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THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL AND THE 
DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND DEFENSE 


THURSDAY, JUNE 2, 1960 


U.S. Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Natrona Portcy MAcHINERY, 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:05 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 4200, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Jackson, Humphrey, Mundt, and Javits. 

Also present: Senators Robertson and Bush. 

Staff members present: J. K. Mansfield, staff director; Dorothy Fos- 
dick, Grenville Garside, Howard E. Haugerud, Brewster C. Denny, 
and Richard S. Page, professional staff members; and Edmund FE. 
Pendleton, minority counsel. 

Senator Jackson. The committee will come to order. 

The Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery continues today 
its hearings on the critical problems of policymaking at the highest 
level, including the National Security Council and the coordination 
between the Departments of State and Defense. 

Our purpose continues to be, first, to determine the adequacy of the 
machinery for policymaking and policy planning in the vital and in- 
divisible fields of national defense and foreign policy ; second, to assess 
the effectiveness of the means available to the executive branch for 
coordination of policy implementation ; and third, to make constructive 
recommendations for improvement. 

The committee last week heard testimony from George F. Kennan, 
former Ambassador to the Soviet Union and first director of the State 
Department Policy Planning Staff. 

In the weeks ahead the committee will continue to examine these 
important problems of high-level policy formulation and coordina- 
tion. Among the w itnesses who-have agreed to appear in the next 2 
weeks are the Secretary of State, Mr. Herter, and the Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. Gates. 

Public attention, since the failure of the summit, has been centered 
upon more than the causes and consequences of that failure. Recent 
events have also focused attention upon procedures for policy deter- 
mination and execution throughout the complex structure of depart- 
ments and agencies concerned with the national security program. 
There has also been increased interest in coordination of policy be- 
tween the United States and its allies. 
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Our witness today has had a long and varied experience in the de- 
velopment of U.S. foreign policy with respect to our relations with 
our allies, with the Soviet Union, and in the foreign aid field. 

The subcommittee is, indeed, pleased to welcome here today former 
Gov. W. Averell Harriman. Governor Harriman had the unique ex- 
perience of serving as U.S. Ambassador to both the Soviet Union and 
Great Britain. In addition to serving in these two diplomatic posts, 
he was from 1946 to 1953 Secretary of Commerce, head of the Marsh: all 
plan in Europe, special assistant to the President, and Director of the 
Mutual Security Agency program. He was Governor of New York 
from 1955 to 1959. 

As is known, we have agreed with the President that a by 
present or former Government officials who served on the N ‘ational 
Security Council or its subordinate bodies regarding the Council and 
the subordinate machinery will be taken first in executive session. 

Governor, I believe you have received a copy of the guidelines in that 
regard. 

‘We are most pleased to have you with us today and to welcome you 
to this committee. I believe you have a prepared statement. You 
may, therefore, proceed in your own way. 

Senator Javirs. Mr. Chairman, before the Governor proceeds, may 
Tsay a word? 

Senator Jackson. Certainly. 

Senator Javits. I, too, would like to welcome the former Governor 
of my State with whom I served as attorney general roo he was 
Governor—I was his lawyer—and with whom I had a very happy 
relationship, personally, though we may not have alee politically, 
Tam glad th: at he is here tod: ay. Tam sure he can m: ake a contribution 
to this very important subject. 

I might say, too, Mr. Chairman, that if there is any failure demon- 
strated by recent events I think it is the failure in the proper ma- 
chinery of our Government to meet a modern, streamlined struggle 
between the two superpowers, and, therefore, I believe that what ‘this 
committee is doing under the most able and distinguished chairman- 
ship of Senator Jackson may well prove to be the biggest. benefit 
that we get out of the difficulties we have had, because difficulties are 
most important with a great country like our own when they teach 
us how to do our job of peace leadership better. 

I, too, am glad to have Governor Harriman here. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing me this brief statement. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Senator Javits. 

We on this committee, of course, have been concerned now for al- 
most a year since our studies were undertaken to really get at what 
I think is the heart of our problem; namely, the adequacy of our ma- 
chinery and coordins ition of that machinery effectively to carry out 
policy. The U-2 affair is merely, as far as we are concerned, an inci- 
dent in this problem. 

We hope that as a result of these hearings we can come up with con- 
structive recommendations, constructive suggestions that will make 
it possible for a free society not just to compete with, but to out- 
compete a totalitarian society. 
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This is our objective. We have tried, Governor, to make it objective, 
scholarly, and nonpartisan. This we will continue to do in the inter- 
est of coming up with constructive solutions. 

Governor “Harriman, we are, again, happy to welcome you. 

Senator Ropertson. Mr. Chairman, I wish to join with my col- 
Jeague from New York in welcoming an old friend to _ committee. 
As a member of the Senate Appropriations Committee, I, of course, 
am very much interested in what is involved in the problem of de- 
fense, the prospects of a total war, disarmament, and so forth. I 
do not know of anybody in our country who has had a wider ex- 
perience than the former distinguished Governor of New York, Mr. 
Harriman. I am sure he is bringing to us today a worthwhile mes- 
sage. I only regret that we have the mutual sec urity bill pending 
before our subcommittee and I have to leave before the completion 
of the testimony. But I wanted to receive a copy of the testimony and 
also to have this opportunity to welcome him. 

Senator Jackson. I do not know of anyone who has had a greater 
experience during the critical period with policy decisions and with 
coordination at the highest level of the Government than our witness 
today. 

I should have added in my opening statement, and I believe I am 
correct in stating, that the then-Ambassador Harriman was the first 
to detect the Soviet change in policy toward the West in 1944. It was 
months later that the break actually occurred. But it was the mes- 
sages that Governor Harriman had sent to our Government that laid 
the groundwork for our understanding of the long-drawn-out cold 
war to follow. We are, indeed, fortunate to have him as a witness. 


STATEMENT OF HON. W. AVERELL HARRIMAN, FORMERLY AMBAS- 
SADOR TO RUSSIA AND GREAT BRITAIN, SECRETARY OF COM- 
MERCE, MARSHALL PLAN AMBASSADOR IN EUROPE, SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT TO PRESIDENT TRUMAN, DIRECTOR OF THE MUTUAL 
SECURITY AGENCY, AND FORMER GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Harriman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, my own State’s Senator, 
Senator Javits, and my old friend, Senator Robertson. 

I appreciate very greatly the opportunity to appear before you this 
morning. This subject that you are dealing with is certainly very 
current in its importance. There have been lots of mistakes made, 
not just this one we are now dealing with over the U-2 incident, but 
over the years; and the coordination of our policy both between the 
administration and the Congress and within the administration is of 
vital importance. 

We are engaged in a very, very long struggle, as you have indicated. 
It is a worldwide struggle. It is not just between us and the Soviet 
Union, but between the forces of democr acy and communism. The 
Kremlin has in recent years called it peaceful coexistence. I think I 
spoke of it first as competitiv e coexistence, but whatever one calls it 
we are engaged in an all-out competitive life. It covers not only the 
military and political but also the economic and ideological fields. 
Therefore, we are in it for a long, long time, until such time as we see 
a more peaceful world ahead, not just the absence of hostilities, but 
also good will among nations. 
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I believe we can attain that if our country and our Government 
functions in the manner which takes advantage of the opportunity 
and the responsibility we have. 

Therefore, I congratulate, if I may, your subcommittee and your 
chairman for undert: aking this nonpartisan study of how our Govern- 
ment should best organize to formulate and execute national security 
policy. 

I want to underline again that not only the military and political 
but also almost all functions of our Government have a bearing on 
the international scene. 

It is of course true that governmental policies are made by living 
men and not some inanimate abstraction called “oovernmental ma- 
chinery.” But it is also true that our policymakers can be greatly 
helped, or hindered, by the manner in which we organize human talent 
to bear upon the policymaking process. 

Therefore, I find myself in agreement with your subcommittee’s 
interim report, and I want to congratulate you and the staff, if I may, 
on this most enlightening report. I particularly find myself in agree- 
ment when it says sthat— 

Good national security policy requires both good policymakers and good policy 
machinery. One cannot be divorced from the other. 

I also agree with your subcommittee’s insistence upon organizational 
flexibility. Each President has his own work style, and each will, 
therefore, wish to organize his office differently. Of course, the same 
is true of cabinet members and other officials within the Government. 
A type of organization admirably suited for one person may simply 
not work for : ‘another, although the function must be performed either 
by the head of an organization or by somebody within it. 

Finally, I agree with your subcommittee in its warning against 
confusing paper organizational charts with the realities of the policy 
process. The real problem i is not how to set up boxes on organization 
charts; it is to make sure that the right men are assigned to the right 
posts, and that they spend their time grappling with the right 
problems. 

I have read the testimony of Robert A. Lovett, my former colleague 
both in government and in business over a lifetime. He has answered 
many of the specific questions raised in the committee’s interim report. 
I find myself in substantial agreement with his statement and there- 
fore will not attempt to cover the ground he has so effectively dealt 
with, and I would like to associate myself with many of the things 
that he said. 

Your review covers a whole function of government. Therefore, 
I have selected only a few problems and a relatively small aspect of 
government with which to deal. If I attempted to cover the whole 
field, I am afraid your indulgence would not permit the time for me 
to deal with it. 

With these preliminary remarks, I would like to turn to certain 
problems which I believe are of interest to your subcommittee. The 
full range of questions you have been exploring obviously transcends 
the knowledge of any one person, and m remarks will be confined 
to those areas where my background and experience may make my 
observations of some possible value. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE STAFF 


The first one that I touch on is the White House staff. 

I was Special Assistant to the President during the early period 
of the Korean war, and in my posts as Ambassador and Secretary 
of Commerce, as well as Director for Mutual Security, I had an oppor- 
tunity to observe some of the immense problems of organization faced 
by any American President. 

Some students of public administration, I gather, have been favor- 
ing the est: Pea of large policymaking staffs at the White House 
level. When I speak of the White House staff I speak of all the 
agencies that work within the White House or directly under the 
President. But such a move, in my opinion, would be a mistake. 
Insofar as possible, the place for policymaking should be concen- 
trated within the departments. The departments are on the firing 
line of planning and policymaking; they include specialized skills; 
they have the invaluable advantage of intimate day-to-day contact 
with operating problems. In contrast, those w orking in the White 
House have largely second-hand information. Any effort to do de- 
tailed planning in the White House therefore inevitably runs the 
danger of resu!ting in what one might call ivory tower policies. 

The true worth of the President’s staff is found in another direction. 
Its real job must be to coordinate departmental positions, and that 
is to bring together those policies which supplement each other and 
to compose differences, where they can be composed by bringing people 
together, and then to lay bare any conflicts which cannot be resolved. 

1 cannot emphasize too strongly my feeling that the President 
must be made aware of such conflicts as exist between the depart- 
ments’ thinking. These must be presented to him in sufficient detail 
to permit him to understand the true issues in deciding between de- 
partmental views after discussions with the senior officers involved. 
Any attempt to solve sharp differences of opinion short of the Presi- 
dent on a staff level can only lead to the lowest common denominator 
solutions and, in most cases, it will, therefore, evade the real issues. 

The staff can present a paper, but it can be meaningless if there is 
no basic agreement, 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE—IIIS RESPONSIBILITY AND BURDENS 


The Secretary of State must have the senior position in the Presi- 
dent’s councils on all matters relating to foreign policy. That gives 
him a right, I think, to talk about anything even including our agri- 
cultural ‘policies, anything that relates to our national defense. He 
should have the right to express himself, if he cares to, on such matters 
as the adequacy of defense programs or any other policy which affects 
our foreign affairs, But this should be his right, not an obligation. 
He has already a tremendous job, and he should not be further un- 
necessarily burdened with additional responsibility. 

It is vital that the Secretary of State and the Secretary of Defense, 
and that may be true, also, of other Cabinet officers, but particularly 
between these two departments, should have constant personal com- 
munication with each other. This is something I know about. If the 
Secretary of Defense and Secretary of State have close understanding 
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of each other and are men who can work together, our national in- 
terests are furthered, and I would rec ommend to any President to 
make sure when he selects his Secretary of State and Secretary of De- 
fense that the two men are of such temperament they can work to- 
gether and are ready to subordinate personalities for the common 
good. 

~ Tt is equally important that the staff members of their two depart- 
ments talk together and work together. I have seen times when they 

did work together, and I have seen times when they did not work 
together. 

‘Senior policymakers in the State Department should have direct 
personal access to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Planners in one depart- 
ment should have continuous cross-contact with their counterparts in 
the other department, so that when points of view of each department 
are being considered they can be brought to bear upon the problems 
before the departmental position is taken. It should be provided that 
any groups working in the State Department or Defense Depart- 
ment on policies should have the privilege of calling upon their op- 
posite numbers for advice during the form: ative period of 
policymaking. 

This is something, Mr. Chairman, that I know about and I have 
seen the times when they were not permitted to do that, and we have 
run into difficulties ; and at other times when they were permitted to 
do so it was then far easier for the departments to come to agreement 
and also for the President to reach decisions. 

The burdens of the Secretary of State are, of course, enormous. His 
first responsibility under our Constitution is to advise the President 
on foreign policy. In addition, he bears a major responsibility for 
organizing the Department of State. It is not fair to expect him to do 
that himself. He should have an assistant who makes that his first 
duty. He is expected to attend top level international meetings, which 
are occurring with greater and greater frequency throughout the 
world. F inally, he is called upon to testify before many committees 
on the Hill. These are not all of his responsibilities, but they are 
some of them. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to take the liberty of suggest- 
ing that this subcommittee inquire into the problem of how a Secre- 
tary of State can discharge his obligations to the Congress effectively, 
yet. with less time-consuming burdens. He must of course be avail- 
able to the Congress when needed. The Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee of the Senate and the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House 
should feel free to call upon him to discuss, on or off the record, our 
foreign policy problems. But the Secretary of State should not him- 
self be required to defend minute details of expenditures, or to answer 
criticisms of minor incidents alleged to have been mishandled by some 
U.S. representative somewhere in the world. It is not merely the time 
he spends testifying, but also the time needed to prepare himself to 
answer any conc eivable question which may come up. 

There is also another question, if I may suggest it, and that is the 
role of different committees. I find it very difficulty to reconcile with 
our national interest that after the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate and the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House have gone 
into, let us say, the question of foreign aid, and have indicated its im- 
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portance, both the military or the economic side, the subcommittees of 
the Appropriations Committee reanalyze the entire subject. They do 
not have the benefit of all of the expert witnesses that have appeared. 
Naturally, I would not suggest that the responsibilities of the Appro- 
priations Committee should be reduced in considering a total hadaet 
But at the same time, I do believe that consideration should be given 
to the development of a tradition that the Appropriations Committees 
accept the policy findings of the Foreign Relations and Foreign Af- 
fairs Committees. 

Now, I want to hasten, Mr. Chairman, to add that close relations 
between the Secretary of State and the Members of the C ongress are of 

‘ardinal importance. The Secretary must not only know w vhat people 
around the world are thinking. He must also know what the peo- 
ple of our country are thinking, and for this information the Congress 
is a prime source of knowledge. In addition, a Congress which is 
well informed on foreign affairs is one of the prerequisites of an 
informed public. The Secretary of State can do a better job of keep- 
ing the Congress informed if he is not forced to dissipate his time on 
testimony concerned with trivia of administration. 


A SECRETARY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS? 


Now, I understand there have been a number of proposals for reliev- 
ing the Secretary of State of some of his onerous duties. One such 
proposal, which appeals to me, calls for establishing, under the Secre- 
tary, a new office in the Department of State with the title of Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs. The title, Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 

arries greater weight and authority than that of Under Secretary, and 
I am in 1 sympathy with the establishment of such an office. 

The duties of a Secretary of Foreign Affairs would naturally depend 
a great deal upon the personalties of the Sec retary of State and the 
man occupying this new office. He might be of great assistance in 
dealing with the C ongress, if the Congress would be w illing to accept 
him, w ith senior Cabinet members, with other nations, and in attend- 
ing some of the international conferences. In great part, his contribu- 
tion would depend upon his own personality and his own personal 
prestige. 

Yet we must remember that there are limits to the amount of re- 
sponsibility a Secretary of State can delegate, first, on advice to the 
President. Then, he cannot delegate to a subordinate his responsibili- 
ties for or ganizing and strengthening the great alliances of free na- 
tions. There are certain international meetings which the Secretary 
must himself attend. He should secure at firsthand the feel of how 
other governments are thinking. He must be responsible both for 
negotiating with the Soviet Union and for bringing about agreement 
among our friends and allies involved in such negotiations. 

So that I do not subscribe to the idea that he can divorce himself 
from attending all international meetings. 

Another way of helping the Secretary of State is to make fuller 
use of the office of the U.S. representative to the United Nations. I 
recognize that Ambassador Lodge has been given Cabinet rank. But 
in de: ling with other nations, we can make this channel of communi- 
cation more effective by keeping our representatives more fully in- 
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formed of developments and by giving him greater authority to use 
his office at the United Nations in our relations with other countries, 
There are so many things affecting international policy that come 
before the United Nations. 

In conclusion, I would recommend, therefore, the establishment of 
the position of Secretary of Foreign Affairs, but only with the under- 
standing that the President and the Secretary of State be given broad 
latitude in determining how this new office can best take some of the 
load off the Secretary of State. 


STATE DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATIONAL PROBLEMS—-AT HOME AND ABROAD 


The proper organization of the State Department and our missions 
abroad is of prime importance in developing the information for un- 
derstanding and judgments required for advising the Secretary of 
State and the President, and the primary source in policymaking. 

Once again, [ would stress the necessity of adjusting organizational 
patterns to the personalities of those in posts of responsibility. With 
this caveat, I have certain suggestions to offer, if 1 may. 

I have been told, and I have found it to be true, that in some areas 
of the world, there is very little communication between the Ambas- 
sadors and their staffs of different countries, even though the Embas- 
sies have overlapping interests. I therefore suggest that ambassa- 
dors at large be appointed to effect coordination in such different 
regional areas. 

I understand that by and large the State Department has been 
opposed to that because of bureaucratic desire for each region and 
each country desk to have the primary responsibility, and I think this 
committee would make a contribution if they were to support this 
concept of ambassador at large. 

I was an ambassador at large, if you remember, for the Marshall 

lan, and that gave me a wider scope to deal with many of our prob- 
ems that were overlapping. 

We have, of course, Assistant Secretaries of State for areas. Both 
the Assistant Secretary of State and ambassador at large for an 
area should travel through the region, to bring the Embassies in con- 
tact with each other and to see that they interchange information 
needed for a better handling of common problems. The exact divi- 
sion of the duties between the ambassador at large and the Assist- 
ant Secretary should reflect the personalities of the individuals in the 
two posts. 

The periodic area meetings which are now held are splendid but are 
not sufficient to cover the day-to-day problems. 

I have great respect for our Foreign Service officers. TI doubt if any- 
one has greater respect than I have. Many are the best men that 
could be found for particuar assignments as Ambassadors. Their 
knowledge of languages and judgment based on experience are of great 
importance. Perhaps, however, we move them too frequently from 
one post to another. There are, of course, advantages in rotation, 
but I think that consideration should also be given to leaving men 
longer at some of the posts. 
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I believe, however, that some of our more important critical posts 
should be filled by men of experience from outside the Foreign Service, 
to be drawn either from broad governmental experience or from pri- 
vate life. An Ambassador must not only know the country to which 
he is assigned, but he must also know the United States, and the points 
of view and policies of the President and his administration. The 
most important ambassadorial posts should be filled by men in whom 
the President has personal confidence. 

An Ambassador must be in a position to recommend a course of 
action he believes in, even if his recommendation is unpopular. This 
is sometimes difficult for a Foreign Service officer to do, who is a man 
looking forward to a lifetime in the Service. He knows as a matter 
of record that many a man’s career has been set back by holding the 

right view at the wrong time. In fact, some careers have been busted 

by doing that. An Ambassador is not always necessarily right, but 
right or wrong, he must be in a position to express his views frankly 
to the President and the Secretary of State. I want to suggest that 
the President of the United States should have personal contact with 
the Ambassadors in the more important posts, as much as his time 
will permit. The Secretary of State should be willing to permit them 
to report to the President and the Ambassador should be willing to lose 
his job if his recommendations are not well received. 

I capnot find words strong enough to express my feelings about the 
selection of our Ambassadors because of large political contributions. 
There are no longer unimportant posts which can be used for political 
reward. I suggest Cuba asa case in point. The welfare and security 
of our Nation are at stake in every country, and our Ambassadors 
should be selected on the basis of their qualifications. 

There are better ways to finance our political parties than at the 
expense of our national interest and our Nation’s security. 

I am not letting off, Mr. Chairman, either party from this criticism. 

Senator Jackson. This has been a bipartisan undertaking. 

Mr. Harrman. Yes. Because I suggest Cuba I do not want any- 
one to think I have picked on one party. 

Our foreign policy falls into four broad fields. 

The first three—political, military, and economic—are clear. The 
last—one might term the “fourth dimension” of foreign policy—is 
less understood. It. is called variously the infor mational problem, 
the ideological conflict, or the battle for men’s minds. Great admin- 
istrative skill is needed to blend these four factors into an overall 
national policy best serving the needs of our country. 

Take economic policy. The judgment of the Secretary of State 
should be sought on all foreign economic matters. This applies to 
our foreign trade policies, foreign financial policies, many of the 
actions of the Secretary of the Treasury, and I should have added 
certainly our foreign agricultural policies, and both the economic and 
military portions of our mutual secur ity program. 

I do not believe, however, that the Secretary of State should have 
the operating responsibility for the mutual security, or foreign aid 
program. The State Department should be a policymaking organ- 
ization, not an operating organization. Furthermore, our politic: al 
and diplomatic relations with other countries should not be compli- 
cated by involving the Secretary of State in approving or disapprov- 
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ing this or that project. Such decision should be based upon the 
economic or financial soundness of the project concerned or the general 
policy in the program in which we are engaged. 

In the field, however, the Ambassador must have disciplinary au- 
thority over every American official working in the country to which 
he is accredited. We simply cannot have different groups of Ameri- 
‘ans working abroad except under one head. But in his diplomatic 
discussions with the foreign government, he must draw a sharp line 
between matters which are political and those which are economic, 
He can leave to his minister in charge of economic matters dealing 
concerning the economic questions. 

The director for the foreign aid program, whatever his title may 
be, should be selected because of his ability to organize and direct 
this vast worldwide operation. But, also, he must be a man who is 
prepared to take the guidance of the Secretary of State. 

There are some police: y questions regarding our foreign aid program 
that I will not touch upon today, but I do want to suggest that we 
should carry out a foreign aid program that is important for our 
security and not await agreement for cuts in arms. It 1S important 
for us to give assistance to the underdeveloped countries in collabora- 
tion with other industrial countries. It should be done because it is 
right and not because we save money through an arms cut. In the 
second place, the program should be on the long-term basis and not 
on a year-to-year basis. I hope, sir, your committee will give that 
some consideration. The present year-by-year basis is to some extent 
self-defeating, and we do not get full value for the investments we 

make. The reason for the great success of the Marshall plan was 
because it was a 4-year program. 


THE FOURTH DIMENSION OF FOREIGN POLICY 


I would like to turn to the fourth dimension of our foreign policy, 
the so-called information service, the battle for men’s minds. I would 
like to suggest it is the Communists that are battling for men’s minds. 
They are trying to get control of men’s minds. But we want to lib- 
erate men’s minds. 

I do not think in this area we have fully understood either as a 
government or as a nation what the problem is and how we should 
deal with it to meet the challenge of our times. 

The head of the information service should be a man of exceptional 
experience. He should not be chosen because of his knowledge of 
publicity techniques. Instead, the kind of person needed is a man 
who understands America and what our country stands for. He 
should understand the ideological crosscurrents that are now surging 
around the world; and of equal importance, he should understand the 
problems and aspirations of the rest of the world, particularly the 
underdeveloped countries. 

This man also must be willing to lose his job, rather than tailor 
recommendations for expediency, when he is attacked from any source. 
He should obviously keep in close contact with the C ongress, but the 
Congress should not interfere with his daily operations. It is impos- 
sible to sit in an office in Washington and foresee correctly public 
reaction in some other part. of the world. There is no substitute 
for intimate, on-the-scene familiarity with the country. 
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From my experience I have learned that I would not undertake an 
information program in any country unless I knew that country well, 
because the reactions of people are often quite different than you 
expect. 

I might give you a couple of homely examples. When I was 
Ambassador in the Soviet Union, during the war, we were very 
careful to select the newsreels that we thought to be of most use in 
developing the proper understanding by the Russian people. One 
day I was told by a member of the staff that the Russian Government 
had brought in a newsreel showing a riot in connection with a strike 
in Detroit where the workmen were being beaten up by the local 
police. I was very much disturbed by this. 

I asked one of our Foreign Service officers, who spoke Russian, 
to go to the theater and see the reaction. 

I found the Government took it off very soon because the public 
reaction was entirely different than expected. To have a workman 
beaten up by a cop was something which was not extraordinary in 
the Soviet Union, but the fact that these strikers had good clothes 
and good shoes was something of very great interest to the Soviet 
people. 

There is another interesting incident, which I heard of secondhand. 
After the war, Tito in Yugoslavia ec: aptur ed from the Germans a copy 
of “Grapes of Wrath,” and our people were all very much disturbed 
when they heard this was going to be shown. They soon found, 
however, that this film was good propaganda for the United States 
because the manner in which the Okies lived was not bad compared 
to the way the average peasant of Yugoslavia lived. They were 
utterly amazed that a farmworker should have a jalopy. 

I only mention these as rather colorful examples of the fact that 
no one can sit in Washington and find out what goes on. I am sure, 
Mr. Chairman, you realize this only too well from your own ex- 
perience. 

In dealing with other countries, my own experience has made me 
conclude that. it is absolutely necessary to show the people of the 
country why they are important to the United States. The first thing 
we want to get across—to try to explain to the people of that country— 
is why they are important to us, not why we are important but why 
they are important tous. Any group is skeptical of someone offering 
a helping hand. The centuries old expression “beware of Greeks 
bearing gifts” is something which affects everyone. Also, the Commu- 
nists are constantly imputing ulterior motives to our actions. 

Our ambassadors and other representatives abroad should go out of 
their way to explain why we are interested in the well- being of a 
country’s people, and to make it plain also that every country in the 
world, be it large or small, is important to us. We cannot. buy grati- 
tude, and we should not try to do so. But we can win respect and 
confidence. Then fr iendship will automatically follow. 

I remember testifying before one of the committees of the Congress 
in regard to the operation of the Marshall plan. A Senator or a 
Congressman asked me if we were making friends in France, and what 
were we doing about it. 

I told him that I knew what some would like to have me do: Bring 
back pictures of children dancing in the streets waving the American 
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flag and singing “God Bless America.” I said that is just exactly 
what we are not trying todo. The French people are very skeptical 
of anybody who gives something away. 

So our job was to try to explain to the French people why they were 
important to us and why we were concerned about their welfare. 

I think that was one of the reasons we made a success in the Marshall 
lan, because we understood that. The people began to relax and we 
egan to work together. We constantly said that what we were doing 

was only a very “small part of the job being done by the people of 
Europe. I remember pointing out that our assistance was only 5 per- 
cent of the total effort, of the total production of European countries. 
It was the critical 5 percent, but we did not emphasize that. I think 
the Congress can help very much in this respect. 

It is likewise essential that our representatives present to the world 
a true image of America. We do not want to portray our country as 
a nation bent upon interfering with the internal social and economic 
order of other countries. We should not tr y to impose the American 
free enterprise system as we understand it. Nor should we convey the 
feeling that our real goal is to promote American business. 

Unfortunately, private enterprise abroad, many years ago, did ex- 
ploit the local people, and we have not lived down that situation fully, 
and therefore we have to be very careful. 

I personally believe that private business in international affairs can 
play a very important role in serving our national objectives. But we 
must understand the immediate suspicion that exists in most unde- 
veloped countries, that American business is coming in to exploit them 
rather than to help them. 

Our true image should be composed of other things. It consists 
of the ideals on which our Nation was founded: our Declaration of 
Independence which has been through the decades an inspiration to 
oppressed men everywhere: our concern for human rights, individual 
dignity, the equality of man, and the improvement of living standards 
of people everywhere. 

You take the question of India. TI think it has been a mistake for us 
to accept or name Mr. Nehru or Indians as neutrals. They are not 
neutral, Mr. Chairman, on the basic principles. They are dedicated 
to the fundamental principles that we are. That is the independence 
of India from any outside interference. And Mr. Nehru and his 
colleagues are dedicated to the principles of individual dignity and 
the individual rights of the Indians as human beings. 

Those are the fundamental things we are battling for and as such 
they are our allies and we should recognize them as such. We should 
recognize that they have a right not to sign military treaties, if they 
do not consider that it is desirable for them to do so. We should be 
the first to recognize that as we avoided military entanglements for 
so many years, other countries may wish to do it now. 

I am not suggesting military treaties are not a good thing, or 
military alliances are not a good thing, but we should not resent those 
who for their own reasons do not wish to join. 

Senator Jackson. Could T inquire right at that point? You brought 
up a very interesting subject. I wonder if you will agree with me 
on this: Our interest should be to encourage countries to be hard 
neutrals rather than soft neutrals so that they can be just as inde- 
pendent of us as they are of the Soviet Union. 
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Mr. Harriman. I agree with that fully. I think that, since we are 
the strongest nation, we should make it a point when we sit at a confer- 
ence, we sit at a round table and not at the head of it. And we must 
be careful not to try to impose our views or to throw our weight around, 
which we sometimes have. 

The Secretary of State must, of course, control the policy of the 
agency responsible for information whether it be set up as an inde- 
pendent agency or as an adjunct of the State Department. I would 
prefer to see it outside the Department but under the policy control 
of the Secretary of State. But the question of how our program is 
conceived and operates, is more important than where it should be 
placed within the organizational structure of our Government. Within 
the policy set, our people must be free to do their work without undue 
interference. We cannot get the right people to do the job, nor can 
they achieve results, unless they are supported and not constantly 
subjected to petty criticism. 


THE BUDGETARY PROCESS 


Then I would like to come to the budgetary process. 

The requirements of the cold war, or may I say the continuing com- 
petitive life in which we are living—I would like to strike the words 
‘cold war” out of this record, if I may, and change it to the require- 
ments of the competitive world in which we are living. No one wants 
us to talk about the cold war. After all, we did not start the cold war, 
but the Russians are now trying to blame itonus. It was the Russians 
that started the cold war. I think we should avoid using it because 
it is becoming a distasteful expression. 

These requirements will continue to make great demands upon our 
Nation’s human and material resources. We must not squander these 
resources on unnecessary programs, or on projects of marginal worth. 
But neither must we forego crucial programs because of claimed 
resource limitations which in fact may prove to be more fictional than 
real. 

The Bureau of the Budget and the Treasury Department have an 
important role to play in protecting the President from unreasonable 
program requests. In my opinion, however, Budget and Treasury 
now exert too strong an influence upon policy decisions in the national 
security and foreign policy field. I would suggest that their wings 
be clipped. 

If any of my friends in the Bureau of the Budget and the Treasury 
are offended by that, I regret it, but state it advisedly and with full 
conviction that Iam right. 

Both the Bureau of the Budget and the Treasury are essentially 
“no” agencies, as far as expenditures are concerned, and they must be. 
By the very nature of their responsibilities in the Government, they 
are on the side of “go slower” and “do less.” This has been true of 
previous administrations and it will no doubt be true in the future. 
The essence of the responsibility of the money agencies is to argue 
why something cannot be done or why it should not be done. In 
this time of growing across-the-board competition from the Com- 
munist world, our Government should be more concerned with the 
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affirmative—with what must be done, what can be done, what should 
be done, and how it can be done. 

My own suggestion is that the views of the Council of Economic 
Advisers should be given greater weight in measuring the impact of 
national security policies upon our economy, and in determining when 
adjustments in our economy will be required to fulfill national pro- 
gram objectives. Since it was first established in 1946, the Council 
of Economic Advisers has been free of what impresses me as the 
negative pressures of Budget and Treasury. The Council has been 
well equipped to assess the impact of programs that are needed. 
Today, we are not making full use of this important instrumentality 
of our Government. 

Our overall economic policies, naturally, affect our ability to carry 
on in the security field and, therefore, I am one of those that urge 
policies that develop an expanding economy rather than a contracting 
economy or static economy. I think the advice of the Economic Ad- 
visers on all aspects of economic problems is of greater value sometimes 
than the advice of the Bureau of the Budget, the Treasury, or even 
the Federal Reserve Board. May I suggest you give consideration 
to stepping up the Council of Economic Advisers within the councils 
of the Government. 

Your subcommittee has suggested the possibility of a fourth annual 
Presidential report to the Congress—which would relate on a long- 
term basis our national security needs with the resources required to 
fulfill them. To me, such a report would serve a very useful purpose, 
and I hope you will carry this idea further. 

When I was Secretary of Commerce in 1946, I began to see the 
effects of the economic report that was made. It compelled people 
to think about our overall economic problems. The very fact that 
people in Government and in Congress began to think about it made 
them realize that the Government of the United States had a respon- 
sibility for the economic health and welfare of our economy as a 
whole. 

I remember Senator Taft was chairman of the joint committee. 
It was an enlightening thing to all of us to see Senator Taft, who was 
one of the conservative men, who believed in the free play of the 
economy—to see his mind develop in understanding of the need for 
greater responsibility of the Government in connection with our eco- 
nomic affairs. 

By the same token such a report, Mr. Chairman, as has been sug- 
gested will open up new vistas for wise decisions. 


STAFFING PROBLEMS 


I would like to turn to the staffing problems. 

I stated earlier that good organizational machinery can never sub- 
stitute for good people. The staffing problem of the national security 
and foreign policy departments and agencies is therefore of overrid- 
ing importance. This applies both to the permanent career officials, 
and to the policymaking executives and the specialists who come to 
the Government from private life. 

It should go almost without saying that an efficient career service 
can be developed only if loyalty is given to the members of that serv- 
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ice. There can be no objection to fair and prudent reviews of an em- 
ployee’s loyalty and moral fitness. But I would underline the word 
“fair.” Wesimply cannot expect highly qualified men to seek Govern- 
ment careers, and to give their jobs their best, if they are subject to 
unfair criticism. Nor can we expect officials to act boldly and cour- 
ageously, and to advocate some momentarily unpopular policy if neces- 
sary, if mistakes or differences of honest judgment can end in the de- 
struction of their careers. If this continues to happen, we will in- 
evitably end up with a “do little,” “play safe,” civil service, inadequate 
for the needs of our country at this time. 

I fully agree with the ideas advanced by your subcommittee con- 
cerning the development of a senior career service, whose members 
would serve tours of duty in a number of different departments and 
agencies, and who would be given special opportunities for advanced 
training. I have seen the system work in England, where high honor 
graduates of the great English universities enter the senior civil serv- 
ice and follow career lines specifically designed to qualify them for 
posts of great responsibility, including the permanent undersecretary- 
ship of departments. They move from department to department and 
eventually the permanent undersecretaries of the departments are se- 
lected from them. They are the ones who run the departments. 

The Members of Parliament, as you well know, serve as the Minis- 
ter, and he is occupied with many activities. He has to depend upon 
these men. They are trained to serve just as loyally a labor govern- 
ment as a conservative government. 

I ry not suggest that we copy in detail the British model. 

For example, in American tradition, any system should permit 
the promotion of men who have shown unusual abilities from the 
regular civil service into the senior career staff. Nonetheless, the 
fundamental concept of a senior staff corps is sound, and we should 
get about the job of building such a corps. 

Even with the best civil service, however, we will still need men 
and women from outside the Government to fill our top policymaking 
posts, and to do specific jobs requiring specialized experience. We 
simply cannot find in the Government itself all the talent needed 
to man all important posts and in such areas as technical assistance 
programs abroad, and research and development activities. 

Our goal must be to make it as easy as possible for the Government 
to draw upon the immense reservoir of human skills available in our 
business community, the labor unions, our universities, and the legal 
and other professions. But today, I fear, we are doing exactly the 
opposite. Far from offering affirmative encouragements to those 
private citizens able and willing to serve our Government, we are 
putting unnecessary roadblocks in their way. 

I refer specifically to our outmoded laws and rigid regulations con- 
cerning so-called conflicts of interest. Today, stock divestment re- 
quirements, and hazy regulations concerning pension rights, often 
mean that a candidate for some high Government post must sacrifice 
both his financial future and that of his family before he is permitted 
to serve in a job for which he is eminently qualified and in which our 
country needs him. 
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During my many years of service in the Government, I have known 
literally hundreds of business leaders temporarily in Government 
service. They were men with few exceptions who would lean over 
backward rather than use their official position for private or corporate 
advantage. Yet our existing conflict-of-interest laws, and their in- 
terpretation, are based on the assumption that every person serving 
our Government is a potential thief or knave. An updating of these 
laws is clearly needed, and I strongly support the efforts of your 
subcommittee in this direction. 

I want to say that a businessman does not necessarily do a good job. 
It is hard to take a man into government and be sure that he will 
do a good job. Some men whom you did not expect have done extra- 
ordinarily well and others whom you would have expected have not 
done so well. Sometimes executives get to a position where they are 
so used to pressing a button and have their organization do their work 
for them, that they cannot adjust themselves to a government position 
where they press a button and nothing happens and you have to 
do the job yourself. 

Therefore, I am not suggesting that you take a man from business 
with the guarantee that he will necessarily do his job well, but I am 
talking about this question of conflict of interest and of making it easy 
for him to come to government. In addition, of course, I think he 
should agree to serve for a reasonable period of time if he takes an 
important job. Naturally, some of the technical jobs can be com- 
pleted in just a few months. Then there is the question of the time 
it takes to screen a man. I am told that still exists for loyalty. Men 
are lost for technical jobs of great importance in the field because it 
takes so long to decide whether he is a good American or not. 

But I would like to speak of one further point. 

During and immediately after World War II, we paid no heed to 
a man’s party affiliation in filling top positions in the Departments 
of State and Defense, ambassadorships, and in other agencies, and 
not only for the top positions but down the line in Washington and 
abroad. The only yardstick of selection was the man’s ability to do 
the job. I would now like our Government, as a matter of policy, to 
return to this practice. 

If I may in passing indicate that in the different jobs that I had 
during and after the war, I never, in many cases even knew the poli- 
tics of an individual, and I found in cases, if I may be a little face- 
tious, much to my surprise that a man was a Republican and in spite 
of that I found he had done a splendid job. 

Senator Jackson. A lot of these Republicans did a good job. 

Mr. Harrrman. One of the strengths of the Truman administra- 
tion was that while it was accused, if I may be facetious again, of 
being infiltrated with Communists, the administration was in fact 
infiltrated with Republicans. But I do not have to belabor the point. 

Senator Munpr. Not the same individuals, 

Mr. Harriman. Senator Mundt, I did not see that you had come in. 
Senator, I am making an entirely nonpolitical statement. It is a 
little difficult for me to do so. 

Senator Munpr. I am aware of that. 
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COMMITTEES—THEIR USE AND ABUSE 


Mr. Harriman. If I may go on and touch upon the interdepart- 
mental committees, their uses and abuses. 

In a government as large and as complicated as ours, there is no 
alternative to the interdepartmental committee to coordinate policy 
and action. The reason for the existence of each such committee, how- 
ever, should be kept under constant review. There should be a com- 
mittee-killing outfit to review constantly the need for existence. 
Many have become a waste of time. Many were established when a 
need existed but now serve no apparent purpose except to give social 
outlet to staff members. 

There is nothing a member of a staff likes to do more than leave 
his office, quit working and sit around, smoke his pipe and exchange 
views with other departments. 

When I was Secretary of Commerce, I found that many inter- 
departmental committees were being used for what I might term 
“bureaucratic espionage.” A department might send a junior staff 
member to a committee meeting in order to report back to his seniors 
on the plans of other departments. Armed with this information, 
the seniors could obstruct programs which did not meet with their 
own departmental bureaucratic objectives. 

A committee can be of value only if the departmental representa- 
tive is a man able to speak for the department and to make decisions, 
then and there. The only exception should be if the decisions in- 
volved are of such major importance as to require top level agreement. 
This should be adopted as a principle. 

While I was in apie, during the war, in fact before our entry 
into the war in 1941, I sat with one or two of the British War Cabinet 
subcommittees and observed their system in action. This, I was told, 
was the first time a foreigner ever sat on a War Cabinet committee. 
Each member Minister was himself expected to attend these meet- 
ings; if he could not, his under secretary would represent him. The 
under secretary spoke for his department unless the problem required 
referral to the War Cabinet itself. One of the small but very capable 
War Cabinet secretariat took minutes of the discussion, and prepared 
and circulated for immediate approval a paper based on what ap- 
peared to this very intelligent individual the consensus of the views 
expressed. This document, with its recommendations for action, 
represented the position of the subcommittee and was sent to the War 
Cabinet for decision. 


POLITICAL VERSUS TECHNICAL DECISIONS 


Turning to another subject, in our form of government, the basic 
policies of our Nation must be established by our elected political 
leaders, and in some cases by the men appointed to high position— 
the President and his Cabinet and Members of Congress. Often, much 
specialized technical knowledge must enter into the framing of wise 
national policy . Our political leaders must and do pay close heed 
to expert advice, whether it be military, scientific, economic, or other- 
wise. But the decision must be made by the political leaders. 
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The manner in which the British approach this problem may be 
of interest to the subcommittee. The British, unlike us, can estab- 
lish a coalition government during a national emergency y. The British 
War Cabinet consisted of political leaders of all parties—Conserva- 
tive, Labor, and Liberal. The British War Cabinet did not include 
the service ministries. The reasoning behind the composition of the 
War Cabinet was that its decisions affected the very survival of 
Britain. They were policy decisions, not technical decisions. There- 
fore, they were decisions to be made by the political leaders. 

The War Cabinet was built around ministers without departmental 
responsibilities, and in the beginning the Foreign Minister was the 
only exception to this rule. I can mention one decision that was made 
by the British War Cabinet, and that was the decision to send the 
only fully equipped armored division to the Middle East in the sum- 
mer of 1940. This decision was made for political grounds. No 
military man would ever have taken responsibility to do that. But 
it was made on the basis that if the Germans attacked and invaded 
England, which it was thought they might do, this additional divi- 
sion would not save England, but this division if sent to the Middle 
East might well hold Cairo and the canal area, and that is what 
happened, of course. I could point to other decisions. 

It is interesting that the British kept their War Cabinet small. In 
the beginning there were only five members. Mr. Churchill, who 
was Prime Minister at the time, in referring to the Monday meeting, 
‘alled it the Monday Cabinet Parade which the service ministers and 
other Cabinet members attended. On other days the War Cabinet 
members met alone. 

Senator Jackson. Right at that point, Governor Harriman, did the 
military oppose the decision to send the armored division to the 
Middle East ? 

Mr. Harriman. No. The military have a different attitude toward 
the Cabinet. They are technical advisers, and when they have given 
their technical advice their responsibility ends. 

They would never think of opposing the decision of the War 
Cabinet. 

Mr. Churchill, in addition to being Prime Minister, was the Minister 
of Defense. So he met with the service ministers, but in his book, if 
you will notice, he says, “As Minister of Defense I met with the 
Defense Committee, which included the service ministers, with the 
~s of staff in attendance.” 

I do not know whether you get the significance of those words. The 
chiefs of staff were technical advisers. 

Of course, in England, the whole Cabinet are elected officials. They 
are all in Parliament. 

Senator Jackson. What you are saying is that the civilians made 
real decisions 





Mr. Harriman. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Not pro forma decisions. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Harriman. That is correct. 

There is another subject which I am not prepared to go into today, 
nor am I prepared really to analyze it. One of the problems of the 
United States when we are in war results from the fact that our 
President is Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces, so that during 
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the war the judgments of men like Mr. Hull and Mr. Stimson, and 
other Cabinet members, were often not given consideration because of 
the direct contact of the President with the Chief of Staff. That is too 
long a subject to get into today. 

Although Churchill dominated the situation in Britain, just as 
President Roosevelt dominated here, the members of his Cabinet were 
informed on what was going on except for the dates of military ac- 
tion. The Cabinet members never wanted to know these dates. Ex- 
cept for that, they were well informed about everything that went 
on. There was much better security in Britain than there is in the 
United States, and it disturbed them to read some of the reports in our 

ress. But that again is a different subject. 

What I am trying to deal with is that I think my experience in 
Britain has conditioned me to think that we in this country give too 
much weight to technical advice in policymaking. 

It is my feeling that in our country we too ‘often mistake political 
policy decisions for technical decisions. Take, for instance, the 
question of whether it is a good thing for us today to agree to banning 
nuclear tests. That is a politic: al decision. Naturally, you have to 
get the advice of experts in the field. Scientists’ opinions must be 
sought. Their opinions are, of course, absolutely essential to analyze 
what the dangers and v alues are, but then the decision should be made 
by the political side. 

Let me make it plain that the experts play an indispensable role in 
policy formation, but we must realize their limitations and not expect 
them to assume politic: al responsibility. 

If I may be personal, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that on such 
subjects I for one would rather have your own personal judgment based 
on your own political knowledge of affairs here at home and in the 
world in which you travel, than I would that of some very highly 

ualified expert whose experience is confined to his own particular 
feld. 

I want to apologize for the length of time that I have taken and 
the relatively few subjects that I have covered. But if my comments 
are of any value to your committee I will feel well rewarded. 

Senator Jackson. Governor Harriman, first I want to commend 
and compliment you for your very constructive and objective state- 
ment. I think that you have made some very fine proposals. After 
all, you do come to this committee with a rich experience in the area 
of national security policy decisions, and your testimony is most. 
helpful to us. 

I would like to ask you a broad question relating to our relations 
with the Soviets because I feel that you are eminently qualified in this 
field to speak. Is it your judgment, in the light of recent. events, 
that the Soviets will be embarking on a tougher line? 

Mr. Harrran. Sir, that is anybody’s guess. I thought that after 
the brutal behavior of Mr. Khrushchev in Paris there would be 
tougher action. I thought it was a victory for those within the Krem- 
lin councils who did not. agree with Khrushchev’s idea of achieving a 
detente, and who wanted to veer more to the Chinese Communist line. 
There is a basic difference between Moscow and Peiping today; that 
is in the interpretation of Lenin. 
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Moscow has interpreted Lenin’s philosophy to mean that com- 
munism could be advanced by what they called peaceful or nonviolent 
means, and that war was not nec essarily inevitable. Mao Tse- tung 
has stuck to the old interpretation of the inevitability of war and that 
Communist advances could only be achieved by violent revolutions, 

Khrushchev’s whole political future has been based on following 
the nonviolent line, which he calls peaceful. It is a tough line from 
our standpoint, but it is a line which we, I think, would like to have 
him follow. Therefore, I think our political and diplomatic efforts 
should be to encourage that thinking within the Kremlin. 

This cannot be done by appeasement but by taking carefully thought- 
through positions and statements on our part. I am critical of those 
who unnecessarily provoke adverse reactions within the Soviet Union 
and also are unfavorably received by our friends and allies around 
the world who want peace. 

Now, for some reason or other, since Paris more reasonable steps 
have been taken. Mr. Khrushchev said his fountain pen was poised to 
sign the East German peace treaty whenever he wanted to. But 
then he didn’t use it, indicating he was going to wait 6 or 8 months; 
obviously, this was until after the American election was over. What 
his reason was I don’t know. 

Of course, it was surprising the Russians didn’t exploit the incident 
of our Army transport plane that was forced down. They released 
the plane and its passengers in record time. Some people thought 
that they might well use that incident as they have in the past, to 
try to embarrass us and blackmail us into de: aling with the East Ger- 
man regime. 

Then, of course, the speech last Sunday of Mr. Khrushchev was 
far calmer in its attitude and tone. 

Now, what is happening within the Kremlin councils I don’t know, 
but it looks at the moment as if they have decided to keep things 
quiet for the time being. Yet, I don’t think we can be sure. We may 
well see next week some aggressive act in some part of the world, or 
we may see a continuation of a kind of a phony peaceful coexistence 
period. 

This all adds up to the fact that I don’t think anybody should base 
future policy on a guess. I think we ought to assume the worst but 
constantly be prepared to deal with the best. We should act as if 
we think things are going to be quiet and, yet, be prepared for the 
wl a 

I don’t think it does us much good to be shouting around the 
world that things are going to be aupeult, that there is going to be 
aggression in every part of the world. I don’t think that is useful. 
But I do suggest that we ought to mend our fences but recognize that 
the hopes for an early detente are not here. And I would like to see 
us do whatever is necessary, which I am not competent to judge, to 
fill whatever gap there is in our security and our ¢ Sateen, and also to 


be even more vigorous in our policies to cement our alliances around 
the world, both military alliances and our friendly relations as I 
have suggested. 

I would strengthen our foreign aid program rather than weaken 
it, and I certainly hope that the Congress will not reduce what I think 
is already an inadequate foreign aid program at the present time. 
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Senator Jackson. You would see this as a time when we should 
quietly and calmly strengthen our posture in its broad aspects, mili- 
tary, economic, and so on 4 , 

Mr. Harrman. Strengthen our posture. And, also, I was very 
glad to see the President say in his speech to the Nation that he was 
going to continue negotiations on a businesslike basis. 

Senator Jackson. Now I like the ws ay you put it: we should be 

calm and we should strengthen our physical and moral position in the 
world and take this opportunity to do so. 

I think we will regain some of the prestige ae - have lost if 
we behave ina calm way. That is the way other e hope we will 
behave. They are very much disturbed, the people re when we 
get excited. Weare abit volatile sometimes. 

In other words, we get excited in an outward sense. They have a 
feeling that may be we are not as mature as we should be. 

Mr. Harriman. Yes. They expect us to be all-wise, and they are 
disappointed when we are not. I have constantly told our friends 
abroad not to expect too much of us, and that is one of the things 
that is a disadvantage to us. 

Senator Jackson. Now, along this same line, I have another ques- 
tion, Mr. Ambassador. 

Do you expect that there will be any downgrading of Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s influence within the Kremlin or within the Presidium as a result 
of this change? 

Mr. Harriman. It is too early to judge that. You know he gained 

ower through controlling the Central Committee of the Communist 
Cuity. The Central Committee has a couple of hundred members, 
and the Presidium has about 15 members. When he came back from 
Leningrad a few years ago he found himself in the minority in the 
Presidium. So he threw this whole question of leadership and policy 
to the Central Committee of the Communist Party. 

That group, according to the Party constitution, has the power, but 
Stalin never used it. Mr. Khrushchev gained a majority vote in the 
committee. Now I cannot tell, and I don’t think anybody can tell, how 
the lineup is within that Central Committee today. Cert tainly there is 
no doubt that there are some who didn’t like Mr. Khrushchev’s dancing 
around the world as he had been, hobnobbing with the “evil imperial- 
ists,” as he has been doing. They thought it was undignified and 
would reduce the force of world revolution. There is no doubt that 
some thought all this was a mistake, 

I don’t think China can control any votes in the Central Committee, 
but its influence is, of course, brought to bear. 

Now just what position the army has I don’t know. One of the 
questions after the war, which some of our military thought, Zhukov 
was going to succeed Stalin. 

I made it plain that of all of the things the Communists understood 
was what they call Bonapartism, which is the military taking over in 
a revolutionary situation; it is very hard for me to believe “that the 
military is going to take over in Russia. It is the Communist Party 
that will continue to dominate unless there is a blow up. 

But the military influence is there, because many of these men who 
are now in high posit ions of the Communist Party were officers during 
the war. There is no doubt that the military is playing a more im- 
portant role, particularly since the secret police has been downgraded. 
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Now Khrushchev’s wings have been clipped a bit, and he is not able 
to make the independent decisions which he could. Marshal Malinoy- 
sky sat with him and accompanied him wherever he went in Paris, 

Senator Jackson. What do you think that was a sign of ? 

Mr. Harrman. That was a sign that they didn’t want to have him 
go alone, in my opinion. That is, the powers that be didn’t want him 
to go alone, and he wasn’t able to have private talks with anybody, 
That was an unusual procedure. 

Now, some people seem to think that it was to show power and 
strength. Malinovsky looks like a powerfully ugly military man, but 
I personally think it was because they wanted to make sure that Mr. 
Khrushchev didn’t become too free-wheeling. He had his instructions, 
These were decided upon before they went to Paris. The terms which 
they demanded of President Eisenhower—these insulting terms de- 
manding apology and so forth—were not to be deviated from. 

Senator Jackson. You feel Mr. Khrushchev went to Paris under 
specific limitations? He was not there as a free-wheeling agent as he 
had been on most of his visits abroad ? 

Mr. Harriman. You see, Stalin was a dictator. Though he con- 
sulted his associates, he made his own decisions. Khrushchev is a 
political boss who has to carry along his organization with him. He 
has got to continue to have a majority of the Central Committee. 

Now, he was riding high, wide, and handsome as long as things 
were going right, but when, as a result of a series of events, it looked as 
if his policy was collapsing, his wings were clipped and he was put 
under surveillance. I would be surprised if he was set aside, but he 
may have to adjust his policies, and also may have to subordinate him- 
self a bit to other people’s judgment. 

You see, during the war, I felt that there were two schools of thought 
that were influencing Stalin, and, in fact, Stalin had two thoughts 
inhisown mind. Molotov was certainly the leader of the tough policy, 
and I thought Mikoyan was one of those who was for more coopera- 
tion. 

One concept was to cooperate after the war with the United States, 
with the western allies, to get credits and help reconstruct the terrible 
devastation of their country; and the other was to push communism 
during a period when the rest of the world was dislocated. And the 
Molotov side won. Stalin as much as told me so when I saw him in 
1945. 

There is no doubt that Stalin thought Europe would collapse. I 
believe myself Europe would have fallen to communism if it hadn’t 
been for the Marshall plan. 

Now Mikoyan has been the second man to Khrushchev. All through 
these years he has been one of those in the councils that has been for a 
more cooperative attitude. 

Let me hasten to say that they all have the same objective—eventual 
Communist revolution—but it is a matter of tactics and method. 

Now it looks as if Mikoyan is being pushed aside, and that is not 
good news from our standpoint. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, that was the signal, in your judg- 
ment, for a tougher line at least for the time being ? 

Mr. Harriman. Yes. 
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But I am not sure that it gives an accurate impression to speak of 
a tougher or softer line; the | eventual objective is exactly the same— 
world Communist revolution. 

There has been the difference between Stalin and Khrushchev: 
Stalin told me that communism would advance in the failures of cap- 
italism, and he used the words “cesspools of capitalism.” 

Khrushchev said, “We are making such tremendous success of com- 
munism that other countries are going to have to follow.” That in a 
short 15 years is an enormous change. It shows tremendous confidence 
in their growth. 

I think Khrushchev is really negotiating or basing his confidence 
on what he expects the Soviet Union to be in a few years. The ques- 
tion is whether they think they can gain their Communist objectives 
by nonviolence or whether they have to go the old route of sabotage 
and internal explosion. 

Now we want to have them go the softer route, but then we have the 
grave danger of complacency in our country. That is a subject which 
should be thoroughly discussed because I think that our great danger 
doesn’t come from without but it comes from within. It comes from 
the fact that we all want to relax and tend to our own business. The 
more calm the international scene is, the more we tend to relax. 

Senator Jackson. Would you say that our effort should be a con- 
stant one? That is, to improve our position and to be strong in all 
respects whether Mr. Khrushchev smiles or frowns? 

Mr. Harrrman. That is correct, and I wish we could get that on a 
bipartisan basis and not have it a political discussion. These matters 
ought to be discussed from the standpoint of what is best for our 
country and not whether it is best for one political party or the other. 

Senator Jackson. When we talk about building up our defenses 
because of a worsening international situation, isn’t that an admis- 
sion that we are poor planners and that we fail to recognize the long- 
term threat ? 

Put another way, should we have to rely, as a crutch, on a worsen- 
ing international situation? Shouldn’t our program, as far as our 
overall national sec urity posture is concerned, be wise enough just 
to prophesy and to predict and then to include in the planning these 
eventualities ? 

Mr. Harrmman. Well, I think that is basically true. But, at the 
same time, if things get really tough, then you have to expand the 
program. But we - shouldn't be subjected to whether the currents of 
air from Moscow are warm or cold. We should have our basic secu- 
rity policy. But, then, that in itself must, of course, be flexible if 
some real dangers appear on the horizon such as has occurred in 
the past. 

Obviously, war is an extreme example. At times things may get 
tense in one part of the world or another, and then we may have to 
keep a larger number of men in service and step up some of our 
programs. Of course, you know better than I do the leadtime that 
is required, and, so, the very nature of our weapons makes it necessary 
for us to have a consistent policy or we will find ourselves without 
the weapons. But we can to some extent expand and contract our 
forces, depending upon the immediate situation. 
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Senator Jackson. I would be interested in your views regarding the 
wisdom of the summit approach to international diplomacy versus 
the traditional approach through diplomatic channels in handling 
these important matters. 

Mr. Harriman. Well, I am one of those who believes in the summit 
under proper circumstances. It is perfectly true that historians and 
Foreign Service officers who have studied history don’t believe in it, 
and they have very good historic reasons for this, that it is better 
to have negotiations through the Ambassadors. 

But we are dealing now with a world situation which is not bilat- 
eral. We can’t just deal with the Soviet Union. There are interna- 
tional subjects that we have to deal with. We can’t deal with Europe 
or Germany or the Far East without consulting our friends and allies, 
That means that we have to get groups of nations together to consider 
problems. Therefore, that doesn’t lend itself to the normal type of 
day-to-day, unpublicized diplomacy. Therefore, we must have inter- 
national meetings. They can be on a ministerial level, and should be 
as much as possible. They can be on the level of the disarmament 
conferences where you have experts together. We should try in every 
way to keep them on a lower level than the presidential level. 

n the other hand, we have to recognize that in the Soviet system 
power is concentrated at the top, particularly when Stalin was alive. 
I never could get a major decision from Molotov or Mikoyan or any- 
body—from the military, at all—unless I got to Stalin. That is one 
reason why I saw him so much. Even on small things it was true. 

By the same token, many of the decisions will now only be made in 
the Soviet Union by the top fellow. Therefore, I think our President 
should be prepared to go to summit conferences if the situation is ripe 
for them. 

Now, I would say that a situation developed where it wasn’t right. 
I am not being critical, but it looked as if the Berlin situation was not 
ripe: whereas I, for one thought that the arms limitation discussions 
were ripe—I think that if there had been a summit conference there 
would have been some progress made in setting a new direction in our 
arms limitations in negotiations. I think in this respect there has 
been a real loss. 

As far as Berlin was concerned, the failure of this conference, the 
blowing up of the conference has postponed the subject for future 
decision, and that is probably the best we could have gotten anyway. 
There are those who argue that the Russians wanted to blow it up 
because they knew there couldn’t be a decision on Berlin and they 
didn’t want to admit failure. I think that is a bit farfetched. But 
there is something in it, too. I think we made too much of Berlin, 
and we should have emphasized more the area in which it looked as if 
we could get some agreement; namely, arms limitation. 

In my talks with Mr. Khrushchev last summer I was careful not to 
raise any subjects, because I wasn’t authorized to do it, but he talked 
very freely. In these long talks, I got the impression he wanted to 
curtail his military expenditures. The Soviets are making about the 
same effort as we are, and yet their total economy is less than half, 
or 45 percent of ours. So it is twice the burden on the Russian econ- 
omy. Mr. Khrushchev wants to use that effort in other directions. 
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But there is one thing we don’t seem to realize, which I hoped the 
summit meeting might have brought out. The Soviets place a great 
deal of importance on secrecy, and we are very unrealistic if we don’t 
recognize that they think that is a great military asset. And it is. 
Mr. Khrushchev asked me, with reference to the open skies offer, did 
we think he was such a fool as to accept it. : 

You know he speaks in blunt language, as you saw in Paris. He 
said that he knew everything that he could gain from open skies by 
buying our newspapers and publications whereas he said we knew 
little or nothing. And to him, that is a very important asset and 
there is no doubt that it has been. Stalingrad was held because the 
Germans didn’t know that the Russians brought half a dozen di- 
visions from Siberia and attacked the German flank on the north. 

They know that their secrecy has beenagreatasset. 

In negotiations with them on the subject of arms limitation, we 
have to recognize that secrecy is an asset and that we have to trade 
something against it. They are not going to give it up for nothing. 

This is the type of thing which I hoped would come out in a sum- 
mit talk, which does not come out on a lower level. Maybe there 
would have developed some new directions to the negotiations which 
would have been valuable. 

I think, in other words, both sides were prepared to discuss at the 
summit arms limitation and nuclear control and nuclear bans, but 
not the Berlin situation. 

Senator Jackson. Regardless of the U-2 incident, you felt that the 
situation was not promising as far as Berlin was concerned ? 

Mr. Harriman. I don’t want to be a second-day quarterback, but 
it didn’t look like the Berlin situation was ripe for a summit talk. 
It didn’t look as if Khrushchev was prepared to make concessions, 
which would be necessary. But I don’t want to be second-guessing 
the situation, and I have great respect for the President of the 
United States for his willingness to go to the summit. He knew the 
risks he was taking, and I admire him for his readiness to expose him- 
self to possible failure. Whether his judgment was right in this case 
or not no one can be sure. 

I was frankly disappointed that the President didn’t use Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s visit to the United States to get more into the other sub- 
jects than the limited discussions held. I don’t think that enough 
time was set aside for the talks. I would have hoped that they would 
have gotten into the arms question, and then possibly they might 
have found more common ground to move forward. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Ambassador, I think that you made a very 
good point when you emphasized the fetish that the Communists have 
for secrecy, which it seems to me would tend to make it increasingly 
important that we know as much as we can about an area that places 
such emphasis on secrecy, because in a competition in which one has 
all of the secrets and the other operates in a goldfish bowl it seems 
to ne that the cards would be stacked against us. Would you agree? 

Mr. Harrman. I didn’t hear the end of the question. I got the 
first part but not the last sentence. 

Senator Munpr. In an area in which one side places such emphasis 
on secrecy and the other does not, it seems to me that it makes it all 
the more important that we develop every conceivable intelligence 
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capacity that we have to know as much about those secrets as we can.. 
In a long contest, if one side has the secrets and the other doesn’t, you 
have quite a handicap. 

Mr. Harriman. Basically I agree, Senator. It is true that the Rus- 
sians had a fetish of secrecy throughout their history, which you are 
fully familiar with. It goes back through the centuries. Peter the 
Great opened the door a bit to the West. 

Beyond that the Soviets are now very practical. They think it is 
an asset, the fact that they know all about what we are doing and we 
don’t know about them. It goes beyond a question of fetish. 

Senator Munpr. It would be an asset, wouldn’t it? We can agree 
on that ? 

Mr. Harriman. Now we are open, and I think one of our major: 
objectives should be to do everything we can to break down this 
secrecy. That is one reason why I have been for a maximum amount 
of interchange back and forth. Every American that goes to Russia 
leaves a little something there. There are dangers and risks in it, but 
whatever we can do to break down the curtain will be helpful. One 
thing leads to another. 

Obviously, whatever information we can get through non-open 
means is something which is an obligation of our Government to at- 
tempt to get. One of the things that I am unhappy about over this 
U-2 incident is that we can no longer continue to get the valuable in- 
formation which we got. No doubt, we had to abandon the flights 
because we were putting our allies in such an embarrassing position. 
We can’t fly these planes from the United States. 

There was nothing to do but to abandon it. But, at the same time, 
I do think that we ought to make it a matter of major policy to open 
up the Soviet Union as much as possible, and I like the idea of the 
United States placing major emphasis in attempting to develop 
policies of complete openness. If we do get a satellite, as is proposed, 
all of the information should be made available and not kept secret. 
We should give the full information developed to everybody. 

I think it has good psychological value, and it is good for us to 
boast about the fact that we give all of our information freely. 

The danger of surprise attack cannot come from the United States 
because we are so open in everything that we do. The danger can 
only come from a country that is as closed as the Soviets are. So 
every pressure in all directions, open and covert, should be used to 
break down that secrecy. I think that we would find ourselves in a far 
more secure world if we could achieve some results. 

I, for one, would be willing to pay quite a price in the arms limitation 
for breaking down their secrecy. 

Senator Munpr. Isn’t the danger of a surprise attack such that the 
world has other assurances besides an open-skies policy as far as the 
United States is concerned? We have moral compunction which, un- 
fortunately, our adversaries don’t have, which would prevent our 
making a surprise attack. I think that the world is pretty well aware 
of that. 

Mr. Harrman. Unhappily, some of our military have been going 
around the world at different times and discussed the advisability of a 
preventive war. That has not been helpful. 
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It is unthinkable to me that any President of the United States or 
any political leader of the United States should do it. But we have 
created the impression by some things that were said that we might 
engage in it. You know some of the ‘loose talk that has been going on 
by some of the less responsible of our military. 

It is unthinkable for you or me that we should ever undertake a 
surprise attack. You remember Mr. Churchill said that the world 
sleeps soundly at night with the United States having control of the 
atomic bomb. You remember we all thought that to be true, while we 
had the atomic monopoly. But that no longer is so. 

I think that we should make a conscious effort to get back to a 
position where the world sleeps at night without fear as far as we are 
concerned. 

Senator Munpr. Knowing the Russian mind as you do, do you or 
do you not feel that the Russians themselves are fairly complacent in 
the conviction that we are not going to launch a surprise attack against 
them ? 

Mr. Harriman. I would not say because I don’t know the Russian 
mind. I know enough about it to know that I know very little about 
it. But I would not assume that to be the case. 

They have claustrophobia because of being surrounded by our bases. 

One of the things that is most important to us in our defense, and 
Iam not saying otherwise, but everywhere you go in the Soviet Union 
the people are concerned about those bases. They think it is a warlike 
position on our part that may be used for attack. 

I don’t believe that the Russian military particularly is ready to 
assume that it would not be possible for us to undertake a surprise 
attack. I think it is wrong for us to assume that that is their assump- 
tion. 

I cannot tell what their attitude is, but I think that no military would 
ever overlook capabilities. It is the old story: The military has to 
deal with the potential enemy’s capability, and not with their inten- 
tions. Therefore, our capabilities must be very carefully weighed by 
the Soviet military. 

One thing that tended to confirm the opinion which you suggest— 
they took a tremendous chance by taking the big jump from the 
strategic bomber to the missile. That is where they got ahead of us. 
We had to maintain and develop our Strategic Air Force. I think 
the decision was right, but that is certainly one of the reasons why the 
Russians were able to get ahead of us in missiles. 

They took that chance, and you could well say that they took that 
chance knowing that we would not engage in a surprise attack. 

It may be, how ever, that they had limitations of capacity, and took 
a calculated risk. 

Senator Munpr. When I visited you in Russia it was in 1946, I 
believe, and you were Ambassador over there. 

Mr. Harriman. Yes. I came back in January of 1946. 

Senator Munpr. At that time the Iron Curtain was a lot different 
from what it is now. I quite agree with you in your endorsement 
of the whole American program, to try to shoot as many holes in 
that Iron Curtain as we can, and, of course there have been a lot of 
changes increasingly through the years. 
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I am wondering whether it would be a fairly sound thesis to sug- 
gest that, as a consequence of these inner changes, more Russians 
having seen this country and more Americans having gone over there 
and more Russians having seen Americans over there, whether some 
of this may not have led to these changes in tactics in Russia, whereas 
the military minded and the war-type leader begins to realize that if 
this continues too long and goes too far the secrecy which is so im- 
portant to their position gets pretty well dissipated. 

Mr. Harrman. Well, they closed down after I left. We had more 
freedom of movement during the war than afterward. They closed 
down very tight. 

But I would think that you are right, Senator, that the inner 
change has had an effect within the Soviet Union, and there is no 
doubt that public opinion does play a certain role in the Soviet Union. 
It did even under Stalin. 

We once had a talk about public opinion, and I explained to Stalin 
that public opinion fundamentally controlled our Government in the 
United States. He maintained that public opinion would not permit 
him to take certain action. I commented that he knew how to con- 
trol public opinion, but he replied : 


No. You must remember that we have had three revolutions in a generation. 


That was a significant statement. It did show that he recognized 
that he could only go so far, and if he went too far there would be 
mutiny. 

But now there is more freedom of expression. I was amazed when 
I went there last year, the greater freedom of the people. They came 
up and talked to me, and they were ready to say things which they 
would have been afraid to say before. All of this indicates that they 
like this Khrushchev line of attempting to get a detente with the West. 
Maybe they liked it too much and that made the Kremlin swing back. 

I think there are many of the Kremlin leaders that didn’t want to 
see President Eisenhower go to the Soviet Union. 

I think, Senator—I am very glad to see you, Senator Humphrey. 
You will agree from your trips to the Soviet Union that President 
Eisenhower, if he would have gone there, would have had a tumultuous 
welcome. He is not just the President of the United States; he had 
been built up during the war as the great general and the great leader 
of the alliance, 

Stalin invited him to come to Moscow when I was there. The red 
carpet was out. I still remember when he and Zhukov stood up with 
their arms around their shoulders at the football stadium. 

Senator Munpr. He had been glamorized in Russia. 

Mr. Harrman. The crowd took the sky off, and not the roof off, 
with their applause, 

He would have been received well. 

The people want. nothing better than friendship with the United 
States. 

In my visit last year, I was received very well by everybody because 
I was built up as Ambassador during the war. I didn’t have a lot 
of American newspapermen around and there was no publicity here 
about it. At one place the crowd lifted the rear wheels of the automo- 
bile up as they didn’t want me to get away. I had to get out and shake 
hands with all of them. 
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So the reception that I received made me feel that President Eisen- 
hower would have a reception which had never been known before in 
any country. 

The people crave peace. 

One of the great losses of the Paris debacle is that President Eisen- 
hower will not be able to go to the Soviet Union. 

The man who would have been best received was President Roose- 
velt—to keep this bipartisan—because he was their friend. When he 
died the Russian people felt they had lost a friend. Somehow he got 
a feeling across to people that he cared about them and they believed 
he would lead the world to peace. 

But the next was President Eisenhower. 

And this is a permanent loss. 

If he had gone there, it would have been very difficult for the Soviet 
propaganda to take hold, as it has in the past, against us. Many 
people would have believed President Eisenhower when he spoke 
with his warm personality that it is unthinkable that we should ever 
starta war. This would have had a long-term influence. 

Senator Munpr. I have one final question. 

As I summarize your discussion with our chairman, I will put it 
this way, that the objectives of the Communists remain pretty con- 
stant but their tactics change, and they adjust themselves to differing 
conditions; and that you would recommend, and I think that our 
committee would recommend, that the objectives of this country 
should remain equally constant in opposition to this Communist 
threat ; and, likewise, we have to change our tactics. 

Mr. Harrrman. I fully agree. I think that we should always stick 
to our principles, that we should never compromise them. That is 
why I am opposed to all of the ideas of accepting the status quo in 
Eastern Europe. We must stand for freedom, the right of self-deter- 
mination, and individual dignity as opposed to Soviet imposed 
powerful state and dictatorships. We should never make any deals 
which divide spheres of influence. 

We should stick to that. We have to recognize, however, that to 
the Kremlin, this means a struggle to the end. 

They are fighting for world domination, for Communist dictator- 
aM and we are going to struggle in a peaceful way, but constantly 
and vigorously, for a world of freedom. 

I think that we will win out in the long run if we stick to it, but 
we must never deviate from our objective. 

But don’t let us talk about liberation. 

Forgive me for using that word. But I have been sufficiently criti- 
cal both ways this morning. 

That is a misunderstood word. That means war to most people. 
But let us talk about the human rights, that we are going to uphold 
human rights in any conference in which we are engaged. 

Senator Munpr. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Humphrey. 

Senator Humpnrey. First, I want to apologize to my good friend 
Governor Harriman for being delayed, but we had two other meet- 
ings this morning and it is a little difficult. 

I was very much impressed with what you have just said in refer- 
ence to the reception that you thought the President would receive. 
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In some of my private conversations around with people following my 
trip to Russia, I have said—and told the President when I visited 
with him—that I thought if he ever got there he would have a recep- 
tion that was unbelievable. 

I think this is true. 

I thoroughly agree with what you said about two men in American 
public life who are heroes in the Soviet Union; they are Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt and Dwight Eisenhower. There isn’t any doubt 
about it at all. Mr. Khrushchev, in his talk with me, mentioned several] 
times his respect for the President. 

I had a feeling that were this visit to take place, the people in the 
Soviet Union would literally blow their tops, that the lid would come 
off. And, asa matter of fact, I feel that when Mr. Eisenhower went to 
India, that this shook the leaders in the Kremlin a little bit, the tre- 
mendous welcome that he received in India. I had some feeling that 
Mr. Khrushchev may have become deeply concerned that the welcome 
that the President of the United States would receive in Russia would 
be too big. 

I really think that we ought to be challenging the Soviet Union te 
renew that invitation, and I am one that thinks the President ought 
to go no matter what, if the invitation is extended, because it seems 
to me that this would be the break in the Iron Curtain that is needed. 

Senator Javits. I couldn’t agree more, and I just wanted to record 
myself there. I would like to agree with Senator Humphrey. 

Mr. Harriman. I don’t know how you can get the invitation re- 
instated. 

Senator Humpurey. I don’t ask that, but what I am saying is that 
I think the world ought to know that Mr. Khrushchev and the men 
in the Kremlin were afraid to let the President of the United States 
come to the Soviet Union, in the light of what I think would have been 
a historical breakthrough to the public of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Harriman. I am inclined to believe that Khrushchev wanted 
the visit, but I am quite sure that there were elements within the 
Kremlin that were afraid of it and didn’t want it from the very be- 
ginning, just, of course, as there were people in the Kremlin who 
didn’t want Khrushchev to come here. 

But I am not sure that Khrushchev was against it because he would 
bask in the glory of having produced President Eisenhower. He 
wants popular applause. 

You know he went back from his trip to the United States—and I 
followed as carefully as I could from the American press and British 
press, his accounts of his trip, and some of the translations from 
the Soviet press—and he boasted, saying, “I was a great success over 
there, and I have become a great friend of the President of the 
United States, and I have brought peace to you. The chances of 
peace are much better asa result of my trip.” 

Therefore, he said, “Now we can begin to have a little prosperity, 
too, and I am going to give you some more shoes, and I am going to 
give you some more refrigerators.” These are things which the peo- 
ple want very much. He was running on a platform of peace and 
a better life. 
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The events leading up to the debacle in Paris were a great come- 
down for Khrushchev. I think you are right in this sense: It was 
beginning to dawn upon Khrushchev that since President Eisenhower 
had such a tremendous welcome in India it was having an adverse 
effect on his prestige because he was not so well received on the occa- 
sion of his own trip there. The beginning of the difficulties, I think, 
started in the southeast Asian trip where Mr. Khrushchev found he 
wasn't as well received as he had expected. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, 1 would join with you, Governor, in 
your analysis of Mr. Khrushchev’s reactions. I think that you are 
right that Mr. Khrushchev would have looked upon the President’s 
visit as a sort of personal triumph. 

An adviser to me on Soviet politics said something like this, and I 
would like to get your observation on it. This gentleman, whom I 
relied on for a good deal of the time, is a retired professor in the field 
of international relations, and he said that Mr. Khrushchev, in his 
understanding with President Eisenhower, said to the Russian people, 
“I get along with this man, and I am going to bring you peace,” but 
that that understanding was shaken and shattered when the President 
of the United States took sole responsibility for the U-2 flight. 

This gentleman who consults with me, or gives me his advice, says 
that in the eyes of Mr. Khrushchev, and of the Communists, this was 
like breaking the pact and breaking the party line. He predicted to 
me about 3 weeks ago that you could expect Mr. Khrushchev to carry 
on a very bitter personal attack against Eisenhower because he, 
Khrushchev, had staked his reputation, so to speak, in the Soviet 
Union upon his relationships with the President of the United States, 
and that he, Khrushchev, was being nibbled at and attacked from the 
right, so to speak, in the Soviet Union by the Stalinist element and 
the militarist element; and that when the President took the personal 
responsibility for the spy plane incident there was nothing left for 
Mr. Khrushchev to do but to attack as ferociously as he did. 

I am not going to say that I subscribe fully to that observation. I 
wondered what your view was. 

Mr. Harrman. I will say this: I think this began before the U-2 
incident. 

Senator Humenurey. I do, too. 

Mr. Harrman. I think, somehow or other, Mr. Khrushchev thought 
he was going to be able to find some middle ground with President 
Eisenhower about Berlin, and what happened, I don’t know. In any 
event, it appeared as if President Eisenhower was paying more atten- 
tion to the general approach of Adenauer rather than Macmillan, and 
Mr. Khrushchev went to Paris and found out De Gaulle’s strong 
views—all of these began before the U-2 incident. 

Now it is very easy to say the handling of the U-2 incident was 
wrong. 

Not to second guess how it should have been handled, but to apply 
ourselves specifically to your question, I think there is evidence that 
Mr. Khrushchev was very much hurt either because he thought Presi- 
dent Eisenhower let him down or because he had made a bad mistake 
in judgment. He was counting on his political position to be improved 
by this close personal relationship with the President. 
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I thought myself, as long as you raise the question, that the Secre- 
tary of State was unnecessarily positive in the manner in which he 
took responsibility. I would have hoped that the Secretary of State 
or the President should not have taken responsibility for this. If 
they did take responsibility, they should have played it down. 

I don’t have Mr. Herter’s statement in front of me, but it was a fairly 
vigorous statement. He said something like, “Considering the fact 
that these people may attack us any minute”—I may be exaggerating 
a little bit, but it was the implication—‘we have to know and pro- 
tect ourselves against surprise attack.” Mr. Herter also gave the im- 
pression that the overflights would be continued. 

If he was going to take responsibility, I think that I would have 
advised him to play it down, indicating that this was just one of 
these things that the intelligence service does. They wanted to find 
out about the weather and maybe get a little information and photo- 
graphs, but all of this type of information about us is known to the 
Russians, and we are not concerned about it. 

I think there wouldn’t have been such a violent reaction on the part 
of the Kremlin. 

Then I believe that Mr. Khrushchev did offer the President a way 
out. Some people think it wasatrap. Idon’t agree with that. I think 
the President would have done well to have disassociated himself from 
the incident. I recognize there might have been domestic problems 
involved in his disassociating himself from it—the question of the 
President being on the job and all of that sort of thing. Just. what 
would have happened in the Paris Conference if he had disassociated 
himself, I am not prepared to say. 

But I do think, in the overall, that Khrushchev had gambled his 
political position or staked his political position on the relationship he 
had developed with President Eisenhower, and he felt very much let 
down. Let down by the way events happened. That was why he left 
a loophole open, even up to the time the President took personal 
responsibility. 

Senator Humpnrey. I have just one final observation. 

Without going into this past event, which is a subject before an- 
other committee where we are having very detailed discussion of it in 
executive session, would you be of a mind, Governor Harriman, that 
it goes to our national interest to attempt to have the most intimate 
kind of contact with the people in the Soviet Union ? 

Let me backstop that a bit. What I am getting at is this: 

There is a tendency now, due to this summit debacle, to firm up. 
When some people say “firm up” they mean just withdraw. 

Do you think that we ought to pursue a policy which furthers our 
cultural exchanges and which furthers the people-to-people contact? 

Mr. Harrman. I think that would be the worst possible position 
for us to take. I think before you came in, Senator, I said that I am 
very glad the President, in his report to the Nation, indicated that he 
was going to keep our negotiations with the Soviet Union open on a 
businesslike basis. We ought to encourage or increase rather than 
decrease our efforts to get additional exchanges. 

I mentioned the importance of that before you came in. 

There are obviously certain risks involved, some things that they 
get, some advantages that we don’t like, but the value of breaking 
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down the Iron Curtain and breaking down the suspicion and the 
secrecy with which the Russian people have been forced to live is of 
vital importance. 

We would be playing into their hands if we were to pursue a policy 
of tightening up. In fact, I think it would injure us with everyone 
around the world, and nobody wants war. ‘Therefore, any toughness 
on our part is going to injure our prestige with our friends and our 
allies and the uncommitted nations. 

This is a time for us to be calm. I think, as Senator Jackson said, 
this is a time for us to be calm and consistent in both our military 
posture and our political posture, and unwavering from the policies 
we have assumed. 

We should attempt to reach an understanding, a human under- 
standing with the Soviet people. 

Senator Humenrey. The only point that I think important to em- 
phasize from my point of view at this juncture is that there is a point 
of view in this country that says, to wit, well we never should have 
had Mr. Khrushchev here anyhow, and it is a good thing now that 
the President doesn’t have to go to the Soviet Union. 

I disagree with that point of view. I think that the biggest blow- 
out of all of this summit failure was the fact that the President of the 
United States is not going to go to the Soviet Union. 

It is not because 4 going to the Soviet Union would express ap- 
oproval of the Soviet system, but, as I think you well put it, that the 
Socedent, in going to the Soviet Union, would have had a very excel- 
lent reception, such a tremendous reception that he would have broken 
through much of the propaganda which the Soviet people don’t 
believe themselves. 

There wasn’t a single minute for 8 days and 8 nights that I didn’t 
have people, when 1 would go down to these railroad stations and 
talk to them, who would ask me this kind of question: Do you have 
ahouse? And: Do youdriveacar? And: Do you want to go to war? 

It was such questions that filled me with hope. I was of the 
opinion that the appearance of the President of the United States 
would be one of the greatest and most masterful propaganda strokes 
on our part, if you can use the word “propaganda,” and it would be 
the presentation of the truth, right before the eyes of the Soviet 
people. 

I think the great tragedy of this whole thing was not what happened 
to the spy plane, or the fact that they didn’t even hold a summit 
conference—but the real tragedy is the fact that the President of 
the United States is not going to be able to make that trip. I think 
it would have been much more significant than the trip that is being 
projected to the Far East, as important as that is. The people that 
need to see the President of the United States are the people behind 
the Iron Curtain. Every time a prominent American can go behind 
the Iron Curtain it gives the men in the Kremlin cold chills. 

This is the way to wage the so-called psychological contest, and I 
think that your trip, Governor, as the former ambassador—I heard a 
great deal about this from many people—that your trip had a tremen- 
dous psychological effect. It was because of your position there and 
because you represented a point of view in this country. 

I wanted to say this because there has been so much talk, “Well, 
now we have to be tough.” 
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It is one thing to be strong and another thing to be tough. If 
you are strong, you don’t have to be tough. If you know what you 
are about, you don’t have to act that way. 

Mr. Harrman. Senator, the thing the Russian people want most 
of all is a return to the friendship that they thought existed between 
us during the war, and, of course, that came up all of the time while 
I was in Russia last year as the people knew I had been our wartime 
ambassador. It is really pathetic how much they cling to the hope 
of peace, through this relationship with us. 

We have been held up as being warmongers and imperialists, but 
they don’t believe it fully. And the President’s trip, as I think I said 
before you came in—I agree with what you say very much—it would 
have had lasting effect. It was one of the net losses of this debacle, 
which we will never recover. 

I would be delighted if you could reestablish the invitation, and I 
am certainly glad to hear that you would urge the President to accept 
it if it came. And, if it can be reestablished, I think that he should 
go, and I would hope that he would go. 

I don’t quite see it happening, however. 

Senator Humpurey. I don’t think this is an impossibility, and I 
think that this discussion is worthwhile because, let me tell you, if it 
did happen there would be a hue and cry in this country that the Presi- 
dent ought not to go because of the insults that he has suffered. 

I can say that my immediate reaction would be “Don’t go, because 
you have been insulted, and the office of the Presidency has been in- 
sulted, and the Nation has been insulted.” 

But the one thing that could be the greatest blow to the men in the 
Kremlin, to some of the forces in the Kremlin, would be the presence 
in the Soviet Union of the leader of the free nations of the world. I 
think this would have a tremendous effect. And it may be that one has 
to be pretty big about swallowing some of the abuse. But once those 
yeople heard the President of the United States was coming, even the 
Soviet secret police couldn’t contain them. What happened to Mr. 
Nixon in Poland would look like it was a meeting in the vestibule com- 
pared to what would happen in the Soviet Union with the President 
coming there. 

Mr. Harriman. If this committee can find ways and means to re- 
establish the President’s visit to the Soviet Union, it would be doing 
a great service to our Nation. 

Senator Humpnrey. I doubt we will be able to do it. 

Senator Jackson. Right on this point 

Mr. Harrman. But may I say, it does indicate just what you have 
said, Mr. Chairman—the need for us to be calm and not to make violent 
statements, both for its effect within the Soviet Union and among our 
friends and allies around the world. 

Senator Jackson. Might I ask this question before I turn to Sen- 
ator Javits. It is in keeping with the questions asked by Senator 
Humphrey: 

When I visited the Soviet Union in 1956, both in the European and 
Asiatic part of Russia, it was clear to me that the people were most 
friendly. They didn’t know me from anyone else in America, but they 
were friendly because I was an American. 

I want to ask you this question: 
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For years and years the people have been told under Stalin that we 
are bad, that we want war and only the men in the Kremlin want 
peace, that the whole capitalist world is that way. How do you ac- 
count for the ability of the people to sort of throw that off and have 
this warm attitude for our people as a whole? 

In your case and in the case of Mr. Roosevelt it is a different situa- 
tion. You were there during the war, a part of the alliance, and you 

articipated in what they called their “great patriotic war.” They 
don’t call it World War IT; it was the “great patriotic war.” 

How do you account for the inability of the men in the Kremlin, 
despite, as I say, years and years of propaganda abuse against this 
country, to suppress this deep warmth, which it is, on the part of 
the man in the street in the Soviet Union toward Americans as a 
whole? 

Mr. Harriman. There are several factors. One is that, in spite 
of the propaganda against us, we have been held up as the Nation to 
copy. They want our machine tools, and they want our way of life, 
and they have to catch up with us, and all of the things that we have 
done they want to copy, including eventually our standard of living. 

In addition to that, the propaganda has to a considerable extent 
separated the American people from what they call the ruling circles. 
They stick to the Communist idea that it is the great businessmen and 
industrialists who rule our country, or the militarists. But they like 
American people. It is almost the same with us: we like the Russian 
people but we don’t like the government; and they have done the same 
thing. 

Senator Jackson. How did you overcome that suspicion, of being 
a part of the so-called “ruling circles” of this country ? 

Mr. Harrrmman. When Mr. Khrushchev came to my house—I asked 
a number of bankers and business people to meet him—and most of 
them were Republicans, but we had a few Democrats—and I said: 

Now we are meeting with the people that you consider a cross section of the 
ruling circles, and perhaps you would like to ask them some questions. 

We had a very interesting talk. 

But, in any event, during the war, we were allies, and, so, I was 
held up as the American Ambassador and a friend. 

But those two things are very important to recognize. And, 
thirdly, a great many of the Russian people in one form or another 
have come to this country. Others have relations or friends in the 
United States or Canada and they have heard something about this 
country. Communuication is too general in this world to keep the 
bars up completely. But I think the important thing is, as you have 
said, the friendship is there, and we ought to cultivate it. We ought 
to recognize that everything we do and every statement made by pub- 
lic officials has a bearing, and some of it penetrates through. When 
you have a censorship, the word-of-mouth travel of information is a 
very important one. 

Seouiee Jackson. Senator Javits. 

Senator Javirs. I am glad Senator Bush is here because I was 
going to give you his personal greetings. We participated in another 
meeting and I was dispatched to represent us both. 

Senator Bush will say a word for himself, but I had a few ques- 
tions to ask. 
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I would like to get back to national policy machinery. I would 
like to ask you whether you believe, as I am sure you do, that the 
struggle will be decided by military means or do you believe it will be 
decided probably by the strategy which we undertake in various fields, 
including the military field but not by the gauge of battle between 
ourselves and the Communist bloc ? 

Mr. Hareran. I think it is the broadest strategy of almost all 
aspects of our life. And I mentioned in my testimony that there is 
this fourth dimension which is the ideological struggle which we 
haven’t really entered yet. 

We should have a better information program, but we must also do 
all of the other things. We must have military strength, and we must 
have an economic program. But, along with that, there must come'a 
program which enters the ideological conflict as well. I think you 
will agree, Senator, we really haven’t tackled it yet. 

Senator Javits. Do you feel that the way we are organized now 
through the National Security Council, and our various Cabinet de- 
partments, we are organized to wage this strategic struggle, what you 
call the fourth dimension, to the best effect ? 

Mr. Harrman. Well, I think that is too much of a question for a 
yes-or-no answer. 

I think, certainly, progress has been made in organizing the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. But my testimony indicates certain 
areas in which I think it could be strengthened. 

Before you came in, Senator Bush, I had indicated in my testimony 
that I had read Mr. Lovett’s testimony and I wanted to associate my- 
self with the suggestions that he made. 

I think progress has been made, but I think the organization of the 
executive branch or the relationship of it with Congress are not yet 
adequate to the task that we have to face. 

I am saying very readily that progress has been made in the last 
§ years, and, so, this is not a partisan statement at all. 

Senator Javrrs. I noticed your allusion to the war cabinet system 
of the British, and, as a political decision of first importance, the send- 
ing of a division to the Middle East in the summer of 1940 notwith- 
standing Britain’s precarious situation at that time. 

Now, do you believe, from your knowledge of our organizational 
machinery, that we would be capable of a similar strategic, coordi- 
nated decision at the top with the governmental machinery we have? 

Mr. Harrman. Yes, certainly. That would be in our case a Presi- 
dential decision as Commander in Chief and one which he could make 
without the necessity of consultation with anyone. 

I think, obviously, matters that are of major importance which 
should be discussed with the leaders of the opposite party in the Con- 
gress, and, assuming there was agreement, bipartisan decisions could 
be taken. 

I mentioned the question of the ban on nuclear testing as a similar 
point. It is one in which there are scientific reasons pro and con, and 
it is a political decision as to whether we are better off in the long run 
by taking certain risks and foregoing certain additional information 
in return for the hope to avoid more serious risks in the future. That 
would be a subject, whatever the decision may be, where it would be 
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vital for both party leaders to agree, and it should not be subjected to 
partisan debate. : 

Senator Javirs. While we are on that subject, Ambassador Kennan 
testified that he took a very dim view of summitry; that is, of having 
a summit meeting. Now do you believe from your experience w ith 
the Russians that there is any likelihood of Khrushchev or Russian 
leadership coming back to the summit idea after this experience / 

Mr. Harriman. Mr. Khrushchev has made it plain that he wants 
another summit meeting, and he said 6 or 8 months and went on to 
say “and if we can’t have it then, perhaps at a little later time.” 

T didn’t read all of Mr. Kennan’s testimony, and I have great re- 
spect for him. He was my counsellor in Moscow during ‘the war, 
and his knowledge of Russia is one that should be made constantly 
available to the American Government. We don’t always agree upon 
final judgments. People trained in diplomacy tend to want to stick 
to the diplomatic method of procedure. It is time honored. But the 
situation today is different than formerly. Normally, two countries 
would discuss their matters quietly between their ambassadors and 
come to some agreement and undertaking. Today almost everything 
has its effect among many nations. We cannot, for example, assume 
responsibility for making commitments that affect the future of Ger- 
many. We can’t make that decision alone and we have to bring in 
other countries affected. At times we can keep the group down to just 
the French and British, but we must constantly, as you know, consult 
with the others affected. Therefore, bilateral consultations no longer 
permit the old form of diplomacy. Therefore, you have to have 
meetings on a multinational basis. These are meetings in regard to 
disarmament, in which our experts get together, and we have meet- 
ings of the foreign ministers. Some of these are multinational in 
their approach. 

As long as we face a system in the Soviet Union where there is such 
concentrated power in the hands of one man, or where one man ex- 
presses the will of the Central Committee, there is value in having a 
summit meeting. 

I believe that we shouldn’t discard all idea of having further sum- 
mit meetings because this one has been a failure. 

I think it underlines however, the caution that should be used and 
the fact that there should be adequate preparation. It would be 
foolhardy to have one otherwise. 

I don’t mean everything should be cut and dried except the sign- 
ing of the agreements, but sufficient progress should be made so that 
a meeting among the heads of governments could produce some good. 

I testified before you came back, Senator, that I thought that we 
had reached a point where a discussion between the heads of govern- 
ments would be of value in connection with arms limitation. That 
I base on my talks with Khrushchev, and general discussions that have 
taken place. 

I felt that if they had met and had discussed the situation, there 
would have been a new direction agreed upon to give to the more 
detailed discussion by the committees now meeting. 

We were not ready for the Berlin discussion. There was too much 
of a head-on collision. I think as you look b: and I am not 
criticizing the President, and before you came in I said I have great 
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admiration for the President’s courage to go there and take the 
risk—but I have felt that greater emphasis should be given to the 
arms area and less to the Berlin situation. ' 

I didn’t foresee very much coming out of the meeting, for the 
reason that the Berlin situation had been overemphasized. 

Senator Javrrs. So you believe that the national policy machinery 
which we recommend should contemplate further summit meetings 
and also action at the summit with respect to disarmament and per- 
haps even nuclear testing ? 

Mr. Harriman. Yes; I think so. I think that it should contem- 
plate summitry but under rather greater care and preparation than 
before. 

You see, of course, we are all the product of our experience, and I 
am affected by my own experience during the war. I could talk my 
head off to Molotov and Mikoyan and the head of our military mission 
could talk to the marshals of the Red Army and we would just get 
absolutely nowhere. That was why I saw Stalin so much, because 
when we got to a point, on almost every detail, everything had to be 
settled by Stalin. Unless I could get to him, nothing could be done. 

Now, Khrushchev is not in the same position as Stalin. But there 
is, by their system, great suspicion of leaving policy decisions to sub- 
ordinates, and, therefore, as long as the Soviet system remains as it 
is now, I think that there is great value in getting to the top. The 
summit is one of the ways to do that. 

Senator Javirs. The Russian system then demands that we be ready 
to meet at the summit? 

Mr. Harriman. Under appropriate circumstances. 

Senator Javrrs. And our machinery ought to be organized in con- 
templation of that rather than in contemplation of the idea that we 
are going back to old-style diplomacy ? 

Mr. Harriman. I think we should use every other means to come 
to agreements, as we are now doing, by our different committees that 
are meeting on disarmament and other consultations, and the foreign 
ministers’ conferences. But we should be prepared for the summit 
meetings if they are necessary and if there is sufficient reason to hope 
that an agreement can be reached. 

However, I don’t think that we should contemplate summit meet- 
ings where it is the probability of a major blowup, which I think 
perhaps we would have had over Berlin if we judged the position of 
Khrushchev as being his real position based on his Baku speech, and 
the one that I think our President correctly took. 

Senator Javits. We learned from recent events that preparation 
should be for the new lines rather than back again along the old lines. 

Mr. Harriman. I would suggest that. 

Senator Javirs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Bush. 

Senator Busu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am sorry that I wasn’t present to hear the Governor’s presenta- 
tion, but I have it and I have been through it, and I will take it home 
to read. 

I would observe, if I might, that for some 30 years I have watched 
the Governor’s activity in public life with intense interest. 

Mr. Harrmman. And not always with approval. 
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Senator Busu. Well, you would be surprised with how much, and 
not always in agreement. But nevertheless I have had a great ad- 
miration of his public service which I think is unequalled by an 
individual today in either political party. 

I think that I can defend that statement on most any ground. The 
important jobs which he has held, some of which are listed on the 
face of this. I doubt any man in this country could possibly have 
accomplished so much and done so many important things as he has 
done. For that reason, it is obvious that his remarks to this com- 
mittee should have great weight, and, from my personal observation, 
I think they contain excellent advice out of a long and intense experi- 
ence of devoted public service. I am very glad that the committee 
has had the advantage of hearing Governor Harriman this morning. 

Senator Jackson. If the Chair might interpose at this point, one 
phase of our hearing thus far is related to the problem of getting good 
people in government. I want to say that the firm of Brown Bros., 
Harriman has made probably the finest contribution to government 
service of any firm inthe country. That is Mr. Lovett and Mr. Harri- 
man and Senator Bush. 

I can speak impartially because we have had Mr. Lovett before our 
committee, and I want to say in all candor that I don’t know of any 
man living today who has the knowledge that Mr. Lovett has about 
national security. Governor Harriman, with his long experience in 
diplomacy during the war period and the postwar period, adds to that. 
And Senator Bush, now serving in the Senate, has taken a very keen 
interest in defense problems and the broad national security problem. 

I think the firm of Brown Bros., Harriman is an example to the 
whole country, and I might add there is never a problem of conflict of 
interest. They went about their job and they came down here and 
served for long periods of time. Someway and somehow, they seem 
to solve those problems. 

Mr. Harriman. May I offer my brother’s name to the list you have 
given. He was appointed head of the Red Cross by President Truman 
even though he was a Republican, and that is our major difference in 
life. And he was reappointed by President Eisenhower. 

Senator Jackson. I am sorry. I didn’t mean to leave out Roland 
Harriman from the list. 

I do say, in all seriousness, I think it is one of the fine examples for 
other firms to follow, Senator Bush. 

Senator Busu. I again say that the Governor himself has encour- 
aged this, without which I am sure the rest of us would not have been 
able to do what little we may have done. 

Senator Jackson. It is true, Governor Harriman, that you started 
the ball rolling in 1933 when you first went to work for Mr. Roosevelt, 
and then followed Mr. Lovett and Senator Bush and your brother, 
Roland Harriman. 

Mr. Harriman. My great regret was that I was already committed 
to support another gentleman for the Senate when Senator Bush an- 
nounced he was going to run for the Senate. And, so, I didn’t enter 
the campaign. I am very much gratified that my partner has taken 
a strong position in many directions that I approve, and we reserve 
some for argument. 
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Senator JACKSON. Maybe some of the strength of Brown Bros., Har- 
riman is that there is a wide range of views within the firm on all 

matters. 

Mr. Harriman. That is as it should be in our country. 

Mr. Penpteron. Governor, in your prepared statement, you indi- 

cated there is very little communication between the American am- 
bassadors and their staffs of the different countries. Has there not 
been a practice for the embassy people within a region such as Latin 
America or Africa to meet periodically with representatives from 
the Department of State to coordinate policy for that particular 
part of the world ? 

Mr. Harriman. I don’t know if you heard my testimony. I added 
a sentence there as to periodic area meetings now being held by the 
Assistant Secretary. I said that they are good but they are not ade- 
quate. I think they are excellent. 

I was told—and I don’t know whether it is true or not—there wasn’t 
enough money; some of our ambassadors wanted to send their staff 
members to other countries in South America but there wasn’t enough 
money to allow the travel. 

But this is something that dates back before the present adminis- 
tration, and I am not being critical of the present administration. 
It has existed for some time. 

Since many questions have an international, or regionwide if not 
worldwide implication, it becomes increasingly necessary to bring 
together individuals in our missions in different parts of the world. 

Mr. Penpteron. In the next paragraph of your prepared state- 
ment you refer to the period of time of service of the Foreign Service 
people in posts. Recently, I believe, the period of service has been 
increased to 4 years. Do you think that that period should be in- 
creased ? 

Mr. Harriman. I didn’t realize that. Generally speaking, it has 
been shorter than that. 

I think that isa move in the right direction. 

I think it depends on the post, on how long you keep someone there. 

The maximum number of Foreign Service officers should have serv- 
ice either in Moscow or some of the Eastern European posts or some 
place of Communist domination. That is from the standpoint of 
education. There is no use leaving them there too long. They get 
very little value out of the post after a certain period of time. 

I would move them fairly fast so as to rotate them. I would have 
more flexibility as far as the ambassadors are concerned. There ought 
to be flexibility, depending upon the post and denending upon the 
individual involved. Take certain individuals: We had an agricul- 
tural expert in Russia. He knew Russian and had studied Russian 
agriculture for years. He was enormously valuable. Such a man 
ought to be onl g in the area. On the other hand, we should have a 
cross-fertilization of concepts. I found it of considerable value to 
have in Moscow men from our China posts. That did us a lot of good 
and it did them a lot of good. I am not suggesting that we specialize 
too much or that people : are left to become too set in their ways. 

Mr. Penpieton. In your prepared statement, while discussing the 
selection of ambassadors, you cite Cuba as a case in point. Just what 
was the point that you had in mind proving by the citing of Cuba? 
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Mr. Harriman. Senator, do you want me to answer that question ? 
I would rather not. It deals with personalities, and I would rather 
not put in the record personalities. If I may have that permission. 

Senator Jackson. I think it can be stipulated, as the chairman re- 
calls, that the Ambassador to Cuba at the time in question was a 
political appointee ; was he not ? 

Mr. Penpieron. I don’t believe the statement here refers to a 
particular time. I merely wanted to cite the fact that Mr. Bonsal, the 
present Ambassador ; 

Mr. Harrman. He is a man that I have the highest respect for, and 
he was assigned to me as political adviser when I was Ambassador in 
charge of the Marshall plan in Paris. I am delighted to see him there, 
and I wish him well. 

I would like to say that Mr. Castro is exploiting an anti-American 
feeling. I have no brief for Castro, and there is nothing about him 
that I like, but I think that we should do a little self-analysis to 
know why it is that he can find this anti-American feeling to exploit. 
We are not here today to do that, and, so, I would rather not go into 
it in too much detail. 

But it does turn back to the fact that we have a history in Latin 
America, dating back many years, when American companies did ex- 

loit the people and showed very little interest in the economic wel- 
on of the country. That is one of the dividends we are getting 
today. 

This has nothing to do with the last decade, but goes back into 
early history. Therefore, I do think it is very important for us, 
Mr. Chairman, to give consideration to the manner in which we do 
attempt to make a great point of American property rights. 

I believe, of course, in supporting American property rights, but I 
would prefer to see that done on a multilateral basis, and have many 
of these things referred to the Organization of American States. 
Rather than attempt to battle it out bilaterally. Cuba has a long his- 
tory. It dates back to the time of transfer of these lands from the- 
small farm economy to the great sugar-producing economy which made 
paupers of the peasants, gave them 5-month jobs at very low rates of 
pay. No matter who owned the sugar companies, they were bound te 

e unpopular. 

In dealing with Cuba, as well as other parts of the world, we should 
try to understand what is happening. We are too ready to assume 
that we are liked everywhere in the world regardless of what is 
happening. 

_Basically, I think there is a disposition for most people to want to 
like the United States, but that is not always true. 

Mr. PenpLeTon. Further down on the same page you indicate: 





I do not believe * * * that the Secretary of State should have the operating 
responsibility for the * * * foreign aid program. 

That is the present situation, is it not? He does not have the 
operating responsibility ? 

Mr. Harriman. That is right. But it does not have the prestige 
that it used to have as an independent agency. 

Mr. Penpieron. Discussing the last paragraph on that page, about 
the foreign aid program, I believe you indicated the relationship be- 
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tween foreign aid and military defense, and that military defense 
should not be carried out at the expense of mutual security programs. 

Mr. Harriman. What I said was that I thought we were making 
mistakes when we only say that if there are arms limitations we will 
divert a considerable part of the saving in arms expenditure to our 
foreign aid programs. 

I think, if it is desirable in the welfare of the world and in our own 
welfare, to expand those programs before we get the benefit of a re- 
duction in military expenditures. 

To be plain, I think it is a very good thing for us to suggest, that if 
we do have an arms limitation, it will be substantially increased, but 
I do not think we should appear to the world as being only willing to 
expand our economic aid if there is arms limitation. 

Mr. PrenbeEToN. I believe that is the position of General Lemnitzer, 
too, the Army Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Harriman. I am glad to hear that. General Lemnitzer and I 
were very close friends when he was first assigned as a junior officer 
early in 1948 or 1949, when NATO was beginning, and I gained a 
great respect for his judgment. I would be glad to associate myself 
with his testimony about international affairs as I know so much about 
his thinking. 

Mr. Penpteton. In his statement on March 7, 1960, he says: 

We are unanimous in our belief that not a single dollar should be added to our 
respective service budgets if that dollar had to be taken away from the mutual 
security program. 

Mr. Harriman. That confirms my statement that I give him a blank 
check in supporting his point of view. He was one of the finest officers 
in the service, and a man who thoroughly understands the inter- 
national implications of what we are doing, both military and eco- 
nomic. 

Mr. Penpteton. In discussing the fourth dimension of foreign 
policy you made a statement to the effect that we should not try to sell 
the free enterprise system abroad. If I don’t quote you correctly, 
would you correct me ? 

Mr. Harriman. I think I said our objective is not solely to sell the 
free enterprise system abroad, or that is what I intended to say. 
What we should try to sell is our concept of freedom, independence, 
and the worth of the individual, and some of the basic concepts of our 
great Declaration of Independence. 

There is nothing in the Declaration of Independence which de- 
scribes the free enterprise system. 

Now the free enterprise system is something that we can’t fully ex- 

rt. Iam not sure that many people or businessmen who talk about 
it really fully understand it. Sur American free enterprise system 
has been undergoing a very considerable change in the last 30 years. 
There have been greater mergers and more domination by the large 
companies. Our system permits the widest latitude for individual 
initiative and, at the same time, the Federal Government’s responsi- 
bilities for the social welfare is increasing and, since the Employment 
Act of 1946, a responsibility for the welfare of our economy as a 
whole. 

That is going on regardless of political party, and it is going to 
continue. 
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Now the thing that I object to, I would like to get in the record 
if I may: I have been told that we are not permitted to finance a 
government-owned steel mill because ideologically we think steel mills 
ought to be owned by private enterprise. 

Now, as a result of that, we find that in India that the Russians, 
British, and Germans finance the Indian Government on steel mills 
and we have not. We have stayed clear of them. I understand that 
is true in other countries. 

If the steel is developed it is going to help private enterprise in 
India. Today small industry can’t develop because of lack of steel. 
It would be folly for anybody to imagine that private enterprise could 
develop steel mills in India to the extent needed. In India steel is 
one of their most logical developments, since they have good coking 
coal and cheap iron ore, and it is logical for India to make steel. 
They will make steel as cheaply as anywhere in the world. 

Now there just isn’t $1 billion of private capital in India to build 
these steel mills. American private capital isn’t going to finance it. 
Therefore, for us to not recognize that because it offends our ideologi- 
cal concept—is the trouble. 

I decry our permitting Khrushchev to continue to shout “This is 
a battle between capitalism and communism.” Nobody knows just 
what capitalism means. The battle is between dictatorship and 
democracy, between freedom of the individual and the dignity and 
worth of the individual and the all-powerful state which he is sup- 
posed to serve. That is where we ought to get our ideological battle 
going. It is not in the area of some economic theories that some 
people may have, and I am glad to have the opportunity, sir, to correct 
any misunderstanding that there may be. 

I would like to say that I am for private enterprise, and I think 
private enterprise is of tremendous value in our own country, and, 
insofar as we can promote it abroad, that is fine. It is of very great 
importance. 

When I was Secretary of Commerce I made some proposals which 
later on were accepted in the tax field, to promote private enterprise. 
But we shouldn’t be putting it forward as an ideological objective. 

I think I have said enough to make it clear that I am not trying 
to oppose private enterprise or the free-enterprise system so much as 
trying to put it into its place. Our own system is not a fully export- 
able system. It has been developed for our own consumption here 
at home. 

Mr. PenDieton. There is no reason we shouldn’t talk about it be- 
cause of what it is in this country, but we should not establish it as 
a condition of the granting of assistance and aid to another country. 

Mr. Harriman. That is right, and I think that we have lost, Mr. 
Chairman, by our refusing at times to finance some government-owned 
enterprises only because it seems to be against our ideological con- 


syn 

t me be quick to say I would not finance an operation by a gov- 
ernment abroad that could be financed by some American or British 
or other private enterprise. But where it can’t be done, I see no 
reason why we shouldn’t help the government finance it if it is a 
sound project. In India at the present time about 90 percent of all 
industrial activity is in what they call the private sector. The steel 
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mills will substantially increase the amount of steel available in the 
private sector, and, I think, will tremendously increase the private 
industry within India. At the present time steel imports are being 
held down because they haven’t foreign exchange. The same thing is 
true of such things as fertilizer. No one is going to put money in 
fertilizer, and yet there seems to be no doubt that the Indian agricul- 
tural production could be almost doubled if they can get enough 
fertilizer. 

You can promote private enterprise in many ways by government 
investment. 

Forgive me for spending this time, but I didn’t want to give any 
impression that I was opposing private activity. 

Senator Jackson. Simply stated, we have no right to insist that 
other people be made over in our complete image. 

Mr. Harriman. That is right. 

It is impossible to do it, and, in the second place, we shouldn’t want 
to do it if we could. 

Senator Jackson. Isn’t it a fact that free private enterprise is only 
known to the North American Continent? There is a vast difference 
between capitalism and free private enterprise, and they have had 
capitalism in Europe, but there are cartels and all sorts of arrange- 
ments of private property. It is a vastly different concept than ours. 

If we got into the economic hassle, I can well imagine the difficulties 
that we would have with our own allies. One of the most faithful 
members of NATO, Secretary-General Spaak, is, I.believe, a Socialist. 
So, if we got into a question of the exportation of our particular con- 
cept of private enterprise, we would be in immediate difficulty with 
our best allies. 

Mr. Harrman. The harshest words which the Communists have 
used have been for the Social Democrats in Europe, Ernest Bevan and 
Spaak and others. They have reserved their harshest criticism for 
them. They would like to see reactionary governments in as many 
countries as possible because they think that they have a better chance 
against them. 

I think that we are going to win the battle because we are moving in 
the direction of greater social consciousness. 

Mr. Penpieton. Now, in your prepared statement, you say: 

The Secretary of State must, of course, control the policy of the agency 
responsible for information * * *. 

That is the present arrangement, is it not? 

Mr. Harriman. [assume so, yes. But, as I said, this is an argument 
that has gone back and forth in the information agency as well. 

I want to underline that these agencies have been inside and out- 
side of the State Department so often—I am not dealing on a partisan 
basis; I was making my judgment on the basis of the longer-range 
planning. 

These agencies have been moved inside and outside of the State 
Department, and as I have vigorous views on the subject, I wanted 
to express them. 

Mr. Prenpteron. In connection with your prepared statement—in 
order to keep this bipartisan as you have indicated and as we are 
making the study—I would like to refer to some of the people in the 
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present administration who could meet the requirements you have 
suggested here. I would like to see whether you agree that they do 
meet the requirements of your test. 

Gordon Gray, Special Assistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs. 

Livingston Merchant, Under Secretary of State. 

And James Riddleberger, head of the International Cooperation 
Administration. 

George Allen, Director of USIA. 

Herbert York, Director of Research and Engineering, Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Mr. Harriman. Who is that? 

Mr. Penpieton. Herbert York. 

Mr. Harriman. I thought both Mr. Allen and Mr. Riddleberger 
were Foreign Service officers. 

Senator Jackson. You don’t have to comment on personalities. 

Mr. Harriman, You left out Mr. David Bruce, who was a good 
Democrat, and I appointed him Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
and he was left out. 

I am not discussing personalities, but I do think this is a subject 
of very great importance. We should develop a national tradition, 
and it should be so set that any administration or any administrator 
that didn’t select men from both parties would be under public 
criticism. 

Senator Jackson. If the purpose of the question is to get a com- 
parison of who appointed more of the opposite party, I think we 
would be glad to have that put in the record. 

Mr. Penpteton. It is not that. 

Senator Jackson. I don’t know what the purpose of the question 
is, because if it is to show that some of these people are of the opposite 
political party, I don’t know. 

Mr. Prenpbteton. It is not intended to show they were members of 
any party. The statement of the witness was that. the people should 
be appointed without regard to a man’s party affiliation. 

I do not know the party affiliation of the Foreign Service officers 
involved. The point was that I believe they were appointed to those 
posts without reference to their affiliation. 

Mr. Harrman. I think that he has missed the point entirely. I 
wasn’t talking about using Foreign Service officers for jobs. Obvi- 
ously, they are to be used. 

But we go outside of the Government to pick people. Then you 
should do it without regard to party, and I think it is very healthy. 

When you put in the record the number of people who were in the 
Truman administration, which was a continuation of the war, and 
which was a natural outgrowth, I regret to find that there hasn’t been 
the same attempt that was made as previously. 

Senator Jackson. The Chair will only comment that not only was 
it good for the country but it was good politics as well. The country 
comes first. I think the appointment of Mr. Knox and Mr. Stimson 
was based on merit, and they were able and distinguished citizens. 
It didn’t hurt the Democrats politically. I will be frank. I don’t 
think other administrations have necessarily learned that. 
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Mr. Harrrmman. When I was appointed Secretary of Commerce, I 
asked Mr. Foster to be Under Secretary, and he was a Republican. I 
thought, since so many businessmen were Republicans, it would be a 
te policy to have a Republican there, and they would feel a little 

reer. 

Actually, Mr. Foster wouldn’t have joined the administration un- 
less he had felt the objectives were right. 

Later on he had a number of important positions. He became 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Penpteton. Obviously, under the weight of overwhelming evi- 
dence, I misread the statement at the top of page 11 of your prepared 
statement. 

Finally, in your discussion after your prepared statement, you re- 
ferred to the desirability of adequate preparation for summit confer- 
ences as a condition of success in that effort. 

Has that not been the position of President Eisenhower in this field ? 

Mr. Harriman. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would prefer not to answer 
that question. 

Mr. Penpteron. All right. 

Mr. Harriman. Unless we go off the record, because I am not here 
to criticize President Eisenhower. I have expressed my admiration 
for him, and I don’t wish to put in the record anything else. 

Senator Jackson. Your request is honored. 

Mr. Penpteron. I have no further questions. 

Senator Jackson. Again, Governor Harriman, I think it is obvious 
to you that we are very grateful for your excellent presentation. You 
presented a number of constructive suggestions, and you have been 
most helpful. I am sure that we can profit much by what you have 
had to say here today. 

Thank you again. 

Mr. Harrrman. I want to congratulate you, Senator, if I may, on 
your leadership in bringing together so many different views, and I am 
sure that it will have a long-range constructive value to our country. 

Senator Jackson. We will recess at this time. 
on a at 1 p.m., the committee recessed subject to call of the 

air. 
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THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL AND THE 
DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND DEFENSE 


MONDAY, JUNE 6, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON NaTIONAL Porticy MACHINERY, 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 p.m., in room 3302, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Jackson, Muskie, and Mundt. 

Staff members present: J. K. Mansfield, staff director; Dorothy 
Fosdick, Grenville Garside, Howard E. Haugerud, Brewster C. 
Denny, and Richard Page professional staff members; and Edmund 
E. Pendleton, minority counsel. 

Also present: Charles A. Haskins, senior staff member, National 
Security Council; Robert Berry, representing Senator Karl E. Mundt; 
Theodore F. C. Crolius, administrative assistant to Senator Javits. 

Senator Jackson. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery continues toda 
its consideration of problems of policymaking at the highest level, 
with special reference to the National Security Council. 

Our threefold purpose continues to be to determine the adequacy of 
the national security policymaking apparatus, to assess the effective- 
ness of the means for coordination of policy implementation in the 
executive branch, and to make constructive recommendations for re- 
form, where appropriate. 

Our witness this afternoon has dedicated more than four decades 
of his life to the service of his country. His distinguished naval 
career, spanning two World Wars, has been recognized by the award 
of the Distinguished Service Medal with gold star, and Legion of 
Merit with gold star. 

Admiral Radford served as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
for 4 years before his retirement in 1957 to enter private business. In 
that capacity he had an opportunity to observe and participate in the 
workings of the National Security Council during a critical period. 
Therefore, we are particularly happy that he could join us today to 
discuss the subject of the Council and its operations, and such related 
problems as the coordination between the Departments of State and 
Defense. 

Admiral Radford, we are delighted to have you with us. 
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STATEMENT OF ADM. ARTHUR W. RADFORD, FORMER CHAIRMAN, 
JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Admiral Raprorp. Is it my understanding, Senator, that in the case 
of anything being released, I can go over it ? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Admiral Raprorp. In other words, there won’t be anything released 
unless I have had a chance to read it over ? 

Senator Jackson. There are three things. You have a chance to 
look over the record first, and if you want to take something out of this 
record, you may do so, on reflection. I think this is fair. We have 
done this with witnesses. 

Two, anything relating to the NSC, the White House also has a right 
to pass on for release. We have worked this out amicably. So far 
we have not had any trouble, have we, Mr. Haskins? 

Mr. Haskrns. It has been very amicable, Senator. 

Senator Jackson. So even if you are willing to have it if the White 
House makes a request, the Chair is certainly going out of his way to 
see that requests are honored. 

Third would be the question of security. So we will have a three 
way check, you, the White House on NSC, and security. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is fine. 

Senator Jackson. I understand, Admiral, that you do not have a 
prepared statement. Would you prefer to respond to questions that 
we might ask ? 

Admiral Raprorp, That is correct, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Suppose we start out on the NSC. I might ask 
this question : 

What in your judgment are the most important prerequisites for the 
NSC as an advisory mechanism to the President? Should it be a 
small body, a large body? Should it confine itself to major prob- 
lems, or should it get involved in many problems? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say that first the NSC is an instrument 
of the President’s Office. Since it is an advisory body, I suppose to a 
certain extent its means or methods of operating are up to the Presi- 
dent. 

I personally think that it should continue to be as small as it could 
be to handle any particular question. There are, as you know, cer- 
tain statutory members. There are others who are in attendance 
permanently ; for example, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Then others are brought in for consideration of particular items on 
an agenda. But generally speaking, it is and should be kept as small 
as possible and still accomplish its purpose. 

The items to be discussed in the NSC should be important items. 
I think the agenda should be limited, and generally is, to important 
questions on which the President himself feels that he would like advice 
or counsel. 

Senator Jackson. Shouldn’t that be a kind of guiding principle? 
In other words, the NSC is advisory to the President. 

Admiral Raprorp. I think a lot of people are inclined to forget that. 
It is advisory to the President, and I am sure that the President, in 
working with his Special Assistant for National Security Affairs, does 
control the agenda, and limit it to things he feels he would like more 
information on. 
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Senator Jackson. So on the two points, the size of the NSC should 
be limited and its agenda should be limited. This is sound from the 
standpoint of making the best possible use of the apparatus, would you 
say ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. Incidentally I was in Washington and had 
considerable opportunity to study the proposals for the Unification 
Act before it was first enacted in 1947. I have always felt that the NSC 
was one of the best things that came out of that act. I have watched 
the NSC under various conditions ever since 1947. I attended some 
meetings when I was here in the late forties. Later I attended some 
meetings when I was commander in chief, Pacific. Then I attended 
regularly for four years as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
So I have had an opportunity to observe it, and I think its operation 
has been pretty well handled and pretty well standardized ever since 
its creation in 1947. 

Senator Munpr. Will you yield, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Jackson. Surely. 

Senator Munpr. Admiral, don’t you think it would be perfectly 
proper that while the agenda would be certainly fixed by the com- 
mander in chief, the P1 -esident, it would be all right to have an under- 
standing that anybody sitting there who might want to probe the 
minds of those who are associated with him on some problem he has, 
it should be understood that he has a right to throw out some question 
on which he might like counsel or on some suggestion he would like to 
make ? 

Admiral Raprorp. During the meeting? 

Senator Munpr. a 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes; there has never been any restriction in that 

way. 

Senator Munpr. While the agenda would be fixed by the President, 
anybody would feel free to toss out on the table some particular 
problem ? 

Admiral Raprorp. They do. 

Senator Jackson. I think what the Admiral had in mind was that, 
with the President’s responsibility covering so many different areas, 
he may desire to identify certain critical areas that the NSC should 
concentrate on so he can get the best possible advice on alternative 
policies and re solutions that should be formulated. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Senator Sicaeow, I agree with your comments on flexibility. 

Senator Munpr. I did not want it to look as though it were frozen. 

Senator Jackson. Some people have reflected the view that delibera- 
tions of the National Security Council actually do not have too much 
to do with the military defense posture, and these people take the view 
that in this area the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of Defense 
and the President rather than the NSC play the vital role. Do you 
have any comments on that? Does the NSC, as an advisory body, play 
a substantial part in the formulation of important defense policies? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say that it does. Of course, the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff attends every meeting, if he is in 
Washington. If he is not there, the next senior member of the Joint 
Chiefs attends and sits next to the Secretary of Defense. I remember 
that when I relieved General Bradley and reported as Chairman, the 
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President told me never to hesitate to speak up, even though I was not 
a member, at any time in the course of the meeting on any subject that 
I thought was of importance. I did that. In other words, that was 
an independent action that I could take, without necessarily warning 
the Secretary of Defense in advance. : 

The National Security Council has an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with all the defense policies, and I would say in the ordinary 
course of events it would have an opportunity to comment on im- 
portant questions of policy. 

Senator Jackson. Now, if I might turn to the budgetary process, 
some people feel that the NSC should be tied more closely with the 
budgetary process. They feel that policies proposed in NSC and with- 
in the budget work independently of each other. In other words, 
should the budget process enter into the picture at the time policies 
are being proposed to the President for his approval? Do you have 
any comment in that area ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think generally speaking that is the case now. 
On the other hand, again it becomes a matter of the individual Presi- 
dent and what he wants. He is the man who is responsible. If he 
wants to do it another way, I presume that is his prerogative. 

Senator Jackson. Your recommendation is, of course, that inas- 
much as the NSC is indeed an advisory instrumentality of the Presi- 
dent, it should be conducted and should be set up in such a way and 
used as the President sees fit, with great flexibility. 

Admiral Raprorp. I am sure the President will use it increasingly. 
It is an increasingly important adjunct of his office. 

Senator Jackson. Do you have any comments on the operation of 
the Operations Coordinating Board, during the time you were Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs? There has been some strong difference of 
opinion on whether it is doing its job or whether it usefulness can be 
improved upon. If you have any comments or suggestions we would 
appreciate it. All of this, as we told you, is an attempt to be con- 
structive. : 

Admiral Raprorp. The OCB is a vital adjunct of the NSC. It is 
supposed to police the implementation of policy, to see that the pol- 
icies established are being carried out and report back to the NSC any 
problems in connection therewith. 

My feeling is that the OCB, or the membership of the OCB, con- 
sists of men who have important jobs. The only comment I would 
have is that I don’t believe that they can always afford to give it the 
time that it should have. I have wondered if the OCB should not 
have one or two very competent men on an almost full-time basis. 
On the other hand, the advantage of the present membership is that 
it is drawn from State, Defense, CIA, USIA, ICA, and I forget just 
who the others are. In other words, they are drawn from offices 
which have an interest and jurisdiction. Maybe the chairman of the 
OCB should be an independent individual, full-time. But I do know, 
for instance, that the Deputy Secretary of Defense who is a member 
of the OCB had great difficulty in finding time to attend these meet- 
ings. I am sure the Under Secretary of State did, too. 

I think the big question which you should ask some of the members 
of the OCB is whether they feel they can devote enough time to do the 
job, 
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Senator Jackson. In this same connection, wouldn’t it be helpful 
if they could monitor the implementation of the key or critical policy 
decisions ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think that is what they try to do. However, 
they are necessarily in the hands of their staff to a large extent, be- 
cause they are very busy men, al] of them. 

Senator Jackson. Your thought is that some permanent follow- 
through, or permanent watchdog might be a constructive way of 
handling it. 

Admiral Raprorp. Maybe one member. Maybe the chairman of the 
OCB might be a very capable man with no other job. 

Senator Jackson. I personally feel that this idea is sound. We all 
know that in a governmental setup such as ours, and the size of ours, 
you can decide « on a policy—even the President can—but it can get 
chopped to pieces on the way down through the various levels of 
bureaucracy. This is a problem common to all Presidents. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. I am not referring to any one administration. I 
am sure you have seen evidence of this kind of situation. I think 
Gordon Gray is now the chairman of OCB. 

Senator Munpr. Yes, I just noticed that in this report. 

Senator Jackson. He has other responsibilities and other duties 
because he is the Special Assistant to the President for Security Af- 
fairs. He has responsibilities in the whole area of national security 
as the adviser to the President in the White House. 

We have had some testimony from several witnesses on the tre- 
mendous number of inter- and intra-departmental committees involved 
in the decisionmaking process. This again is a part of the system that 
has existed for many, many years. I say it applies to all administra- 
tions. I just wonder if you have any comments on this committee 
system. We have had a lot of adverse testimony regarding commit- 
tees, and criticisms that as instruments of government they do not 
seem to be too effective. It appears that there is a tendency to use 
committees to defer action on a problem. Some of our witnesses have 
made the distinction between committees in which the chairmen can 
make decisions, and other committees in which no one can make de- 
cisions and a lot of time is wasted. 

Dr. York pointed out that he had two or three committees which 
he chaired and he was able to make decisions. Other witnesses have 
pointed out that they have a problem and that it has been a part of 
our difficulty in the executive branch over many years. 

I wonder if you have any comments you might want to make, 
Admiral. 

Admiral Raprorp. It has always been interesting to me to hear 
people say that we should not have as many committees as we have, or 
we should get along without committees, but I have never heard of 
any really good suggestion as to how we would function in our Gov- 
ernment without committees or the committee structure. As far as 
I know, every government with which I have had anything to do or 
any acquaintanceship has had committees. Big corporations in the 
United States have to have committees. It is a device to keep various 
parts of the organization acquainted with what is going on in the 
other part. Not all committees are set up for the purpose of making 
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decisions. When you talk about 900 committees in the Pentagon, 
oe 850 do not meet very often and are more in the area of 
‘eeping various offices informed of what is going on in other offices. 
The really important committees that function quite often and have to 
make recommendations to higher authority—in other words, have to 
come to some kind of agreement—are rather limited in number. I 
know of no other machinery that we could devise that could do what 
the committees do. 

I have never seen any expert. on organization that had anything to 
offer to take their place. I think that they are a necessary part of 
our Government’s structure. For the most part, if the committee is 
not functioning well, it probably is the fault of the chairman, or there 
may be one difficult member who causes trouble. The chairman of a 
committee in my opinion today in Washington can either get on with 
his job and get the work done, or he can stall] around and have a lot 
of trouble, one of the two. I think good chairmen get good results out 
of committees. I think we should continue to have them. 

Senator Jackson. Would you say that it would be helpful, how- 
ever, in setting up committees, to empower the chairmen to make de- 
cisions, after full discussion? People have said you should take a 
vote and so on like you do up on the Hill, but there is a distinction. 
The executive branch is not a legislative body and people who do run 
the executive branch have a responsibility to make decisions, 

Admiral Raprorp. I would hesitate to say that the committee 
chairman or somebody has to make a decision because all of these 
committees, or practically all that I can think of offhand, are advisory 
to someone in the higher echelon, who wants information from this 
group of men. He wants to know if there are differences of opinion. 
In other words, he would like to know if the majority favor one 
line of action, with a healthy minority another line. Or he wants to 
know if there is only one man opposing the whole group. Asa rule, 
the decision has to be made by an officer or someone in the organiza- 
tion who is advised by this committee. 

Senator Jackson. I didn’t mean a decision in that sense, because 
the committees are usually at a lower level. What I had in mind was 
someone to give an advisory recommendation so that the man who 
must make the decision ultimately would have a clear recommen- 
dation. 

Admiral Raprorp. I don’t know of any instance where a good 
chairman of a committee cannot produce a recommendation when it 
is needed, if he is on the job, even though the committee is split. 

Senator Jackson. Now, I wonder if I might turn to the problem 
of coordination between State and Defense. Do you think that it 
might be worthwhile to give some thought at least to establishing 
what we might call a joint career service, or a senior staff corps, com- 
posed of a small and carefully selected number of military officers 
and senior civilians in State and Defense and related national security 
agencies? The thought behind this is that in the interest of broad- 
ening their experience, these people would serve tours of duty in a 
number of departments and agencies. They would be given special 
opportunity for advanced training. One might start such a staff corps 
on a trial basis. We have had some fine military officers who have 
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performed great service to the country in the Department of State; 
for example, General Bonesteel. 

Admiral Raprorp. I know him. 

Senator Jackson. And others, because of fine training and good 
heads, have rendered outstanding service. As we all realize, the prob- 
lem of national security is so tied in with foreign policy. There is 
no sharp line of demarcation between the two and the need to know 
between the two Departments is getting more and more important 
as time goes on. Do you think we could improve upon the process 
in this area? 

Admiral Raprorp. It is not clear to me exactly where this select 
group would work. 

Senator Jackson. For instance, what I had in mind was this: Let 
us talk about the Defense Department first. We have three or four 
outstanding staff men in the military service who have demonstrated 
that they would be eminently qualified to assist, we will say, the 
policy planning staff in the State Department. You might want to 
send one of them to serve there. But for many reasons you might 
not want to have a military officer in uniform over in the State 
partment serving in that capacity. You would select a certain num- 
ber of these officers to serve not only the policy planning staff but in 
some other department, and some people fon State could go over to 
the Joint Staff to assist over there. They would be known as part 
of a senior officers corps with special status. The military officers 
would no longer be subject to regular tours of duty out in the field. 
Their military pay and retirement rights would be protected, and we 
could give them additional compensation. 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say, first, I have always been generally 
afraid of these career specialists groups. My limited experience with 
people in that eategory has been that they are liable to become too 

arochial in their outlook. They stay too long in one place. There 
ave been suggestions, for instance, that the Joint Staff in the Penta- 
gon, be composed of officers who have been selected from the various 
services and made into a permanent Joint Staff, instead of having 
rotation from the various services. 

I would much prefer to have the present system where the officers 
rotate. You get a fresh point of view. The great danger with a 
career organization, as I would see it, would be that they would lose 
touch with anything but their specialist work. They would not have 
the broadening influence of going away and coming back. In my 
opinion, if you asked one of these bright planning officers if he would 
like to become one of the elite group and stay here in Washington, 
he would say “No,” especially if he wanted someday to be the Chief 
of Staff of his service or Chief of Naval Operations. Should you 
talk to outstanding young Foreign Service officers, you would prob- 
ably get the same answer. They would much rather become ambas- 
sadors and go on up in the Foreign Service than stay in Washington. 
You would have a hard time offering them a more interesting career 
and more compensation. 

Senator Jackson. My thought was that you might make it so 
attractive that they would want. to follow this new career. I certainly 
agree with you, that if they wanted to be in a command position at 
the top, they would have to stay in the regular military service. 
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Admiral Raprorp. I wonder if you could make it more attractive, 
I would be afraid that an organization of that kind would become too 
limited in its outlook. 

Senator Jackson. Of course, I do not assume they would be tied 
down to a specific Washington assignment for good. But maybe some 
better use could be made of a limited number of individuals who have 
demonstrated unique qualifications. Some of them could even become 
ambassadors. They would lose their military status, but they would 
be in a well-recognized and honored corps where they could further 
serve the country. 

I am sure you have been impressed as I have in going down to the 
War College and talking with students. I think in many respects 
some of the students are as well or better informed than some of our 
Foreign Service people in the area of diplomacy. 

Admiral Raprorp. Of course, we have Foreign Service students 
down there, you know. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, a limited number. 

Admiral Raprorp. I have been serving on the Board of Consultants 
at no. aera War College. I would favor increasing the number 
myself. 

Senator Jackson. The number of Foreign Service students at the 
War College? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. I am glad to hear you say that. 

Admiral Raprorp. In the first place, I could say that in my opinion 
we have quite a few military officers and Foreign Service officers who 
are qualified in the field of foreign policy and national security affairs; 
Bonesteel is an example, and I could pick out 15 or 20 individuals who 
are, I think, of that caliber. 

Senator Jackson. I only mentioned him as an example. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. I think we are fortunate, really, and this 
is not accidental. The National War College has been doing a pretty 
good job of turning out people who are going to grow into these 
experts. I would say that as of right now, today, the United States 
is pretty well fixed, and we will be even better off if we continue to 
handle the problem as well as we have. 

Senator Jackson. Along the same line, what about an exchange of 
persons between the Departments of Defense and State, for limited 
periods? We have had some of that from time to time. Do you feel 
that this should be encouraged ? 

Admiral Raprorp. There is nothing that prevents it now. I might 
say that there are military officers serving in a number of departments 
around Washington, not just in the Defense Department. But the 
great problem, if you are a young officer on your way up, and some- 
body says, “We want you to serve on the State Department. policy 

lanning,” you don’t want to at all. Your career is in the military. 

ou don’t want to have some State Department officer filling out 
your fitness report for a couple of years. You would be afraid that 
it might jeopardize your position in the Defense Department. 

Senator Jackson. Don’t you feel that there needs to be more and 
more training in international political problems on the part of staff 
officers who are working on military plans? I realize the things you 
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refer to have been going on in the past, but there is a change going on. 
Don’t you think that the military should meet it ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think we are meeting it. All the service war 
colleges, the National War Colleges and the Armed Forces Staff 
School, are concentrating on training our military officers in the broad 
field of politico-military affairs. They are doing an excellent job. 

Senator Jackson. They take the course at the colleges. But what 
I am asking is whether you think it would be helpful if they actually 
got into the departmental operations for 2 or 3 years or whatever 
the case may be. 

Admiral Raprorp. The State Department has their part of the job 
to do and the Defense Department has their part of the job to do. 
There is good liaison between the two groups. I for the life of me 
cannot see any reason for the State Department to have a military 
officer over there. They can get advice any time they want. I used 
to go over and give briefings to the top people in the State Depart- 
ment from the Secretary on down. They could ask me any questions 
they wanted to. I would have been glad to send anybody over there 
for a temporary assignment if they wanted to get some further 
information. 

Senator Jackson. For example, I am suggesting possible temporary 
service in the State Department of an outstanding military officer who 
has demonstrated he is not only a good military planner, but that he 
understands the meshing of military planning with foreign policy. 
This understanding may become critical in certain areas in deciding 
what we want to do in providing military aid to a country, or what we 
might do in a limited war. 

Admiral Raprorp. They set up these ad hoc committees to do ex- 
actly that. You will find that joint State-Defense Committees are set 
up from time to time to study a particular problem which may go on 
for 4 or 5 months. 

Senator Jackson. I have other questions, but in view of the time I 
will call on Senator Mundt. 

Senator Munpr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, it is good to have you here. I have two types of questions. 
One is dealing with this National Security Council, and the other one 
I would like to probe the mind a little bit about the general defense 
picture. 

Do you think that the executive branch has an adequate long-range 
planning policy for the cold war? Are we looking far enough down 
the road and setting up a plan of the way we would like to have things 
eventuate if everything comes out according to our blueprints? Is 
that part of the work of the National Security Council or is it pert 
of the work which is being handled some place in Government? I 
have a feeling that the Communists look a long way down the road. 
Incidents come along that tend to change their tactics, but their ulti- 
mate objective remains pretty fixed and pretty constant. 

I wonder if in this cold war on the free side of the world we do 
that job with equal decisiveness. 

Admiral Raprorp. Senator, in the military we have long-range 
planning. We have tried to visualize where we are going, and where 
we want to go for some considerable years in the future. The State 
Department has a less tangible area to work with there. I think the 
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executive branch of the Government does try to forecast where we are 
going and where we would like to go, but we are not like the Com- 
munist government. ‘The Communist government has a firmly fixed 
objective, and that objective is to dominate the rest of the world by 
hook or crook. Our objective is to live in peace and to be let alone, 
Having that attitude, which I think represents the attitude of the 
American people, we are probably going to be caught off guard in 
many instances, because we cannot alw ays make firm “plans ahead, 

One of the reasons is that because of the appropriation cycle and 
other factors, all of our plans are subject to a large extent, to a year 
to year review by the Congress. The United States under our form 
of government is not able, in my opinion, to do what the Communists 
can do in connection with long- range planning. 

Senator Munpr. We can’t do it certainly by the direct action proc- 
ess that they employ, by gobbling up a free country or creating an in- 
cident in Berlin or stimulating some activity in Asia by Mao Tse- Tung. 
But I think the President has stated it quite clearly, peace with jus- 
tice. After all, that is all we want in America, world peace with a 
maximum degree of justice for people everywhere. I am wondering 
whether in our long-scale planning we map out our foreign military 
installations and foreign policies and our economic aid program, and 
all the rest, so that we can sort of envision where we will be in 1962, 
1965, and 1970, in achieving this objective of peace with justice, pro- 
vided things go according to > the plans we set up. 

Admiral Raprorp. We do try to do that. I was a member of the 
Draper Committee which studied the mutual security program a year 
and a half ago. One of the recommendations of that Committee was 
that the mutual sec urity program be put as a minimum on a 3-year 
basis. In my experience as the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and traveling around the world, I found that it was most inefficient 
to have to work on an annual basis in this military aid program. It 
makes it very difficult for our allies. They have to plan. They have 
their own budgetary problems. They need to know 2 or 3 years in 
advance what we are going to do so ‘they can fit it into their plans. 
This is absolutely essential in order to achieve maximum efficiency in 
planning. I know that the Defense Department tries very hard to 
planahead. Asa matter of fact, in the Defense Department budgetary 
process, we are actually planning about 3 years in advance, sometimes 4. 
For example, some of the longest leadtime items for which we are 
asking money for this year won’t be delivered for 4 years. But they 
are in the budget. 

At any given period of time it is very difficult to change the direction 
in which you are going. If, in any given year, you ranted to change 
our policy objective radically you would have a hard time finding all 
the areas where it would be necessary to stop and start off in another 
direction. In other words, we are working, I would say, at least 
3 years and very often 5 years ahead toward an objective of one kind or 
another. 

In the foreign policy field, that objective cannot be quite as firm 
and the planning cannot be quite as hard and fast as it can be in the 
more tangible military field, but I think we are learning a lot more 
about it and are constantly doing better. 
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Senator Munopr. Is the formulation of policies of that type and long- 
term goals something that is part of the function of the NSC? 

Admiral Raprorp. The NSC monitors the departmental studies and 
pulls them all together in that field; yes. 

Senator Munpr. Admiral, do you think we have gone as far as we 
ean or as far as we should in the unification of the Armed Forces? 
Since the chairman and I have been in Congress, we have passed this 
unification law, and everybody had high hopes of great economies, 
great standardizations, and great procurement efficiencies. Do you 
think we have moved as far and as fast in that direction as possible ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Senator, I would say that we have made enormous 
improvements in the overall military picture. I would say that it is 
probably true that if we had not taken the steps we did in 1947, the 
events of the last decade would have caught us very badly off guard. 
I think that we have room for further improvements and some of them 
are being made. I testified almost 2 years ago on the last reorgan- 
ization act, which I thought was a step forward. [I still think that 
we may have to take some more steps. But my own feeling is that the 
military organization is better than it has ever been in the past. 

Senator Munpr. We hear criticisms and read them sometimes, and 
I don’t know how well founded they are, that the chiefs of the services 
are somewhat hampered in having direct access to the respective 
Secretaries. Do youthink that isa valid statement ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think that is absolutely untrue. I do think 
that the chiefs of services have access—and as far as I know they 
always have had—to any Secretary that they want to see, and to the 
President. Of course, they can’t overdo requests of that kind. If 
they have a good legitimate reason to see anybody above them, they 
can do it. The one area I am not satisfied with is this: I am not 
convinced that the Joint Chiefs of Staff can continue to be composed 
of the service chiefs. I think it is a little bit too much to ask of a 
man to take off his service hat and come in that room and I don’t 
think he does. 

Senator Munpr. Have you any suggestions to make in connection 
with the problem of reer me irs of executives in the Department of 
Defense? We always hear it said it would be better if we could get 
the top men of the country to devote themselves for a long period « of 
time to these problems. But you never really achieve “that goal. 
Have you any suggestions to make on how we might get the best people, 
the best brains, wherever they are available, in this all- important job? 

Admiral Raprorp. Senator Mundt, I think that is one of the most 
serious questions we have to face in Government today. Our Govern- 
ment is set up to operate with noncareer civilians running the various 
departments. In other words, you read under the unification act that 
the military services are supposed to be under civilian control and that 
civilian control comes in from civilian life. However, most of them 
don’t stay there long enough to exercise effective control. 

Senator Jackson. T hey have not completed their briefing yet. 

Admiral Raprorp. No. In these civilian jobs the should stay, I 
would say, a minimum of 3 years to really be effective and make it 
worthwhile. 

Senator Jackson. I think President Eisenhower in his speech at 
Notre Dame last night recommended 4 years. 
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Admiral Raprorp. I would also recommend 4. 

Senator Jackson. Excuse me. I did not mean to interrupt. 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say 4 would be better. The conflict-of- 
interest laws often prevent the right caliber of man from coming into 
Government service at the right age level. I would say that there are 
many men between 40 and 55, the prime of life, for doers, who will not 
consider coming down here because of the conflict-of-interest laws, 
Some of them come down and can’t get confirmed when they find out 
what the rules are. 

Senator Jackson. I made a speech on that problem 10 days ago, 

Senator Munpr. Did you have an answer ‘ : 

Senator Jackson. It is in line with the testimony before this com- 
mittee. I think the cold, hard truth is, Admiral, that we get these 
people in time of war. Yet the need for these people is just as urgent 
today as in time of hot war, because we are, in fact, in a war. I 
pointed out in my remarks to the recent meeting of the National Exec- 
utive Reserve, that the conflict-of-interest statutes are archaic. On 
this point we recently had most helpful testimony from Mr. Greene- 
walt of du Pont and Mr. Boeschenstein of Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp., Prof. Bayless Manning of the Yale Law School, who is an out- 
standing authority on conflict of interest, and Mr. John Corson, who 
is very able in this field. For example, one ludicrous situation in- 
volves the man in a New York law firm who was asked by the Presi- 
dent to come down and serve on the Fine Arts Commission, and he 
could not accept because his law firm would have to give up all its 
antitrust and internal revenue litigation. 

These statutes were passed years and years ago, and need to be 
revised. 

Then there are a lot of other problems, including the preservation of 
certain stockownership rights, and pension rights. Young executives 
are reluctant to come down here right in their prime. Yet they are 
the very ones we need. 

Senator Munpr. You can’t get them now until they have made it 
financially to the point that they can afford to retire, which means 
90 percent of the time they are going on up in the age brackets. 

Senator Jackson. When we are in a hot war, we do not have any 
hesitancy in doing what is necessary to get the people we need. Just 
because the cold war is not always so dramatic in spelling out the 
danger, we do not take the necessary steps. Here is what the Presi- 
dent said at Notre Dame. We will have the President’s statement in- 
cluded in the record, if there is no objection." 

Let me just quote this print from the President’s address : 
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This dces not mean that you need become permanently implanted in Govern- 
ment. Quite the contrary. In policy-forming positions we constantly need 
expert knowledge and fresh points of view. Some frequency of withdrawal and 
return to private life would help eliminate the dangerous concept that perma- 
nence in office is more important than the rightness of decision. Contrary-wise, 
such a tour should not be so brief as to minimize the value of the contribution 
and diminish the quality of public service. Normally, a 4-year period in these 
policy posts would seem to be a minimum. Most leaders from private life who 
enter the public service do so at a substantial sacrifice in the earning power 
of their productive years. 


1 The full text of President Eisenhower’s speech at Notre Dame on June 5, 1960, appears 
on pp. 687-690. 
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This is very much along the line of the speech I made a couple of 
weeks ago. 

Senator Munpr. I am perfectly willing to have that speech go in 
the record, too. I think it might be a good contribution. I really do. 
You might hesitate to ask it, but if you think it is pertinent, I ask 
unanimous consent that it appear in the record. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Senator, we will do that.2, I want 
the committee to seriously consider a draft resolution which I think 
would be helpful to the next President whoever he is. In this res- 
olution the Senate would express its opinion that people who come 
down here are expected to serve a reasonable period of time. While 
we all realize that we should make the climate as good as possible, 
I think it would help the next President if he could tell his prospec- 
tive appointees that they will be expected to stay a reasonable period 
and that the Senate has expressed its opinion, exercising as it does the 
constitutional power of giving its advice and consent. I have a 
rough draft that I will submit later. 

Will you excuse us, Admiral? We have arollcall. 

(A brief recess was taken during which the meeting was moved 
to room 3110, New Senate Office Building.) 

Senator Jackson. We are sorry about the delay, Admiral. Sen- 
ator Mundt. 

Senator Munpr. Admiral, in view of the probable duration of the 
cold war, do you feel, first, that our defense program is adequate, and 
second, that the United States is strong enough to defend itself 
against this Russian or Communist threat ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say, Senator Mundt, that as of today we 
have the most powerful military force in the world, and the only 
reason that the free world has the peace that it has is because of our 
military strength today. Our military programs are constantly being 
reviewed, and I presume that will continue, and that we will main- 
tain a powerful force. I think the Russians respect our military 
strength. 

Senator Munpr. Do you think that the rest of the free world has 
been adequately apprised of our strength, and that they recognize 
the fact that we are as strong as weare? Do they tend to downgrade 
us, perhaps ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think that the leaders in the rest of the free 
world do understand this. In many instances, for their domestic 
political reasons they won’t say so or say so publicly. But I think 
that, in our country, our own press sometimes inadvertently creates 
doubts in their minds and the minds of the people of the free world. 
When you travel around the world, as I did when I was Chairman, 
two or three times as well as on other occasions, you see these columns 
with a Washington dateline critical of the programs here and down- 
grading our efforts. They are usually milled out and reprinted in full 
around the world, whereas other official statements usually get very 
little treatment. I would say at present we are very apt to down- 
grade ourselves around the world, thereby giving an incorrect image 
which the Communists can and do exploit. 


2The full text of Senator Jackson’s speech on May 23, 1960, before the second National 
Training Conference of the National Defense Executive Reserve appears on pp. 690—693. 
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Senator Munprt. It might be a job for the Voice of America to under- 
take. Itisa little hard; we don’t like to brag. 

Admiral Raprorp. It is a little hard for them to do it. The inter- 
national press is the best means of reaching the people. 

Senator Munpr. Asa part of our overseas information program, we 
bring in at different times leaders from abroad, journalists from 
abroad. Maybe we should accentuate that and let them kind of come 
here and get the feel of things. 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say it is something on which we ought 
constantly to try to do a better job. 

Senator Munpr. Let me ask you a corollary. How about the Amer- 
ican public? Do you think they are adequately informed concerning 
our military capacity ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I gather from my last 3 years of contact with the 
public since I retired that many of our American citizens also are 
somewhat puzzled by the great controversies that go on in this field. 
They are not sure what is right and what is wrong. 

Senator Munpr. We have a problem, don’t we, Admiral? We want 
them to have a sense of security without developing a sense of com- 
placency so that they are not bombarding Congress and saying we are 
spending too much. . 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right. This whole problem is a very 
difficult one, because we have never before in the history of this coun- 
try, in the history of the world, had such rapid technological progress, 
What is good today may be completely outmoded vir tually OV ernight. 
So I think the American public has to be told—and you can’t do it too 
often—that, No. 1, this country still faces a great threat from a de- 
termined and unscrupulous enemy. For the indefinite future, a very 
large proportion of our resources is going to have to be allocated to 
our security. We are going to have to help the rest of the free world 
maintain adequate defenses. If we did not and if they succumbed to 
the Communist offensive, we would be weakened with every further 
one that goes behind the Iron Curtain. I think this is a continuing 
job that has to be done with the American public. 

Senator Munpr. You have watched this for a long time and partici- 
pated in it for a great number of years. In your opinion at the present 
time vis-a-vis Russia, do we have a space gap or a missile gap or a 
defense gap or some kind of gap that we should be plugging up? 

Admiral Raprorp. Senator, I am not up to date on the details of 
our defense program, and I make no effort to try to remain so any 
more. In the first place, it is almost a full-time job. In the second 
place, we have very able men running it. If they needed my help, I am 
sure they would come and ask me. I think myself that we have a very 
sound program. From what I know I do not feel that we have any 
great missile gap. However, I must admit that I am not acquainted 
with all the details. 

Senator Munpr. From your experience, it is imper ative that our 
country keep even with or ahead of the Soviet Union in every category 
of defense, or is this something that w e should try to ev aluate on 
balance rather than to try to say that in every area of activity we 
have to be superior ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think we have to be ahead in those areas that 
are critical from a military or security point of view. We either have 
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to be ahead or we have to be so close to what they can do that they 
won’t think they can attack us without being destroyed themselves. 
I think that, generally speaking, that is what we have managed to do. 
Of course, you must remember the Communist dictatorship, such as 
Russia has, is able quickly to concentrate talent in any particular line 
of research or effort. They can order their people to go and work at 
a place and to stay there until they have accomplished the desired 
result. They have the advantage of having practically everything 
available to them that we develop over here. At least a great many 
of the developments that take place in the free world, and particularly 
in the United States, are available to them either directly through our 
trade magazines, or through other sources which are not too difficult. 
So they can get a great deal of their technological development for 
nothing. The -y don’t belong to the Internation: al Patent Pool or Patent 
Agreement. if they get hold of a device they don’t mind copying it 
and using it. So they can take the talent that we have to spread over 
many areas and can concentrate their own as desired after getting a 
free ride from us and others. 

It is unfair, but it is a pretty difficult situation to control. 

Senator Munpr. There is one place where they cun’t emulate us, 
and they can’t follow our techniques. I am wondering how big an 
importance you attach to that phase of our Defense Establishment 
which they cannot imitate, and that is the forward bases, this advanced 
power that we have located in a peripheral circle around Russia. That 
is something that they have not been able to do by stealing patents 
or by any thing else, because the y just don’t have the terrain, and they 
don’t have friendly governments close to us on which they can estab- 
lish their bases. We have that, Turkey and all these other places. Is 
that a pretty import: int part of our defense posture ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. It is something that people very often forget, 
Senator Mundt. We have tremendous advantages of geography in the 
military picture. It is one of the great assets of the ‘free world. We 
surround the Soviet bloc. We have the forward bases. We control the 
oceans of the world pretty well, and can maintain these forward bases. 
Nobody realizes better the difficulties of their position than the Russian 
military planners. 

Senator Munpr. Reversing the position, we would feel quite uneasy 
if they had that advantage. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Muskie. 

Senator Muskie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I would like to go 
back to the National Security Council. As a layman and almost 
totally unschooled in this field, it seems to me that our security policy 
machinery must and probably does meet certain standards that seem 

‘ather obvious to me. In the first place, it would seem to me that 
it ought to have a total comprehension of all factors and forces bear- 
ing upon our national security and of the resources that we have 
mo obilized to bring it into play in the field. It seems to me secondly, 
that it ought to be almost instantaneously sensitive to any changes in 
cire ust ances bearing upon our security. It ought to be responsive 
or readily responsive to such changes. Finally, it Fought to be creative 
in developing whatever new approaches may be needed to respond 
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to these changes. This is at least the understanding of our security 
policy machinery which I have gained through the course of these 
hearings. 

I am going to refer to something here and do it in what I hope will 
be understood as a nonpartisan way, simply to get an answer. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, in the summer of 1952, said that the National Secu- 
rity Council, as presently constituted, is more a shadow agency than a 
really effective policymaker. 

If this was an accurate statement at the time, then the National 
Security Council at that time certainly did not meet the tests which 
I have suggested here. I would like, then, from you, if you feel free 
to give it, your own evaluation as to the accuracy of this picture in 
1952, the picture today, and if it has improved, what has contributed 
to the improvement. 

Admiral Raprorp. I am a little mixed up to this extent, Senator. 
The national security machinery is not all in the National Security 
Council. 

Senator Muskie. I should have qu: alified my question to that extent, 
I suppose I should ask you first your reaction to my standards here as 
they relate to the National Security C el and the part that it plays 
in this picture. 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say that in the executive branch of gov- 
ernment those requirements that you outline are generally met. At 
least that is certainly the aim. In the Defense Department we watch 
the day-to-day military and political picture as well as we can; or 
more accurately the intelligence community with representation from 
all the important Government agencies takes care of watching the 
day-to-day picture and keeps the responsible officials informed. 

The Defense Department is set up to follow events and prepared 
to take any necessary action ina hurry. The National Security Coun- 
cil is an organization designed primarily to advise the President. He 

van beef it up or he can reduce it in accordance with his own methods 
of doing business in order to respond to his indivdual needs. I don’t 
know exactly what President Eisenhower had in mind when he made 
the statement to which you referred. However, I presume that in 
1952 the National Security Council satisfied President Truman. I 
remember attending meetings of the National Security Council about 
that time. Its staff was probably smaller. However, all of these 
agencies have grown tremendously as the problems have grown. In 
1952 we were fighting in Korea, but we had a sort of lull in this coun- 
try from 1945 to 1950. We had not quite made up our minds that the 
Communists were really going to try to get us. Then we had this 
setback in Korea. Since that time we have developed the concept of 
being ready for the long pull and being ready day to day. We have 
become edue ated more and more to the point. where we realize that 
we have an intractable, unrelenting, unscrupulous group that is just 
wilting for the day when we become weak enough to be jumped on. 
So our national security machinery has to be ready all the time now, 
and it has to be ready in its entirety. 

Senator Muskie. What I am trying to convey here is that in my own 
judgment, and I think in the understanding of most. American citi- 
zens, When we are confronted with whatever posture the Soviet Union 
assumes, and with any change in that posture, we like to think that 
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we have some mechanism or some means for immediately accommodat- 
ing our own security requirements to this situation. I am trying to 
avoid s saying that we are trigger happy, or that there is a finger on the 
trigger. We have to be a nimble fighter i in order to survive. We on 
this committee have been explori ing the role that the National See urity 
Council plays in this. Can it play this kind of a role, or is it, as you 
have stated, bound to be simply an advisory council? Is this role 
necessarily one that must be played by the President alone? We know 
he has the constitutional authority which he cannot strip himself 
of. Is he the only one that can do this job that I am trying to portray 
here ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say No. 1, he has this enormous respon- 
sibility, and most of it he cannot escape. He can get help and he does. 
He has the Secretary of State who keeps him up to date and advises 
him of the current world situation in his area of responsibility. He 
has the Secretary of Defense who keeps him posted in the military 
area. These two principal assistants keep him advised. The Nation: al 
Security Council really does not come into this part of the picture, in 
my opinion. If I get what you are concerned about, our readiness to 

sact, and our organization for keeping aware of changes, that part of 
the job is not done, in my opinion, in the National Security Council. 

On the other hand, the President’s Special Assistant for National 
Security Affairs has constant contacts with these outside agencies and 
with the Central Intelligence Agency. He very often may be the 
one who keeps the President currently advised and not the Secretary 
of Defense and the Secretary of State. In that way he assists them 
in their work. I would say if we go back to 1945 at the end of the 
war, when we dismantled our tremendous military machine, certainly 
there was a feeling here in Washington that we had done a very good 
job in the war. We had really destroyed our two major enemies and 
thought we could look forw: ard to a sort of new period of development 
in the world at large. We gradually became aware that the Soviets 
had not been an honest ally at any stage of the game. I think it was 
hard for some people to believe that they were quite as bad as they 
turned out to be. 

I know that it was in 1947 or 1948 that Mr. Forrestal became con- 
vinced that we had to really build up our military forces in a major 
way. He was convinced that the Communist threat was developing 
very rapidly and that they were not men of good will or allies in any 
sense of the word. We actually did not take steps to meet the military 
threat until the invasion of Korea. By that time our military forces 
were quite weak. Then we appropriated tremendous amounts of 
money. Since that time we have been trying to reach and maintain 
a level posture sufficiently strong to impress the Russians with the fact 
that they had better not start anything else. 

We reached that stage some time around 1954, and we have 
maintained it since then. I think we are going to maintain it with 
a gradually increasing military budget. The radu: il increase comes 
from the greater cost of new weapons and the general increase in costs 
that go with a large organization, and the reluctance, which is some- 
times justified, and I don’t want to intimate that it is not—to do aw ay 
with something that is old as you get something new. In other words, 
the services are sometimes unwilling to eliminate something old for 
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everything new that they get. One of the constant problems that the 
Secretary of Defense has is to convince the services that there is some- 
thing that they can drop out. 

Then the cost of some of the new research and development pro- 
grams are simply staggering. We are in areas of such m: ignitude of 
expenditures that it is hard to believe and almost frightening when 
the people who know what these programs cost make the estimates, 

I would say that as of today, and I hope for the indefinite future, 
we have impressed the Soviet. military men with our strength. They 
are the ones who have to continue to be impressed. ; 

Senator Musktx. We have been told that we were misled, at least, by 
the Russian bomber program or its apparent weakness 5 or 6 years 
ago, and that we did not appreciate what appears to have been a fact 
then, that the Russians were at that time concentrating on their missile 
program as an answer to their lack of emphasis on the bomber pro- 
gram tocompare with our own. Would you havea reaction to that ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say that is not true. There were differ- 
ences of opinion. I was the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff at 
that time. I recall coming up before the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee and making a presentation. ‘There were certain members of the 
committee who thought that we should be doing more in certain fields. 
They thought the Russians were going to build more bombers. We 
were urged to build more. We did not think the Russians were build- 
ing a big bomber fleet. It did not make sense to me, and time proved 
that they were not. 

One of the great areas in our intelligence estimates—no matter what 
country—must be based on an estimate of what the maximum capa- 
bility of a country in a certain area is. In other words, in this area of 
bombers, we would get one estimate saying if the Russians wanted to 
do so, they have the capability of building a certain number of bomb- 
ers or missiles a year. Whether they are actu sie going to build that 
many bombers or missiles a year is something else. That is an entirely 
ditferent thing. There you are trying to read their minds. 

In the case of the bombers, I didn’t think they were going to go all 
out on this new type of bomber. 1 thought they were going to have 
a steady building program. 

In the ease of missiles, I don’t think they are going ahead and build 
thousands of missiles, be ‘ause they know as well as we do that in the 
missile field today changes are liable to come very, very rapidly. You 
may build a thousand missiles and then come up with a new develop- 
ment of a new propellant ora new guidance system that will make all 
your thousand look pretty much like antiques. You could say they 
are still going to be good but that is not always true. The Atlas mis- 
sile is a missile that can’t be kept ready all the time. When we get 
another missile that can be kept ready so that a button pushed i 
Washington could fire them all over the United States, then all the 
Atlases will go out the window. 

The Russians are up against the same proposition. With them 
maybe it is not a question of budgetary considerations because they 
may not worry about those things, but it is a problem of allocation 
of resources: how much skilled labor they put into this particular 
program, how much scarce material they must allocate to it, and 
how many of their facilities they tie up. They have to decide whether 
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they can afford to do a program of a certain size that way. Most of 
the time their production programs are pretty reasonable from that 
standpoint. 

Senator Muskie. We seem to be running into another committee 
hearing, so I am going to limit myself to just two or three questions 
or statements I would like to get your reaction to. 

It would be inaccurate, from what I understand you have to say, 
to describe the National Security Council, standing alone, as the Na- 
tion’s security watchdog. This is a role that is performed really by 

other agencies in our policymaking machinery. 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say so; yes. 

Senator Musk. In terms of the NSC’s function, that of developing 
policy, there is this statement in an article by Hans Morgenthau, and 
I am going to refer to two of them for the purpose of getting your 
reaction. He says this: 

The system has enabled the NSC to handle the continuation and development 
of established policies with a considerable measure of success. But the com- 
mittee system has failed—and was bound to fail—in the vital task of initiating 
new policies and resolving major conflicts of views and interests among agencies 
represented on the Council. 

That is on page 161, Admiral, of the committee print entitled “Se- 
lected Materials.” 

Admiral Raprorp. What committee system is he referring to? 

Senator Musxre. He is referring to NSC here. He thinks of the 
NSC as a committee system or part of the committee system for fram- 
ing policy or for developing policy. He does not think it works. Let 
me refer you to the other statement. 

Admiral Raprorp. Who is writing this ? 

Senator Muskie. This is Hans J. Morgenthau, who was a former 
consultant to the State Department and is now a professor of political 
science at the University of Chicago. 

Admiral Raprorp. I would disagree with him very strongly. I sat 
in the NSC for 4 years and nobody ever instructed me. I could be just 
as free as I wanted to be when any new question came up. 

Senator Muskie. Let me refer you to what I think is the nub of his 
criticism and his reasoning behind that. It is on page 163. 

The problem lies in the congenital inability of the NSC to present the Presi- 
dent with an overall view of the issue and sharply defined alternative policies, 
since the NSC is not an independent agency with an independent outlook, but 
only the sum total of the views and interests of the agencies represented on it. 
It cannot cure the disease of fragmentation and parochialism, but institutional- 
izes it on the highest level. The President, deprived of independent sources of 
information and judgment, is thereby reduced to one of three roles, all inade- 
quate: (1) Arbiter of interagency conflict, (2) ratifier of compromise or the 
exhortative formula, (3) abstentionist who will return the issue to the agencies 
concerned in the hope that they will finally agree upon a formula which he can 
ratify. 

Admiral Raprorp. I don’t know. I would feel that this man was 
never close to the NSC himself. The disagreements, if they come, are 
usually over very important questions and very sharply defined. 

Senator Muskie. Do they actually rise to the level where they are 
discussed in the presence of the President ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. Maybe outside the NSC. He may also 
discuss them with the individuals most concerned. A great many of 
these questions may be differences of opinion between State and De- 
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fense. They don’t have to be saved for the Security Council discus- 
sion. They may be discussed before the Security Council. They may 
also be discussed in the President’s office, or something like that. 

Senator Muskie. It has been suggested as policy ideas rise from the 
operational agencies and go through the organization of the National 
Security Council and the Planning Board, that the sharp edges of 
these disagreements are rubbed off in compromises that are implicit in 
any recommendation. 

Admiral Raprorp. There is always a tendency in our form of goy- 
ernment to accommodate differences of opinion, That is the way we 
get along in this country in so many instances. I don’t think there 
are as many instances of very bright new ideas getting suffocated on 
the way up as this would seem to indicate. 

Senator Muskiz. Did you find in your experience on NSC that the 
Planning Board presented to the Council alternatives or a well- 
rounded agreed upon recommendation in any particular policy area? 

Admiral Raprorp. As a matter of fact, they do come up with split 
papers. The splits are laid out. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have an 
officer on the Planning Board, and he kept me as Chairman informed 
of the discussions he was engaged in. He would report to me what 
was happening, what did I think about this, or what did the Chiefs 
think. We might have to have a meeting of the Chiefs. He might 
ask for instructions under certain circumstances. I was kept informed 
of the progress of an important paper. I think the Planning Board 
had a couple of meetings a week, and I might not have a discussion 
with him more than once a month; a lot of it he didn’t have to bring 
tome. It is all very well to criticize what we are doing, but when it 
comes down to what Mr. Morgenthau would do to change it if he 
could, you would find out that following his reasoning to a logical 
conclusion, the only alternative is to get one man to make all the de- 
cisions. That is wonderful if you can find him, and if you will all 
agree with him when he makes the decision. These policy questions 
that we have to face, and other decisions, are certainly enormous and 
far-reaching decisions. They may involve the security of the country 
10 years from now. 

Senator Muskie. You are satisfied that the NSC itself does con- 
sider questions of this import ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Sure; they can’t escape it. 

Senator Muskie. Let me ask you this, Admiral. You made the 
statement earlier that military programs are being constantly re- 
viewed. I am sure they are. I was curious as to what part the NSC 
plays in this review. 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say that the NSC independently cannot 
do much more than listen to the new program. They have no ma- 
chinery to review the Department of Defense planning, for example. 
They can’t duplicate it, nor can they duplicate the State Department 
planning organization. A lot they have to accept. I suppose some- 
body in the NSC could sit in there and say, “I don’t think we need 
this many bomber squadrons,” but somebody else would say, “What do 
you know about it?” 

Senator Muskie. Let me ask you this. If there happens to be a dif- 
ference of point of view in the Department of Defense as to, for ex- 
ample, the missile program, the number of Atlases that we should 
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produce, and there have been some evidences of disagreements, at least 
as suggested in the press, do those two points of view, if there are two 
or more held within the Department of Defense, get presented before 
the National Security Council ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Invariably they are. Remember in that par- 
ticular instance, the decision has to be made by the President and not 
by the National Security Council. 

Senator Muskie. I appreciate that. In any machinery we set up 
we cannot dilute the President’s authority. We know that. 

Admiral Raprorp. In a presentation of the military program before 
the NSC, the NSC is not asked to give its approval or disapproval as 
a rule. They hear it. If any member wants to say, “I think this 
should be changed,” then he can start a conversation on the subject. 
But very seldom is it that they do. They hear the difficulties. They 
may contribute to a discussion. But the decisions on matters of grave 
importance of that kind are passed to the President, and may have 
been before a presentation is made to them. The matter may have 
been discussed and probably has been discussed with him previously. 

Senator Muskie. In the event the NSC might prior to the hearing 
of this defense presentation have a consensus within itself as to the 
nature of a particular military threat posed by the Soviet Union, and 
if NSC should have developed a consensus on a policy recommenda- 
tion, it ought to make it to the President in this connection, and if in 
the judgment of members of NSC the presentation by the Defense 
Department appeared to suggest some programs that were incon- 
sistent with this previously arrived upon policy, would NSC then be 
in a position in any way to utilize its machinery to bring to bear upon 
the defense program its consensus after appropriate study and review 
and consideration ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I find it a little bit difficult to understand exactly 
what you mean. The NSC is composed of a number of individuals. 
I can’t believe that they would get together enough to discuss a ques- 
tion like that. In other words, they are all busy men, and they would 
generally accept the report of the Secretary of Defense. If they had 
as individuals some different ideas, they would still feel free to express 
them, and on occasion they have. They would hardly have the ability 
or the machinery to go exhaustively into the Department of Defense 
background or planning machinery and find out and understand the 
details of the question that they had raised. In other words, most of 
the individuals there would not have the capability to really, if they 
disagreed, go in and find out whether the Department of Defense 
planning had been correct. 

Senator Muskie. Then what you are saying is that NSC is not in a 
position and does not have the resources to be creative in the field of 
defense policy. 

Admiral Raprorp. Policy is something else. 

Senator Muskie. In the implementation of defense policy. 

Admiral Raprorp. Implementation of defense policy means down 
to nuts and bolts of what. you are going to buy and what you are not 
going to buy, and all that. No, they do not have that machinery. 

Senator Musk. Would you "complete the reaction you started to 

make to my first phraseology, that NSC does not. have the machinery 
to develop defense policy ? 
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Admiral Raprorp. I did not say that. Defense policy is different, 
Yes; they have machinery. That is what they do get into, policy 
planning. That isa different thing. 

Senator Muskie. The point th: at you do make is that although their 
function is to develop defense policy on an advisory basis, this has to 
be implemented by the Department of Defense. Does the NSC per- 
form a function in determining or evaluating whether or not the 
policy which they do set is being effectively implemented by the 
Department of Defense ? 

Admiral Raprorp. The OCB is supposed to check on that. Actually 
defense policy is in a category where, if it is once approved, it is 
carried out by the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Muskie. But only the President can second-guess the 
Department. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 

Senator Musxir. The NSC does not. 

Admiral Raprorp. No. In formulating defense policy papers, for 
instance, or plans, the Department of Defense representatives are in 
on that at all times. It may be that there are matters of interest sub- 
mitted by the State Department or from the Tre: isury Department or 
from some other agency represented on this Planning Board that may 
change or influence the basic paper presented originally by the De- 
fense Department. The Defense Department planners might agree 
that something very worthwhile has been added. If they don’t, I 
mean if the planning paper comes before NSC as a paper that, has 
very sharp differences of opinion on what should be our defense 
policy, then it has to be resolved by the President. He listens to the 
whole discussion. Then it is up to him to decide. 

Senator Musxir. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Admiral Raprorp. I hope I have helped out a little bit, but I am not 
sure I have. 

Senator Muskie. You have clarified the picture for me in some 
respects. 

Senator Jackson. I think the counsel for the minority has questions. 

Mr. Penpteron. No questions. 

Senator Jackson. As a final question, I wonder if you have any 
recommendations or comments regarding an improvement that might 
be made in the NSC process or in “the area of national security policy 
planning as a whole. I do not ask this question in any partisan spirit 
that might imply that recently things have not gone as well as they 
should. I ask the question solely in a spirit of determining whether 
there is opportunity for improvement. 

Admiral Raprorp. I actually cannot think of any constructive sug- 
gestion that I could give vou in that field. 

Senator Jackson. What about improvements within the Depart- 
ment of Defense? I realize that the problem of unification and a 
better organization within the Department of Defense is a continuous 
one. Do you have any comments since you last testified when you 
were Chariman of the Joint Chiefs regarding further changes in 
the law ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Only the one I mentioned before. I think the 
new reorganization plan is getting a good workout under Mr. Gates. 
He certainly understood the ‘bac ker ound of it. It isa little too early to 
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tell whether it is going to do some of the things that we hoped it 
would do. 

Senator Jackson. Admiral, we are grateful to you for your help this 
afternoon. We appreciate your taking time out to give us the benefit 
of your counsel and advice. We are most grateful to you. 

Admiral Raprorp. Thank you. I hope I have been of some help. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p.m., the committee was recessed subject to 


call.) 


(The following statements were later submitted for the record :) 
THE WHITE HOUSE 


TEXT OF THE ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT Dwieut D. EISENHOWER, DELIVERED AT THE 
COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF NotrRE DAME, SourH BENpD, 
IND., JUNE 5, 1960 


Father Hesburgh, Your Eminence, Your Excellencies, members of the clergy, 
members of the graduating class and the trustees, faculty, and students, and 
friends of Notre Dame: 

I acknowledge with the deepest gratitude the receipt of the honorary doctorate 
of Notre Dame. And I am overwhelmed by the terminology of the citation read 
tome. But I want to say to all of you that as I listened to what was said about 
Dr. Dooley, that I could not fail to believe that there are few if any men that I 
know who have equaled his exhibition of courage, self-sacrifice, faith in his God, 
and his readiness to serve his fellow men. 


BEYOND THE CAMPUS 


At commencement time in our country a generation ago, a well-known English- 
man felt an urge to tell us something about ourselves. The theme he selected 
was, ‘“‘Why don’t young Americans care about polities?” 

He felt that the attitude of our young people toward civil government, at all 
levels, was like that of ‘the audience at a play.” 

My simple purpose today is to talk to you these next few minutes about the 
compelling need for all Americans to interest themselves seriously in politics. 

There may be a plausible, if not necessarily a valid, explanation for the 
American’s traditional indifference to politics. 

Historically, the 19th century in America was one of amazing growth. A 
wilderness needed conquering; vast resources had to be utilized; illiteracy had 
to be eliminated; a great economic machine, reaching to every corner of the 
world, had to be built. This unprecedented development commanded extraor- 
dinary talents in our private enterprise system. To people busy in productive 
life, government seemed not only remote but relatively unimportant. The demand 
for real skills in political pursuits was minimal. 

Moreover, in that long period, a view developed that political life was some- 
what degrading—that politics was primarily a contest, with the spoils to the 
victor and the public paying the bill. This belief had some justification at 
one period in our history, and may still persist in local situations. 

In these circumstances, some of our highly talented people have refrained 
from offering themsleves for public service—indeed, often to refuse to enter it. 

But times have changed, and the change includes the character of govern- 
ment. The first major platform drafted in 1840 by a political party required 
only 500 words; in the last national election each major party used over 15,000 
words to deal with the highlights of the principal issues. This thirtyfold 
growth in political platforms is illustrative of the increase of government in- 
fluence over all our lives. 

The need for the best talent in positions of political responsibility is not only 
great, but mounts with each stroke of history’s clock. 

A few years ago, Government represented only a small fraction of the total 
national activity. Today, to support our National, State, and local go,crnments, 
and to finance our international undertakings, almost one-fourth of the total 
national income is collected in taxes. In every phase of life, government 
increasingly affects us—our environment, our opportunities, our health, our 
education, our general welfare. 
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Government is, of course, necessary, but it is not the mainspring of progress, 
In the private sector of American life, commanding as it does the productive 
efforts of our citizens, is found the true source of our Nation’s vitality. Goy. 
ernment is not of itself a part of our productive machinery. Consequently its 
size, its growth, its operations can be justified only by demonstrated need. [If 
too dominant, if too large, its effect is both burdensome and stifling. 

Only an informed and alert citizenry can make the necessary judgments as 
to the character and degree of that need. 

We do not want a government with a philosophy of incessant meddling, 
which imposes a smothering mist on the sparks of initiative. 

We do not want a government that permits every noisy group to force upon 
society an endless string of higher subsidies that solve nothing and undermine 
the collective good of the Nation. 

We do not want governmental programs which, advanced, often falsely, in 
the guise of promoting the general welfare destroy in the individual those 
priceless qualities of self-dependence, self-confidence, and readiness to risk 
his judgment against the trends of the crowd. 

We do want a government that assures the security and general welfare of the 
Nation and its people in concord with the philosophy of Abraham Lincoln, who 
insisted that government should do, and do only, the things which people cannot 
well do for themselves. 

This concept is particularly relevant to most activities encompassed by the 
phrase “the general welfare.” 

But even with devotion to the principle that governmental functions can be 
justified only by public need, government has become so pervasive that its 
decisions inescapably help shape the future of every individual, every group, 
every region, every institution. 

Though we recognize this vast change—and though most persons in public 
office are selfless, devoted people—we are still plagued by yesterday’s concept 
of politics and politicians. 

Too many of our ablest citizens draw back, evidently fearful of being sullied 
in the broiling activity of partisan affairs. 

This must change. We need intelligent, creative, steady political leadership 
as at no time before in our history. There must be more talent in government— 
the best our Nation affords. We need it in county, city, State—and in Wash- 
ington. 

Human progress in freedom is not merely something inscribed upon a tablet— 
not a matter to be shrugged off as a worry for others. Progress in freedom 
demands from each citizen a daily exercise of the will and the spirit—a fierce 
faith; it must not be stagnated by a philosophy of collectivity that seeks per- 
sonal security as a prime objective. 

Clearly, you—you graduates who enjoy the blessings of higher education—have 
a special responsibility to exercise leadership in helping others understand 
these problems. 

And, by no means, does your responsibility stop there. To serve the Nation 
well you must, for example, help seek out able candidates for office and persuade 
them to offer themselves to the electorate. To be most effective you should 
become active in a political party, and in civic and professional organizations. 
You should undertake, according to your own intelligently formed convictions, 
a personal crusade to help the political life of the Nation soar as high as human 
wisdom can make it. 

Now, some of you will become doctors, lawyers, teachers, clergymen, business- 
men. Each of you will contribute to the national welfare, as well as to per- 
sonal and family welfare, by doing well and honorably whatever you undertake. 
But a specialist, regardless of professional skill and standing, cannot fulfill 
the exacting requirements of modern citizenship unless he dedicates himself 
also to raising the political standards of the body politic. 

Now, I hope that some of you will enter the public service, either in elective, 
career, or appointive office. Most of the top posts in government involve mani- 
fold questions of policy. In these positions we have a special need for intelligent, 
educated, seifless persons from all walks of life. 

I believe that each of you should, if called, be willing to devote one block 
of your life to government service. 

This does not mean that you need become permanently implanted in gov- 
ernment. Quite the contrary. In policy-forming positions we constantly need 
expert knowledge and fresh points of view. Some frequency of withdrawal and 
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return to private life would help eliminate the dangerous concept that permanence 
in office is more important than the rightness of decision. Contrariwise, such a 
tour should not be so brief as to minimize the value of the contribution and 
diminish the quality of public service. Normally, a 4-year period in these policy 
posts would seem to be a minimum. Most leaders from private life who enter 
the public service do so at a substantial sacrifice in the earning power of their 
productive years. sre 

Although these personal sacrifices are, by most individuals, accepted as a 
eondition of service, yet when these sacrifices become so great as to be un- 
endurable from the family standpoint, we find another cause for the loss of 
talent in government. 

We ought not to make it inordinately difficult for a man to undertake a public 
post and then to return to his own vocation. In government one must ob- 
viously have no selfish end to serve, but citizens should not, invariably, be re- 
quired to divest themselves of investments accumulated over a lifetime in order 
to qualify for public office. The basic question to be determined in each case is 
this: Is such divestment necessary to remove any likelihood that the probity 
and objectivity of his governmental decisions will be affected? And this question 
is proper and ethical whether the individual holds either elective or appointive 
office. We need to review carefully the conflict-of-interest restrictions which 
have often prohibited the entry into government of men and women who had 
much to offer their country. 

But let me return to the more broadly based consideration: that thinking 
Americans in all walks of life must constantly add to their own knowledge and 
help build a more enlightened electorate and public opinion. For herein lies the 
success of all government policy and action in a free society. 

Leaders in America—and this comprehends all who have a capacity to influ- 
ence others—must develop a keen understanding of current issues, foreign and 
domestic—and of political party organization, platform, and operations. 

They must have critical judgments regarding actions being proposed or taken 
by legislatures and executives at all levels of government. They need to be 
knowledgeable so as not to be misled by catchwords or doctrinaire slogans. 

Thus, they can analyze objectively how such actions may affect them, their 
communities, and their country—and help others to a similar understanding. 

Political understanding, widely fostered, will compel Government to develop 
national and international programs truly for the general good, and to refrain 
from doing those things that unduly favor special groups or impinge upon the 
citizen’s own responsibility, self-dependence, and opportunities. 

Graduates of the class of 1960: A half century ago, when I was about to enter 
West Point—and, incidentally, to meet shortly thereafter and to know that 
gridiron genius, Knute Rockne—our country was in what now seems to have 
been a different era. The annual Federal budget was below $700 million. Today 
it has increased more than one hundredfold, and organized groups demand more 
and more services, both expensive and expansive. At the turn of the century 
there was a certain grace, calmness, and courtliness about human deportment 
and the movement of events. 

Now, we operate on a relentless timetable which we must race to keep events 
from overwhelming us. 

Complicating the lives of all of us today we know that in the dimly lit regions 
behind the Iron Curtain, 800 million people are denied the uncountable blessings 
of progress in freedom, and compelled by their masters to develop vast means of 
destructive power. Elsewhere, among the underdeveloped countries of the world, 
a billion people look to America as a beacon that confidently lights the path to 
human progress in freedom. 

This is no time to whimper, complain, or fret about helping other peoples, if 
we really intend that freedom shall emerge triumphant over tyranny. 

The enemies of human dignity lurk in a thousand places—in governments that 
have become spiritual wastelands, and in leaders that brandish angry epithets, 
slogans, and satellites. But equally certain it is that freedom is imperiled where 
peoples, worshiping material success, have become emptied of idealism. Peace 
with justice cannot be attained by peoples where opulence has dulled the spirit— 
where indifference ignores moral and political responsibility. 

Too often there is, in politics as in religion, a familiar pattern of the few 
willing workers and the large number of passive observers. 

Our society can no longer tolerate such delinquency. 
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We must insist that our educated young men and women—our future leaders— 
willingly, joyously play a pivotal part in the endless adventure of free govern- 
ment. The vital issues of freedom or regimentation, public or private control 
of productive resources, a religiously inspired or an atheistic society, a healthy 
economy or depression, peace or war—these are the substance of political deci- 
sions and actions that you young people must be ready to participate in. Neglect 
by citizens of civic responsibilities will be a greater danger to a free America 
than any foreign threat can ever pose; but an enlightened, dedicated people, 
studiously and energetically performing their political duties will insure us a 
future of ever-rising standards of spiritual, cultural, and material strength. 
These duties and these opportunities must demand the dedicated attention of 
all the people, and especially all who have so prufoundly benefited from our yast 
educational system. 

My heartiest congratulations on this splendid preparation that the members of 
this graduating class have received for exercising the leadership which this great 
Republic must have as it faces the problems, the trials, and the bright oppor- 
tunities of the future. 

Thank you, and may God bless you. 


MOBILIZING TALENT FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 


Address by Senator Henry M. Jackson before the Second National Training 
Conference of the National Defense Executive Reserve 


I am delighted to be here today at the invitation of Governor Hoegh to par- 
ticipate in the Second National Training Conference of the National Defense 
Executive Reserve. 

You have been recruited to man top Government posts in the event of a na- 
tional emergency. I commend you on your willingness to serve. However, if 
you do not think it presumptuous, I would suggest to you that we must con- 
centrate first on our current mobilization requirements for the cold war. 
Naturally, it is vital that we be fully prepared to mobilize at a moment’s notice 
for the demands of all-out, shooting war. But the main tenor of my remarks 
today is to express the hope that we can better mobilize our human resources to 
meet the demands of the cold war. I would also hope that you, who have 
volunteered to serve in case of national emergency, can share in this effort. 

It is well to remember that the contest in which we are now engaged may 
drag on for decades without reaching the hot war stage. If only a hot war can 
be classified as a national emergency, then we simply do not understand the 
nature of the cold war we are in. 

Let us not forget that the Communists think in terms of power. ‘Superior 
power will, they believe, eventually prevail. 

They do not merely plan to outstrip us militarily. They propose to have 
better factories than ours, better scientific laboratories, better schools, better 
houses, better farms, better cities—and yes, a higher standard of living than ours. 

$y beating us in one field after another, the Communists plan to show to 
the world that their system represents the inevitable wave of the future, and 
that there is no real alternative except to join forces with them. 

And as long as the costs of a hot war seem too high, and other means are at 
hand, we can expect the Kremlin to pursue its goals without resort to overt 
aggression. The offensive will be pressed on all fronts—economic, military, 
political, and psychological—and in all corners of the globe. If successful, loss 
of the cold war could be as final, and fatal, as defeat in an all-out war. 

So if we are talking about mobilization, I think we have to be mobilized 
constantly to deal with the demands and challenges of the cold war. And if we 
expect to put our best foot forward, we must seek new ways to solve the 
critical problem of finding able citizens like you to serve their government now— 
full time—and in the years of total competition which lie ahead. 

We need and must have the best scientists, the best engineers, the best lawyers, 
the best diplomats, the best planners and the best administrators this country 
has to offer. Above all, we need the finest leadership—at the Cabinet and sub- 
Cabinet levels throughout Government—which we can produce. On the decisions 
made and actions taken by this small group of men at the heart of the govern- 
mental process hangs the success of our national security policies, and thus 
our survival. 
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These men must be experienced in the arts of government. They must be 
able to cope with the most complex economic, scientific, military, and political 
factors. They must be able to go to the core of a problem, reach decisions and 
provide aggressive leadership. This calls for the best brains, the finest talent 
we can muster. Unless we can dedicate leadership of this caliber to govern- 
ment service, we cannot expect to succeed in the drawnout contest with the 
Sino-Soviet bloc. 

The Senate Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery—of which I am 
chairman—is charged with the task of determining whether our Government 
is now properly organized to meet successfully the challenge of the cold war. 
The fundamental problem is: How can a free society organize to outthink, 
outplan, and outperform totalitarianism—and achieve security in freedom. 

Our study is being conducted throughout on a scholarly, objective and non- 
partisan basis, I intend to keep it that way. We face a national task far 
transcending either political party or any particular administration. 

At our first public hearings in February, we invited four distinguished Amer- 
icans—Mr. Robert A. Lovett, Mr. Rovert C. Sprague, Dr. James Phinney Baxter 
and Mr. Thomas J. Watson, Jr.—to give us their estimate of the nature and 
scope of the problems confronting us in the decades of competition ahead. 

In late April, seven eminent authorities gave us their counsel on the prob- 
lems involved in gearing science and technology into the policy process. 

Just 10 days ago we invited seven noted experts from government, business 
and law to give us their views on the problem of attracting first-rate talent to 
man key posts at home and abroad. 

From the outset of our study, we have recognized that human talent is our 
most precious asset; that good people often triumph over poor organization; 
that poor people will defeat the best organization. 

In sum, the testimony we heard on this subject was neither optimistic nor 
complacent. All our witnesses recognized the urgent need to summon our best 
brains to Washington to formulate and direct the battle plans of the cold war. 
As Harold Boeschenstein, the president of Owens-Corning Fiberglas, told us: 
“We must put our ‘first team’ in the field.” He, and all our witnesses, recog- 
nized our failure to attain this goal in many respects. In general, they were 
somewhat pessimistic in their forecasts of our ability to field the first team 
unless we change some archaic laws and antiquated attitudes. 

Based on our hearings and our studies of this problem, let me summarize 
some key points which affect our ability to attract first-rate talent: 

1. Much of our recruiting has been on a haphazard basis. There is no order- 
ly attempt to catalog our human resources and use them wisely. Nowhere in 
Government do we have a central office to assist the departments and agencies 
in finding the right man for the right job. Marion Folsom of Eastman Kodak, 
a former member of President Eisenhower’s Cabinet, testified that: “One rea- 
son the service of So many businessmen is so short is that they were not prop- 
erly placed in the first place. The present system,” he said, “is too much hit 
or miss.” 

2. Many men appointed to high posts in the national security field have little 
acquaintance with the intricate problems they are called on to resolve. A for- 
mer Government official and member of the Gaither Committee, John Corson, 
now a Management consultant, who worked on recruiting for the executive 
branch when President Eisenhower first took office, told us that: “* * * few 
Presidential appointees bring to these jobs, in addition to substantial personal 
talents—and surely I am not questioning their large abilities—real experience 
in the complex problems this country faces in the field of national security 
and a knowledge of what it takes to operate effectively in Government in Wash- 
ington.” Let me add that this comment applies to all recent administrations. 

3. The Government has been plagued with high rates of turnover in key 
posts. Roger Jones, the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, told us 
that turnover had reached an “extremely dangerous” point. Mr. Corson pointed 
out that 23 men—serving on the average less than 24% years—-had served in 
8 key national security posts since 1953. Previous administrations herve had a 
somewhat similar experience. Mr. Folsom quoted a recent study covering sev- 
eral hundred businessmen who had served in Government and left: 48 percent 
served only 1 year or less—only 33 percent served over 2 years. 

Yet there is increasing evidence that it takes from 1 to 2 years for an able 
man, without prior relevant experience, to begin to pay dividends to the Gov- 
ernment in a new job. This is especially true in the national security field, 
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where the complexities of decisionmaking have progressed geometrically in re 
cent years. 

4. The so-called conflict-of-interest laws—passed many years ago to bar dual 
allegiance to governmental and private interests—are out of step with the eco- 
nomic realities of the 20th century. They also run counter to the Government's 
needs for talent. 

Crawford Greenewalt, the president of Du Pont, told us: “I do not think that 
you can legislate probity under any circumstances. A man is honest or he is 
not honest. If he is going to be dishonest, the mere fact that you make him 
sell his stock and cancel out his pension rights will not stop him.” 

The truth is we cannot expect men to give up stock options, pension plans, and 
other benefits to accept Federal posts. These security-oriented arrangements 
now provide the basis for long-range economic planning for millions of Amer- 
icans. 

The conflict-of-interest laws hamper our efforts to utilize able men in more 
than one way. As the laws now stand, for example, a large law firm might have 
to give up its entire tax or antitrust practice just so one partner could serve 
as a Government consultant. For this reason, able lawyers in New York 
could not accept service as consultants to the State Department, as members 
of the Fine Arts Commission or the National Advisory Council on Mental Health. 
These are typical cases in which outmoded statutes work to deprive the Goy- 
ernment of talents it might otherwise have. 

5. The so-called dual compensation laws constitute another case where an- 
cient statutes hamstring our search for special skills and experience. Let me 
illustrate with the example of an able military officer, highly trained at Govern- 
ment expense over a period of 20 years. He has technical knowledge and ample 
administrative, diplomatic, and general leadership experience. Under our pres- 
ent system, he retires in his late forties or early fifties. There are many posts 
throughout Government where he could continue to make an important contri- 
bution. But the dual compensation law says he cannot draw both his pension— 
which he has already earned—and a Government salary where the combined 
amount exceeds $10,000. So he will take his skills and experience outside the 
Government to work for the same industries and research firms whose services 
the Government eagerly seeks. ‘‘Why,” the Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission asked us, “should we deny ourselves of their services and deny them 
another career * * * when they still have 20 years of useful life ahead of them? 
I think it makes no sense at all.” 

6. We have encountered extreme difficulties in recruiting able young men in 
their late thirties or early forties, yet this is the very group which can bring 
to Washington the drive and imagination we need. The men in this group may 
be at a critical point on the ladder of success, on the verge of the vice presi- 
dency or the partnership they have long sought. They also have heavy finan- 
cial responsibilities with children to educate and homes to pay for. The pros- 
pect of trading their paychecks and fringe benefits for the insecurity and 
inadequate compensation of Government service is not a happy one. Even 
more significant is the fear of losing vital promotional opportunities during 
their absence. 

With this group, as with others, we have failed to convince them of the genu- 
ine needs for their talents, of the demands of the cold war, of the challenge and 
opportunities of Government service. If they are good enough for us to want 
them, they probably hold important and challenging positions in private life. 
They are not easily convinced that they are wanted and can make a real con- 
tribution in a top Government post. Therefore, as Mr. Boeschenstein put it: 
“We find ourselves time and again looking to older and retired men, whose 
experience is adequate but whose vigor and imagination are not always up to 
the demands of a tough Federal job.” 

In discussing these problems, we cannot minimize the enormous task faced 
by our Presidents in organizing our national security efforts. 

Picture, for a moment, a company with some 8 million employees strung 
around the globe. Picture a company with an annual budget of more than $50 
billion. Picture a resourceful competitor whose every move is uncertain. Pic- 
ture countless decisions—technical, intricate decisions—which must be made 
without full knowledge of the facts. 

Picture, not four or five intracompany committees, but thousands. Think not 
of trying to recruit three or four key executives, but literally hundreds. Im- 
agine not trying to weave two or three corporate divisions or plants into an 
effective team, but scores of departments and agencies. 
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This may give you some idea of the kind of job the President has. But just 
imagine how much harder it must be when his chief lieutenants come and go. 
When they approach their jobs with little knowledge of the intricate problems 
involved. When he is foreclosed by law from tapping large reservoirs of talent 
to help him. When he is faced on all sides by a state of mind which regards 
Government service as a chore and burden, not a duty and a challenge. 

We are not dealing here with some academic exercise in public administra- 
tion. As one of our first witnesses put it: “The stakes which are at issue in 
the effective operation of Government today are no longer stakes of convenience. 
They are stakes of survival.” 

So I suggest that Congress and the executive branch must recognize the para- 
mount needs of Government for the finest talent we can find. 

Congress, on its part, must act to reform or repeal the archaic conflict of 
interest and dual compensation laws. 

It must act, in conjunction with the executive, to establish an orderly pro- 
cedure to catalog and utilize our human resources. 

It must deal in an honest and realistic way with the problem of low salaries. 

It must serve notice that it will be reluctant to confirm inexperienced ap- 
pointees who do not indicate a desire to remain in office long enough to give 
the kind of service the country has a right to expect. 

The executive branch, on its part, must provide the strong and dynamic lead- 
ership which will, in itself, help to attract men of talent. It must create a cli- 
mate of challenge and opportunity. It must create a clear public under- 
standing of the awesome nature of this contest we have not sought, but which 
we cannot afford to lose. 

Beyond this, both Congress and the executive branch must strive to develop 
in this country a sense of duty and of obligation to serve—in the finest traditions 
of our Founding Fathers—which far transcends personal considerations. 

In closing, let me simply say this: In time of an all-out, dramatie hot war, 
we have brought into Government service every skill and talent we sought— 
regardless of existing attitudes and archaic, statutory impediments. In a cold 
war, the outcome of which can be just as final and conclusive, we must over- 
come these impediments by whatever action is called for, so we may call on 
talents which match our needs. 

Having heard preliminary testimony from substantial and thoughtful citi- 
zens, I feel sure that the subcommittee will recommend sweeping changes to ac- 
complish this objective. 

When our work is completed, I hope it will set the stage for a new and better 
climate of understanding in which outstanding men can enter public service, 
remain as long as required, and leave in the knowledge they have served well— 
without being pilloried and harassed by those few who would rather find a con- 
flict of interest than try to serve the broad public interest, which is nothing 
more or less than our national survival. 











THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL AND THE 
DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND DEFENSE 


FRIDAY, JUNE 10, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL PoLicy MAcnINnERyY, 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., in room 3302, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Jackson and Muskie. 

Also present : Senators Stennis, Bush, Clark, and McGee. 

Staff members present: J. K. Mansfield, staff director; Dorothy Fos- 
dick, Brewster C. Denny, Grenville Garside, and Howard E. Hauge- 
rud, professional staff members, and Edmund E. Pendleton, minority 
counsel. 

Senator Jackson. The subcommittee will be in order. 

The Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery is continuing to- 
day its series of hearings focusing upon the problems of coordination 
between the Departments of State and Defense and upon the National 
Security Council and its subordinate agencies. 

We are seeking counsel on these three questions: Is our Government 
now effectively organized to identify and plan ahead on the critical 
issues of national survival? Are we now adequately organized for 
effective coordination of policy? Where is there room for construc- 
tive reform ? 

Recent events have further contributed to focusing attention on the 
process of national policymaking and upon a need for a governmental 
structure to meet the issues and challenges in all their complexity. 

In this connection, I might say that specific testimony on the U-2 
incident as it relates to the national security policy process will be 
taken in executive session. 

As the members all know, we have agreed with the President. that 
testimony by former or present Government officials who served on the 
National Security Council or its subordinate bodies regarding the 
National Security Council and its subordinate machinery will be t aken 
first in executive session. The subcommittee w elcomes to its session 
this morning the Honor: able Christian Herter, Secretary of State. 

Mr. Herter over a period of 44 years has tend concerned with the 
foreign policy of this country. During the critical years of the First 
W orld W ar he served abroad and in the State Department. I believe 
he was in Berlin at the time that war broke out as far as the United 
States is concerned. He has had a long and constructive career in 
elective offices. He served as a member of the Massachusetts State 
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House of Representatives from 1931 to 1943 and as a Representative 
in Congress from the 78th to the 82d Congress. Some of us had the 
fine opportunity to serve in the House with Christian Herter, to work 
with him closely and to count on him as a good friend. He then 
served as Governor of Massachusetts. Our witness continued his 
distinguished career first as Under Secretary of State and then as 
Secretary of State since April 1959. 

Mr. Secretary, we are very happy to have you with us today. You 
may now proceed in your own way. I believe you have a prepared 
statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, SECRETARY OF 
STATE, ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, JR., ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF STATE 


Secretary Herrer. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I welcome the op- 
portunity to offer this committee my views on those aspects of the 
national policy machinery with which I am most familiar. My com- 
ments are based on reflections arising from my service as Under Sec- 
retary and Secretary of State, and of course as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives. 

It seems to me that several fundamental considerations underlie 
the questions concerning the Department of State which you have 
asked me to discuss today. While these are generally well understood, 
they might bear restating to be sure we are on common ground. 

First of all, under the Constitution and the historical development 
of our Government, executive responsibility for the conduct of foreign 
relations and the enunciation of foreign policy resides squarely with 
the President. As this committee knows so well, the course of events 
of the past two decades has given to these responsibilities dimensions 
that are awesome, to say the least. 

Secondly, it follows that the fundamental mission of the Secre- 
tary of State is to assist and support the President in the discharge 
of his responsibilities for foreign affairs. Unlike, I believe, any other 
major department, the basic authority of the Department of State is 
left completely to the discretion of the President. The basic statute 
of the Department of State provides that the Secretary of State— 
shall perform and execute such duties as shall, from time to time, be enjoined 
on or entrusted to him by the President of the United States, agreeable to the 
Constitution * * *. 

Thirdly, as became evident after the conclusion of the last war, and 
as becomes more apparent with each passing year, international af- 
fairs no longer have an existence separate from domestic affairs, and 
they can no longer be treated exc ept in the context of the entire range 
of governmental activities. Practically every Government department 
and agency has to a varying degree a proper concern, and in some 
instances responsibility, for one facet or another of international 
affairs. Conversely, the Department of State is properly concerned 
with facets of domestic affairs which have major impact upon our 
foreign relations. 

Before proceeding further, I should like to make several observa- 
tions on the considerations I have just enumerated. 
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The burden of the President’s responsibilities for international af- 
fairs is almost indescribably heavy. I think all of us must be sympa- 
thetic and helpful in doing what we can to provide the President 
with the highest possible caliber of assistance, both with respect to 
his immediate staff and in each of the various departments of Gov- 
ernment concerned. 

The relationship between the President and the Secretary of State 
is, of necessity, a very personal one. It has, over the years, varied 
with circumstances and personalities and will undoubtedly continue 
to do so. The relationship can never be considered fixed beyond the 
tenure of either incumbent, and any effort to make it so would hamper 
-ather than enhance effective performance. 

Every President, in his own way, has defined the role he wishes the 
Secretary of State to carry out. President Eisenhower has set forth 
quite clearly on repeated occasions his concept of the function of the 
Secretary of State. Typically, he stated on June 1, 1953, that— 

I personally wish to emphasize that I shall regard the Secretary of State as 
the Cabinet officer responsible for advising and assisting me in the formulation 
and control of foreign policy. It will be my practice to employ the Secretary of 
State as my channel of authority within the executive branch on foreign policy. 
Other officials of the executive branch will work with and through the Secre- 
tary of State on matters of foreign policy. 

These principles have been adhered to in succeeding years. I would 
wo that any more explicit or enlarged statement 1s necessary. 

I do not wish to leave the impression by my emphasis on the discre- 
tion that must be available to the President that there are not endur- 
ing guideposts within which we can approach the questions we are 
considering today. In my opinion the Secretary of State should, under 
the President, have in his relations with other Departments a clear 
primacy in foreign relations and in all matters with a substantial effect 
upon foreign relations. This is not to say that the Secretary of State 
should be charged with operating all of the programs carried on 
abroad in support of our national security goals, but that he should 
have clear primacy as to policy on these programs. Nor is it to say 
that the Secretary of State should normally have the power of deci- 
sion upon matters crossing departmental jurisdiction simply because 
they involve foreign affairs. Rather, the Secretary of State should be 
looked to for formulation of recommendations to the President, when 
appropriate through the NSC mechanism, which take into account the 
considerations and views set forth by other departments. Assistance 
of this nature enables the President to focus effectively on foreign 
affairs problems of transcendent importance. In following through 
on these principles, it is hard to state general rules which will be self- 
enforcing. It is more a matter of recognizing that the activities and 
programs are for a foreign affairs purpose and should therefore be 
guided by the official responsible for foreign affairs. 

In my opinion good organization alone will not suffice for the solu- 
tion of foreign affairs problems of the magnitude and complexity 
which confront us tod: iy. While I am well aware of the value of 
good organization and soundly conceived relationships, I find that I 
subscribe to the sentiments of those who place even greater value on 
the human element—on the devotion, ability, and experience of the 
personnel of the Department of State and the other principal depart- 
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ments of Government. This is why I have been such a strong advo- 
cate of the moves made in recent years to strengthen the Foreign 
Service—and, indeed, the entire Department of State. While I have 
been pleased with the progress made in matters such as training and 
integration of the foreign and domestic oflicer corps, I have recognized 
that there is much that remains to be done. This is a long-range 
program, and I very much hope that it will continue to have the sup- 
port of my successors and of the future Congresses of the United 
States. 

The ability of any Secretary of State to serve the President is de- 
pendent not only on his own capacities but also on the support avail- 
able to him from the Department of State. The responsibilities custo- 
marily assigned to the Secretary of State for providing leadership 
to the Government as a whole in the international field require the 
participation of many parts of the Department. The capacity of the 
Department of State to provide leadership at all levels is dependent, 
in the final analysis, not upon fiat but rather upon the competence, 
judgment, energy, and comprehension of the many officers who are 
involved. 

I should now like to speak to the questions relating to the Depart- 
ment of State which were posed in the interim report of this sub- 
committee. 

First are those concerned with whether the Secretary of State 
should have a more dominant role in the formulation of overall 
national security policy. 





Are the responsibilities of the State and Defense Departments in national 
security policymaking now correctly defined and divided? If not, what changes 
are needed ? 

In my judgment, they are correctly defined, and the division is 
working i I do not believe that any major improvement in the 
relationships between the Department of State and the Department 
of Defense would result from further efforts to define their respective 
responsibilities. A more immediate and profitable target is for the 
Department of State to seek to improve its capacity to provide timely 
political guidance to the Department of Defense and, reciprocally, for 
the latter to seek to improve its capacity to provide timely military 
advice. I should emphasize that this is being done not only at the 
senior levels but at all levels in the two Departments. The advice 
worked into problems at the lower levels is frequently the most 
helpful. 

The functional and organizational aspects of State-Defense rela- 
tions are, of course, important. More important, however, is the con- 
tinuing development of personnel in both Departments who share 
understanding and perspective in the gray area where foreign policy 
and military policy come in contact or overlap. In this regard, the 
common experience shared by personnel of the two Departments who 
attend the war colleges and the Foreign Service Institute, is very 
helpful. In addition, I think it would be worthwhile to have a 
greater exchange of personnel between the two Departments. The 
men loaned would function as an integral part of the host agency, 
contributing their own special knowledge, and would return to their 
parent agency at the end of the tour with the broadened perspective 
which is acquired through shoulder-to-shoulder work. We might, 
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over a period of years with such a program, develop a nucleus of 
highly trained senior officers within the two Departments, each hav- 
ing a profound and comprehensive understanding of the subject mat- 
ter and viewpoint of the other Department. If this understanding 
were regularly and consistently brought to bear on the solution of 
problems of mutual concern, much more good would be accomplished 
than could result from efforts to adjust and refine the respective re- 
sponsibilities of the two Departments. I should add that the broad- 
ening of personal contacts among senior officers resulting from such 
an interchange would be a major asset in insuring the continuity of 
a productive relationship between the Departments of State and 


Defense. 

Should the Secretary of State be formally charged with more responsibility in 
connection with our defense posture and the defense budget? 

No. First of all, I regard somewhat skeptically the word “for- 
mally” as contravening the basic concept that the Secretary of State 
is the agent of the President and that it is unwise to prescribe how 
the President may utilize him. More to the point, however, is my 
belief that participation by the Secretary of State in the NSC, in the 
Cabinet, and in confidential discussions with the President affords 
ample opportunity to advise the President on the defense posture 
and the defense bu lget. In addition, I feel free to advise and con- 
sult with the Secretary of Defense on these topies, and I do so, 

Should the Secretary of State be asked to testify in the Congress concerning 
foreign policy implications of the defense budget? 

The Congress, of course, is entitled to obtain whatever advice it 
deems necessary to insure the enactment of wise legislation. In re- 
cent years a number of steps have been taken in the executive branch 
to insure consideration of foreign policy implications in determining 
the defense budget. It must be recognized, I think, that should the 
Secretary of State testify on the defense budget, he would undoubt- 
edly be supporting decisions in which he has already participated. 
These budget decisions, as I have seen them, have not been made in a 

vacuum, and the Departments are fully aware of each others’ 
interests, 

Would it be desirable to create a “super Secretary of State’? who would be 
responsible for the overall direction of foreign affairs, and who might have under 
him additional Secretaries of Cabinet rank for such areas as diplomacy, in- 
formation, and foreign economic matters? 

Although I can fully understand and sympathize with the general 
objectives desired by those who advocate a so-called super Secretary 
of State with Cabinet level ae ies reporting to him, I do not be- 
lieve that such a proposal would be desirable. There are a number 
of factors that cause me to question this proposal. Among them is 
the assumption of equivalence for areas such as diplomacy, informa- 
tion, and foreign economic matters. I do not believe the areas are, 
in fact, equivalent. If these three principal areas are to be equated, 
it will then become necessary to establish what I fear would be an 
excessively large coordinating mechanism at the level of the super 
Secretary of State. Instead of being relieved of burde ns, he might 
find his load increased. 
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This is not to say that I disagree with the concept that our for elon 
economic and foreign information activities ought to be under the 
control of the Secretary of State. It may be desirable at some time 
for the overseas information activities to be brought into the Depart- 
ment in a semiautonomous status somewhat simil: ar to that success- 
fully followed with respect to the ICA. 

Next, in the interim report are those questions concerned with light- 
ening the burdens of the Secretary of State. 

Would it be desirable to create a Minister of Foreign Affairs of Cabinet rank 
responsible to the Secretary of State who would represent the United States at 
Foreign Ministers’ meetings? Would any other arrangement help, such as 
appointment of ambassadors at large? 

The underlying question here is whether it is possible to lighten 
the negotiating burdens of the Secretary of State in order to give him 
more time to discharge his responsibilities at home. I do not. con- 
sider feasible the proposal to create a Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Cabinet rank, responsible to the Secretary of State, who ‘would repre- 
sent the United States at Foreign Ministers’ meetings. When For- 
eign Ministers meet, they are meeting as their governments’ chief 
advisers on foreign affairs. Since the Secretary of State would con- 
tinue in this country to be that chief adviser, another representative, 
no matter what his rank and title, would create problems for the 
other Foreign Minister. 

I am coming to the conclusion that it would be desirable for the 
Foreign Ministers to curtail the occasions upon which they themselves 
attend meetings. To do this would require greater delegation to 
principal subordinates and greater reliance upon the normal mecha- 
nisms of diplomacy. Addition: ully, in this day when there are some 
85 nations who must deal with each other, we may have to dispense 
with some of the ways of protocol which we no longer have the time 
to afford. 

Next are those questions which concern State-Defense relations. 

What is the proper relationship between State and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff (and/or the Joint Staff of the JCS)? Should a representative of the 
Secretary of State participate in discussions of the JCS when appropriate? 

The Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff do, and should continue to, form a well-coordinated 
and smoothly working team in both the planning and execution of 

national security policy. 

The two Departments naturally have very extensive relationships 
on a multitude of subjects which enable the Department of State to 
inject foreign policy considerations into military affairs at all stages. 
Secretary Gates and I confer with each other fr equently and we also 
participate in larger meetings such as the NSC and the Cabinet. 
An Under Secretary of State ‘confers regularly with the JCS and the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Policy Planning meets regularly with 
the Joint Staff of the JCS and officers of the Department. of Defense. 
State, Defense, and military officials work directly together across the 
board and without any formalities and especially so , when there is a 
premium on speed of action. In addition to our broad and fruitful 
policy relationships with Defense through ISA, we have direct rela- 
tionships with the three services on a variety of subjects. 
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I believe it would be a mistake to have an officer of the Department 
of State sit with the JCS as a representative of the Department of 
State, but I would not rule out the long-term possibility that a senior 

oficer of the Department might be assigned to the JCS in an advisory 

capacity. While such an official might not participate in the delibera- 
tions of the JCS as an official spokesman for the Department of State, 
he might have a role comparable to that of a political adviser to a 
unified military command. 

Next are the questions directed toward improvement of planning in 
the Departments of State and Defense. 

Should officials with more diverse backgrounds and experience be brought 
into the Policy Planning Staffs of State and Defense? Is there a need for a 
Joint State-DOD-JCS Planning Staff? Can greater use be made of ad hoc 
interdepartmental task forces on special issues of national security policy? 

We have long recognized the need for officers of diverse backgrounds 
on our Policy P lanning Staff. I think that we have succeeded fairly 
well in meeting this need. Natur: ally, we shall continue to select with 
great care the members of this staff So as to insure a balance of knowl- 

edge and background. 

‘A Joint State-DOD-JCS Planning Staff would have the merit of 
bringing together diverse backgrounds, but might have the drawback 
of being apart from the operating departments and out of the main- 
stream. The firm connection w ith res lity which proximity to opera- 
tions gives is certainly a requisite of useful planning. This is one of 
the reasons why the Planning Board of the NSC has been so useful; 
its members are active participants in the operations of their own 
departments as well as members of a joint planning staff. Addition- 
ally, we have utilized interdepartmental task forces for planning on 
special issues, and we have found it to be an excellent means of bringing 
to bear upon a problem the best knowledge of several agencies. 

Lastly, there is the question about a joint career service embracing 
senior officers selected from State, Defense, and related national 
security agencies. 

Is the proposed joint career service practical and worthwhile? 


The joint career service proposal strikes me as being a rather dras- 
tic and administratively cumbersome approach to the very desirable 
objective of developing policymakers with nonparochial viewpoints 
and wide breadth of experience. As I suggested efylier, I believe the 
interchange of selected personnel between “the Departments of State 
and Defense and the use of joint task forces on planning might go a 
long way toward meeting this objective and should be tr ied before we 
resort to the more drastic proposal for a joint career service. 

In conclusion I wish to thank the committee for this opportunity 
to meet with it. I will be glad to answer questions on this statement. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, I would like to commend you par- 
ticularly for your comments regarding the importance of people in 
Government. I think we can all agree that you can have the finest 
organization in the world but if you do not have good people they can 
wreck a good organization. 

I want to start out by asking this general question : 

I think we are all conscious, and certainly the public is, of the enor- 
mous burden that the Secretary of State must carry. I think it is a 
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burden second only to that of the office of the Presidency. What runs 
through my mind is whether or not there might be some changes made 
in the organizational structure within the Department that would 
somewhat lighten that burden. In addition, it would make it possible 
for the Secretary to spend time on the critical issues. We are deeply 
aware of the requirement to travel many, many pl: ices, and while the 
oa retary is going from place to place we have critical issues that must 
be decided at home. 

Without limiting yourself to the questions that we put in our re- 
port, Mr. Secretary, I am wondering if there is any area at all in 
which improvement can be made. I address myself to this question in 
a spirit that I am sure you understand. It is not with regard to the 
present administr ation. I am referring to all administrations. This 
is a growing part of the problem of the Office of Secretary of State. 
It is “bec ‘coming more difficult, it seems to me, as tensions increase and 
the problems of diplom: icy include so many additional things that 
were not included just a short time ago. It is in that spirit I ask this 
general question. 

Secretary Herrer. This is a subject that I would like to address my- 
self to for a minute. It is a very real problem. I don’t pretend to 
have the answer to it, but I would like to sketch out just what the 
problem is. 

I am drawing now on my own experience as Secretary of State. I 
was given these figures by my office only 2 days ago. I have been in 
office as Secretary of a ate for 414 days. 1 have been out of the coun- 
try during that time 156 days, or 38 percent of the time. This obvi- 
ously poses very real sl lems from the point of view of the internal 
administrative operation of the State Department, and the constant 
contacts and the necessary service to the President in his consitutional 
responsibilities. 

This growing tendency to be required— and I use that word ad- 
visedly—to go overseas is a part of the technological development of 
the times in one respect because travel is so much quicker than it ever 
has been before. But it has become almost a necessity as a result of 
the treaty structure and the alliances that we have built up over a 
number of years. 

As you know, we are a member of the Organization of American 
States. We are a member of NATO. We are a member of SEATO. 
We are a member of the principal committees of CENTO. In addi- 
tion to that, the United Nations at its opening now is attended by 
foreign ministers. This last year I think there were over 60 foreign 
ministers in attendance at New York. The contacts with those foreign 
ministers and the presence of the principal officer of the State Depart- 
ment at that has become practically a requirement. 

If it were possible to find some alternate in the Department, regard- 
less of what the title was, who could take some of that burden off the 
Depar‘ment of State, that is, the necessity of attending these confer- 
ences that are alliance conferences and on which our allies count very 
heavily for consultation, for periodic meetings—if it were possible to 
find someone—that would be excellent. But what actually happens 
and this is particularly so because of the sensitivity of many countries 
that they are being downgraded or that those in one alliance are being 
considered as less important than those in another alliance. They are 
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never satisfied except with the top individual. They feel that if any- 
body else is assigned to the task of representing the United States 
there. for some reason we are now paying less attention, let us say, to 
South America, or to Asia, than to Europe or to the Middle East. 
This makes it very, very difficult for the principal foreign officer to 
avoid that particular type of meeting. 

I have felt that the day is coming, and coming pretty soon, when 

there will have to be another conference equivalent to the Congress 
of Vienna from the point of the discussion of this type of pr oblem. It 
is confined not alone to these meetings. As you know, the question 
of visits of high ranking officials to other countries has increased by 
leaps and bounds, again with the facility of travel. The protocols 
that have been established in years gone by require a degree of atten- 
tion to those visits that is extremely time-consuming. Just the mere 
physical operation of going to airports, seeing people off at airports, 
accompanying them on visits, and then going through the protocol 
business of having to give so many dinners and return dinners, all of 
which are set by these protocol arrangements that have gone on over 
years and years, is a very time-consuming process, and a very difficult 
process. 

But again there is no substitute for the individual who happens to 
be holding the position that I am holding now. I think the time has 
come when internationally we ought to revise, if we can, the whole 
question of the exchange of visits, and how we handle them. The 
question of the recognition of Under Secretaries with special capacities 
for attending international conferences, and things of that kind, 
should be looked into. Until we can reach international agreement on 
that, however, we have this very serious problem of not being able to 
find a substitute without seriously offending a good many nations to 
whom this means a great deal. 

As you know, in the last 2 years we have created a new Under 

Secretary of State to assist in the overall problem. We now have a 
Sec retary of State, two Under Secretaries who, by the power of dele- 
gation that Congress has given, can be alternated in the special re- 
sponsibilities of economic or political affairs. We have 2 Deputy 
Under Secretaries of State in addition to the 11 Assistant. Secretaries 
of State who are largely specialists in their geographic and functional 
bureaus. 

The question that keeps going through my mind is whether, if we 
create another new high- level position with a new title, it will take 
the load off the top place or whether there will still be the demand for 
the top fellow and a feeling of being downgraded if they don’t get 
him. I have not been able to answer that question in my own mind. 

Senator Jackson. I sympathize with your problem. It does seem 
to me from just outside observation that unless we come to some kind 
of resolution of this problem I do not see how it will be possible for 
the Secretary of State, with his broadened responsibilities, with new 
elements that relate to power and therefore to diplomacy, to do the 
job. He can be abroad and dealing with an urgent matter and then 
at home we have a critical decision to make. If he has to do both, I 
just don’t see how we can compete effectively, Mr. Secretary, with our 
adversaries. We are bound to make mistakes. We are all fallible, 
and we just aggravate the situation when that kind of structure exists. 
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I take it that as of now, at least, you have no specific recommenda- 
tions to make regarding a change in the organizational structure. J 

take it that is your general view at this time. 

Secretary Herrer. Yes. I might add just one thing that is also 
quite time consuming, and that is a good many committees of the 
Congress are not satisfied with an Under Secretary of State as a wit- 
ness and insist on the Secretary 

Senator Jackson. You havi ing served upon the Hill, I think you 
understand that problem, too. I wondered if you had any comment 
with reference to the appointment of ambassadors at large which has 
been an old device to lighten some of the burden. 

I note in your statement you indicated that you hope that one solu- 
tion would be for the Foreign Ministers to curtail meetings. This is 
a kind of far-reached hope, at least for the immediate future, is it 
not ? 

Secretary Herrer. Yes; it is. I am not optimistic that it will come 
about very soon. 

With regard to ambassadors at large, I have always felt that it isa 
desirable thing to have a limited number of ambassadors at large. 
There are so many unexpected things that come up where it is very 
difficult to take anyone at a high level aw ay from his operational re- 
sponsibilities and ‘assign him to specific tasks that do come up un- 
expectedly. If we had a little more leeway in the ambassador-at- 
large fie and I do not think many would be required, I would s say 
two or three at most—it would be a very useful thing. There is only 
one difficulty about it, and that is how one rates them in relationship 
to regular ambassadors and whether an ambassador at large in any 
way downgrades the regular ambassador. I think that if it were pos- 
sible to assign to the Department for what you really might call 
troubleshooting duties, two or three ambassadors at large without 
designation to a given country, it would be a very useful thing. 

Senator Jackson. Especially I would think in that regard that if 
the ambassadors at large happen to be men of experience, of substan- 
tial international reputation, that this would help to add to the im- 
portance of the position. 

Secretary Herter. It would. 

Senator Jackson. I mean good people that will be well received 
and are known to the countries involved, being men who can speak 
with some authority, would help to elevate their positions as ambas- 
sadors at large. 

Secretary Herter. There is another thing, sir, that requires a little 
working out. An Ambassador today at a class 1 post receives a higher 
salary than the Secretary of State does. If you assign him as ambassa- 
dor at large still with the rank of a class 1 ambassador, he would be 
the1 -anking officer in salary in the Department. 

On the other hand, I don’t feel that is an insuperable obstacle. I 
think that could be worked out, because generally speaking, living 
costs for anyone who is serving in Washington are very high. I would 
not for a moment grudge the possibility of assigning a man at his am- 
bassadorial salary for temporary duty in Washington. 

Senator Jackson. To return now to people and to getting good peo- 
ple into the Department, do you have any comments? I am “speaking 
now of people who come in for limited periods of time from outside 
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the foreign service. Do you have any probiems in connection with 
conflict-of-interest statutes and provisions in the law that make it dif_i- 
cult to encourage people to come into the Government ? 

This has been a real problem, as you know, especially in the De- 
partment of Defense. I wondered if you had any comments, Mr. 
Secretary, in that area 

Secretary Herrer. Yes. We have run into that type of problem on 
a number of occasions. It is particularly true, for instance, where 
you have to find someone outside who can help you in international 
negoti: itions, There, obviously, you try to go to someone of experience 
in the international field and particularly in the legal profession and 
you often find that the individuals whom you would like to have serve 
have in their legal capacity had as clients people with international 
interests. While there may not be any obvious conflict of interest, 
there is always a danger that somebody is going to raise a conflict- of- 
interest problem and it does make it difficult. 

Senator Jackson. Usually it involves a technical conflict of interest. 

Secretary Herrer. Very much more than a practical and real one. 

Senator Jackson. We have had some outstanding witnesses appear 
before the committee on this question of getting good people in Gov- 
ernment, and I think there is a general consensus that if the fellow 
wants to be a crook, just selling his stock is not going to change it. I 
do think that the present laws are certainly are haic. I often wonder 
when they talk about conflicts of interest whether or not in fact our 
conflict-of-interest statutes today are really against public policy. 
Public policy, of course, today should deeply involve the sec urity of 
our country. I think a lot of these statutes do more harm than good 
in that they do prevent people that are needed in Government at criti- 
cal times. 

Secretary Herter. I fully agree with you, Senator. I think you 
are familiar with the problem of recruiting first-rate people for Gov- 
ernment service. This is certainly a complicating factor. 

Senator Jackson. Now if I might for a moment turn to the co- 
ordination between the State Department and the Department of 
Defense; do you feel that we do have good coordination in, for ex- 
ample, the area of research and development in the Department of 
Defense with State ? 

I have been interested in this problem for many years. I raised 
it years ago when I expressed deep concern about the interna- 
tional political implications of the Soviets achieving the ballistic 
missile before we did. I was not in that instance concerned about 
their hitting us with it. I was concerned about ballistic blackmail. 
It has been my view of the matter that at least a while back not too 
much consideration was given to this problem of thorough and care- 
ful coordination between what Defense is undertaking in the area 
of new weapon systems, and its possible implications for foreign pol- 
icy. I ask the question not in a critical vein, but to find what we can 
do to improve the relationship in this area. 

Secretary Herter. Very frankly, Senator, this is an area in which 
the State Department has played avery small part. Naturally, we are 
tremendously interested in certain aspects of research and develop- 
ment. It is probably greater in the psychological field than in the 
field of weaponry with which obv iously we cannot be too familiar. 
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Senator Jackson. I want to make it clear that I was not inferring 
for one moment that you should give advice regarding the de velop- 
ment of hardware as such. but what concerns me is the need for the 
Department to be currently and fully aware of the research under- 
takings by the Department of Defense, as they might have an impact 
on the diplomatic arm of our Government. 

It was in that light and that spirit that I wanted to pose the ques- 
tion. Of course, the satellite is a typical example. In other words, 
there may be no change in fact as far as our military posture is con- 
cerned, but if our friends and other people believe that a change is 
occurring, even though in fact it has not occurred, we are still con- 
fronted with a serious challenge to the prestige of our country. I just 
wanted to ask the question as to what you think could or should be 
done in this area so that we have a better monitoring of the situation. 

I am convinced, Mr. Secretary, in the past—and this is again with- 
out any criticism because I am sure it was not done under previous 
administrations—from my own personal experience, because this was 
a little personal interest that I followed through for many years, I 
am convinced that there was not always that coordination. 

Secretary Herrer. May I say this in that connection: Insofar as co- 
ordination, familiarity, and keeping in touch with what research 
and development has been doing, we are in better shape now than I 
think we have been in a long time. While I was Under Secretary 
of State, I was instrumental in getting a science adviser appointed to 
the State Department. He is now a part of our regular staff. We now 
have a number of scientific attachés at our embassies abroad. 

In addition to that, members of our policy planning staff have been 
in very close touch with Dr. York and his associates in the Defense 
Department. So I think we have a much better liaison than existed 
previously with regard to the new technological developments. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, I believe there is no question that the situa- 
tion within the Department of Defense, particularly, has been 
strengthened. Dr. Herbert York, the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
tor Research and Development, came into that office, which was a new 
one, and indeed is a very capable man. I just hope that there is this 
cross-fertilization of ideas as it affects vour Department and that it is 
carried on on a continuous basis. 

I have been feeling that science and technology has become a very 
important element in your work. 

Do you feel that there is a need for raising the prestige and status 
of the scientic advice within the Department of State? You do have 
a scientific adviser now ? 

Secretary Herrer. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. In the last 2 years you have scientific attachés. 

Secretary Herrer. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Do you feel that the present undertaking is 
adequate in this regard ¢ 

Secretary Herter. Yes, I do. I think there will be a gradual de- 
velopment in this field. It is not an easy field to build up in quickly. 
In other words, the problem of recruiting first-rate scientists who also 
perhaps have a foreign language of the particular post to which they 
are going and can get leave ‘of absence from their regular posts, 
whether in the academic world or in the commercial world, is a matter 
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of slow development. But in our principal posts now I think we have 
first-rate men. 

Senator Jackson. Referring now to the budgetary process, do I 
understand that the Department does meet from time to time with 
people in Defense so that there is some exchange of some ideas regard- 
ing what the Defense posture should be as it relates to foreign policy ¢ 

Secret: iry Herter. Very definitely. I would not want to give fig- 
ures, but I suppose I meet with Tom Gates and Jim Douglas two or 
three times a week, entirely aside from Cabinet meetings or in NSC 
meetings, but on matters of direct interest and concern to us. 

Senator Jackson. In view of the fact that the Secretary of State 
today has to deal with so many new elements of power, economic, 
political and the one that has always been the right arm of the Secre- 
tary of State, the military capacity of the country, it seems to me that 
you have the further burden of more or less being the orchestra leader 
in this bread field of power to bring the various elements within the 
other departments to bear in a coordinated way so that the hand of the 
President can be strengthened. 

I just wondered how you feel about the importance of the primacy 
of the Secretary of State in these matters. 

Secretary Herter. I put that in pretty strong language in my 
prepared statement. I think it is very important, regardless of who 
the Secretary of State is. Wherever any function of government 
impinges upon or has a direct bearing on our foreign rel ations, his 
voice should be heard. I tried to make it clear that there are certain 
types of things—let us assume domestic policies—w hen there are 
many other agencies of government that have a very great interest 
and the Congress has a very direct responsibility in those. But in 
those I think the voice of the Secretary of State should be heard be- 
cause sometimes domestic policies can have tremendous repercussions 
on our foreign policies. 

Senator Jackson. I am glad to hear you say that. Do you feel 
that there is sufficient authority in the office of the Secretary of State 
to do that coordinating job? 

Secretary Herrer. Yes. I think that is working out very well at 
the present time. 

Senator Jackson. What disturbs me, Mr. Secretary, is that some 
of these other departments get off into the field. I am speaking now 
of the basic bureaucratic problem and I am not talking about any 
Cabinet official as such. The departmental structure of the Govern- 
ment being what it is, with olan departments sending as they do 
representatives abroad, there is a tendency for these other depart- 
ments to get their hand in the area of foreign policy. 

I just wonder if the present status is such as to preserve the primacy 
of the Secretary of State in this broad area of power that we have 
been talking about. 

Secretary Herter. I think in that respect the building up of the 
authority of Ambassadors overseas, as the chairman of the country 
team, has done a tremendous amount of good. There obviously you 
have to have only one spokesman for the Government. More and 
more it has come to be recognized that the Ambassador as chairman 
of the country team is the responsible official. There is always the 
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danger of enthusiasm carrying individuals away. But by and large, 
I think the discipline in this respect is getting better all the time. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Muskie. 

Senator Musxkm. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, it is a personal pleasure to welcome you here this 
morning. I suspect that all of us have in back of our minds questions 
illustrative of the points you made which we cannot ask in open 
session. I would like to ask you to clarify two or three points which 
you make in your statement. 

First of all, I would like to express my complete agreement with 
two of the points that you make. First, the C ongress cannot by any 
organizational legisl: ation dilute the foreign policy powers of the 
President, and should not. Secondly, you point that overorganiza- 
tion can create more burdens than it lifts. 

Now, I would like to draw your attention to the point in your 
prepared statement where you state that: 

In my opinion the Secretary of State should, under the President, have in 
his relations with other departments, a clear primacy in foreign relations and 
in all matters with a substantial effect upon foreign relations. 

Then at the end of the same paragraph you state that it is more a 
matter of recognizing that the activities and programs are for a for- 
eign affairs purpose and should therefore be guided by an official 
responsible for foreign affairs. 

The latter statement appears to be a much more diluted statement 
than the first one. I wonder if the latter was a more accurate descrip- 
tion of your own position than the first. 

Secretary Herter. There I think what you run into is this: What 
I was trying to do is to say that sometimes it is difficult to identify a 
particular activity as having a direct foreign affairs implic ation. 
The queston of identifying and definitely saying, “This has an impor- 

tant foreign affairs bearing,” is important and has to be dealt with 
in order to clarify this question of the primacy of the Secretary in 
the deliberations on policy matters connected w ith that activity. 

Senator Musxim. It is interesting that another recent witness be- 
fore the committee made almost exactly the same statement, that the 
ne of State should have primacy with respect to all decisions 

- all policymaking bearing upon national security. 

~ Cllcennmasdentieg he meant it in a little different sense than you do. As 
I recall his testimony, he intended to say that the Secretary of State 
actually should be in the nature of an Assistant President with almost 

2 final impact upon recommendations of the national security field to 
the President. 

Secretary Herter. That again is really a question of the President 
himself. it is a question of the degree to which he wants to delegate 
to a Secretary of State direct responsibilities. As you know, and I 
emphasized at the beginning, it is the President who under the Con- 
stitution has to make the fin: 11 determinations. Different Presidents, 
I think, are inevitably going to view that. responsibility in different 
ways from the point of view of the coordin: iting function, from the 
point of view of evaluating the judgments of var rious ( ‘abinet officers 
and officials. I would hope that the Secretary of State’s voice would 
always be a very strong Seaton 3 in the determination of policy by the 
President. 
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Senator Musxtr. What you are saying, then, is that, if the Presi- 
dent believes that the Sec retary of State should be the single most 
influential voice in the national security field, this is his priv ilege and 
his prerogative, but that the Congress should not undertake to impose 
this kind of weight. 

Secretary Herrer. I don’t see how you can put it in legislative form 
with the constitutional provision that stands at the present under 
which the President must take the responsibility. 

Senator Muskie. I think you are absolutely correct. 

One other point: On page 4 you state that a more immediate and 
profit: able target is for the Department of State to seek to improve 
its capacity to provide timely political guidance to the Department 
of Defense and reciprocally for the latter to seek to improve its ca- 
pacity to provide timely military advice. The word “timely” intrigues 
me and I wonder if you could expand on that thought. 

Secretary Herrer. Yes. There are a great many decisions, as you 
know, that have to be made on a 24-hour basis. The question of 
having available individuals with whom you can confer is a matter 
of very real importance—whose judgment you respect with regard to 
the military as spect from our point of view, from the Defense Depart- 
ment point of view, from the point of view of the political impact. 

It is from this point of view that I made this recommendation for 
an interchange of a larger number of people between Defense and 
ourselves. I have been talking to Secretary Gates about that. I 
think he fully concurs and we are in the process of trying to work 
out an even better integrated system, particularly at lower levels, 
through the geographic bureaus. We have now in the foreign serv- 
ice about 3800 individuals who have been to the war colleges for 
training. ‘That means that we are developing a larger and larger 
group in our Foreign Service who have a familiarity with military 
problems which the average layman does not have and which is 
extremely useful. More and more military officers are coming to 
our Foreign Service Institute for work there in order to get the 
political background that helps them in making their own assess- 
ments. But the more we can weave these individuals into the actual 
structure, particularly at lower levels, the better off, 1 think, we 
are going to be. 

Senator Muskie. You are using “timely” in an operational sense 
rather than in a planning sense / 

Secretary Herrer. I am speaking of both. From a planning point 
of view I think our relationships are very good. In the operational 
sense it is pretty much of an ad hoc business now. When a problem 
arises, usually the judgments are secured by phone where the matter 
requires a quick decision. The judgments are secured by phone both 
ways. 

Senator Musxir. Do you have suggestions with respect to the or- 
ganizational relationships which might improve the timeliness of 
this interchange of judgments. 

Secretary Herrer. Yes. Again it is the same problem as the 
chairman stressed at the beginning. It is a question of finding the 
right human beings. Because no matter how you set it up on an 
organizational chart, the relationships and the value of those rela- 
tionships depend so much on the individuals who are selected. 
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Senator Muskie. Would you include in this observation, in addi- 
tion to State and Defense, our intelligence activities? 

Secretary Herrer. Yes, I would say it applied there also. 

Senator Muskie. There ought to be a close operational relation- 
ship between the three activities? 

Secretary Herter. There actually is. I do not feel that I am 
warranted in discussing this in open session. 

Senator Musxir. I am not going to press the point. 

Then in the next paragraph, Mr. Secretary, you spoke of the advisa- 
bility of an exchange of personnel between the two Departments. A 
previous witness discussed this same suggestion with a minimum of 
hope that it will work out. He suggested that the personnel in both 
Departments would feel that this kind of tour of duty woul l interrupt 
the service which leads to promotion and advancement in their careers. 
Would you think that might be an obstacle ¢ 

Secretary Herrer. That is entirely a question of how these things 
are viewed within a department itself. If the head of the Depart- 
ment is sympathetic and feels that this is an important tour of duty, so 
to speak, it could become an asset rather than a liability. Th: at is 
always very hard to tell. For instance, I would not know enough 
about promotional requirements and so on in the Defense Department 
to know whether a tour of duty with the State Department would be 
a liability or an asset. That is something that Mr. Gates could speak 
of very much better than I could. But, as I say, from our point of 
view actually selection for War College service or for the Imperial 
Defense College in England or the Canadian Defense College in Can- 
ada is considered a choice assignment from the point of view of 
overall, rounded experience. 

Senator Muskie. Apparently you are more flexible in your promo- 
tional requirements than Defense. 

Secretary Herrer. I am not suggesting a promotional policy for 
anyone else. 

Senator Muskie. At the top of page 5 you say that: 

It is my belief that participation by the Secretary of State in the NSC, in the 
Cabinet and in confidential discussions with the President affords ample oppor- 
tunity to advise the President on the defense posture and the defense budget. 

Is that opportunity used ? 

Secretary Herrer. Yes. Budgetary matters are discussed very 
frequently on those occasions. The budget: ary precess begins way, 
way back. In other words, it begins a year and a half before the 
Congress has actually acted. Budgetary cons de ations obviously 
are a matter of very great concern to all Cabinet members, NSC 
members, and to the various departments concerned, and they are dis- 
cussed very frequently. 

Senator Musxre. Is there an effective opportunity to evaluate the 
effectiveness with which Defense posture or the Defense programs 
implement security policies which are agreed upon with the participa- 
tion of department heads other than Defense? 

Secretary Herter. Yes, I feel there is. 

Senator Muskie. That is all. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Senator Muskie. 
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Before calling on Senator McGee, who is with us today as a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee, I intended to but failed to 
compliment you, Mr. Secretary, on the comments with reference to 
the exchange of personnel between the two Departments, State and 
Defense. 1 think your thoughts on this point are most important in 
light of the growing closer relationship between State and Defense 
by the very nature of the change in weapon systems and modern 
weapon technology. I particularly share your judgment of the value 
of the war college. I had an opportunity to talk to some of them. 
I would only express the hope that more people from State will be 
allocated positions at these various colleges. 

It has been growing little by little each year, and I think this is 
one area in which real opportunities exist. 

Secretary Herrer. We now have 35. 

Senator Jackson. At the National War College? 

Secretary Herrer. At the different war colleges. 

Senator Jackson. That is certainly going in the right direction. 

Senator McGee. 

Senator McGer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have no appropriation questions to put. That may have been a 
misleading introduction. I do have some questions to put as a student, 
however. That is why I appreciate the chairman’s including me in 
this little seminar this morning. It has been very helpful to me. 

The burden of the question that we have skirted around many times 
here is that as a result of the intensifying of our interdependence of 
all segments, economics, politics, diplomacy, and the impossibility 
of separating them, we have created a power position somewhere along 
the line that is rather awesome among our friends as well as our- 
selves. I think we are addressing ourselves to the proper location of 
responsibility for the exercise of that power. I can recall in other 
seminars of measuring the difference in America’s emerging world 
responsibility between that of a Chief Executive who in fact becomes 
his own Secretary of State in some instances, or the opposite condi- 
tion, in which we had Secretaries of State who were in fact nearly 
Presidents, at least on international questions. The conclusion was 
reached that it made a difference in the conduct of America’s security 
considerations under each one of those circumstances. 

I think the cases in point are rather well-known ones. John Hay 
was pretty much boss for the first few years of Teddy Roosevelt’s 
term. ‘Teddy Roosevelt was his own Secretary of State in the sec- 
ond term. It posed another kind of foreign policy projection. I 
think it is generally agreed that William Seward was virtually Presi- 
dent for a little while until Mr. Lincoln by the crises became in fact 
the real President of the United States. I think Charles Evans 
Hughes was certainly boss in this area of international affairs when 
he was Secretary of State under Mr. Harding. I think on the other 
hand, we have had men like Teddy Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, and 
probably Franklin Roosevelt, who were in fact their own Secretary 
of State. This suggestion and assemblage of power which in your 
reply to Senator Muskie you said must remain a decision on the 
part of the Chief Executive himself—I don’t want to misquote you 
on that—that is your belief, that there is no alternative to leaving it 
there. 
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Secretary Herrer. Under the constitutional provision I see no 
alternative to that. 

Senator McGee. I agree with that, constitutionally. I think we 
are concerned here today not alone with constitutionalism at the mo- 
ment but with the seriousness of a problem that faces us in terms of 
exercising responsible. power. Would you consider it wise if the 
C onstitution were to be modified accordingly to consider some alter- 
native to the present setup ? 

Secretary Herrer. I would have rather serious doubts on that. I 
think that the Chief Executive of the country is always going to 
have to take the major responsibility in connection with our rela- 
tions with other countries. I think it would be a very difficult thing 
by statute or by constitutional change to put that into a nonelected 
official who was ‘appointed. 

Senator McGer. I think I agree with you. I was only a little con- 

cerned, because there was a tendency that I sensed to dismiss the 
consideration of alternatives because of the Constitution. It seems 
to me that the times are serious enough so that we ought to have a 
no-holds-barred look at all alternatives and then decide wisely what 
we ought to proceed toward. 

Let me ask you a second question on this. Would you envisage the 
depositing of whatever this responsibility is that interrelates between 
the Secretary of State and Defense and the like in what the Senator 
from Maine alluded to as an “Assistant President” ? 

Secretary Herrer. That is a very difficult thing to say, as to how 
one would exactly define an Assistant President’s responsibilities, that 
is. I think it is well worth exploring any ev and practical 
way or relieving the President of some of his burdens. I think it is 
a very useful thing to give great study to. I frankly am not clear 
in my own mind as to the best w ay of doing it. It is a matter that 
we have been thinking about, that is, all people who are interested in 
the structure of government, and we must give thought to it. 

Senator McGer. Is it not conceivable that perhaps a more respons- 
ible role for the Vice President of the United States could be worked 
out? At the present time the Vice President under the Constitution 
among other minor things is to preside over the Senate. There are 
those of us present who can testify that while that is sometimes a 
taxing obligation ‘for some of us, it doesn’t require the greatest in- 
sight ‘and the greatest talent in the world to do that. Iam wondering 
if under these modern times that we might really take a look at some- 
one like the Vice President of the United States as one to become the 
repository for this kind of coordination of these various interrelated 
responsibilities, for conveying them to and keeping in touch all the 
time with the Chief Executive. 

Secretary Herter. Senator, I think that is a question of degree. 
I think that the Congress did a very wise thing when they required 
by law that the Vice President be a member of the National Sec urity 
Council. How far you want to extend that, I don’t know. There 
again the role of the Vice President depends a wood deal on the respon- 
sibilities that the President himself assigns to shim, lar gely in connec- 
tion with ad hoc committees and specific. missions. I don't know that 
it would be easy to spell out a greater degree of responsibility and 
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at the same time give the Vice President the primary responsibility 
of presiding over the Senate. 

Senator McGer. I certainly agree. I am sure it would not be easy. 
I am sure we could find all sorts of reasons not to do it. It may not 
be the wise thing to do. I am frankly just a little disturbed, in view 
of the magnitude of the problem that we are all concerned with here 
this morning, at the reluctance to open up wide what I think you 
referred to here as “drastic steps.” 

I seriously wonder whether some drastic step is not required. We 
would hope that it would be the wise drastic step, if it were to be 
required. I personally find it just a little disturbing that we con- 
tinue to sink back to the conclusion that there is no great deal more 
to be done except tightening up a few more bolts and screws that really 
can be done on our administrative pattern, in view of the changes. 
When our system was put together, it was a far simpler day than we 
are living in now. Even in the realm of foreign policy alone it was 
not very many years ago that five or six men could read the cables and 
pretty much run the foreign policy of the United States. For a hun- 
dred years, almost, two men in the Department had a very large hand 
in the formulating of American policy. But that is all gone now. 
That is the reason, it seems to me, that we may have to go a little fur- 
ther than it is comfortable to think about at the moment if we are 
to avoid the kinds of pitfalls that we are going to be confronted with 
more frequently rather than less frequently in the days ahead. 

Secretary Herrer. I agree with you, Senator, this is a field that 
deserves very serious consideration. I am sorry I cannot come up 
with any pat answers for you because I haven’t got them. But I come 
back all the time to the question of individuals ‘and the strengthening 
throughout our entire Government service of what you might call 
career individuals who give continuity and can give the kind of advice 
to the political appointees who are a part of our system, who are the 
Cabinet officers, and so on, with changes of administration, changes 
of personality so as to give us a stronger continuity in basic matters. 

I might say the original Department of State consisted of Thomas 
Jefferson and five clerks. Those were in the days when there were 
no typewriters and every message that was sent by mail overseas 
had to be copied. But that was the entire Department of State. 
We have come a long way from those days. 

Senator McGer. The gap that I think we all admit exists prevails 
between the final ultimate decision of responsibility, which the Con- 
stitution lodges with the Chief Executive, and the advisory agencies, 
that is, the Cabinet positions. Because of the tremendous burdens on 
the President not only for foreign policy or national security in the 
immediate sense, but also economic, domestic, and all that sort of 
thing, it seems to me off the top of the head that somewhere in that 
gap there is a place and certainly the need for a clearly defined 
responsible public official who serves direct for and is responsible 
directly to the President at al] times. The President cannot be in 
Washington all the time. No President can. They have many taxes 
on their time. Some one person—which I think is the gap that pre- 
vails right now—is needed. There is no one clearly defined publicly 
recognized individual in such a role. I would think that our experi- 
ences certainly since World War II would warrant the wise people 
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with the brains and ideas going to work on shaping up something 
to close that gap. That would be my only concern here this morning, 
T am just a little discouraged by the fact that we seem to retreat 
to where we have been for the most part and try to patch it up a 
little bit, and put a patch on a patch and do it a little better. 

I question whether that is enough, or again to borrow your phrase, 
whether it is drastic enough under the circumstances. That is all 
I want to ask, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Muskie. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Senator Jackson. Senator Muskie. 

Senator Musxtr. I think, Mr. Secretary, you and I who have been 
in the executive branch have a different point of view on this general 
subject than the distinguished Senator from Wyoming. I would like 
to put one other alternative, since we are posing them this morning, 
It seems to me that what we are concerned with here is the point that 
we don’t really want anybody except the President to make the really 
important policy decisions, both domestic and foreign, in this country, 
So it seems to me that what we have to do is to categorize the decisions 
which are primary in their nature and those which are secondary. If 
we want him to devote more time to the primary areas, we have to 
expand the secondary areas. 

There is just so much time that a Chief Executive can give. There 
is just so much energy that he has. As the demands on that time and 
energy increase, then we have to be a little more clear and a little 
more adequate and a little more accurate in pinpointing his primary 
responsibilities and in expanding the areas of secondary responsibil- 
ities. In that latter area, perhaps, lie some of the answers in terms 
of delegation of authority and the creation of new responsibilities 
for somebody else. 

Would you agree with this general approach ? 

Secretary Herter. Yes; I would agree with it. I think there is a 
very fertile field for a study, particularly by the Congress, on the ques- 
tion of the number of agencies that report directly to the President. 
You have not only the regularly constituted agencies that have pretty 
long historic backgrounds, but you have a great many boards and 
commissions of all kinds that are created, some of them regulatory, 
some of them advisory, which report directly to the President. 

I think it would be a very fertile field of study from the point of 
view of relieving some of the burdens to see if those could not be nar- 
rowed down to where, at least in the first instance, they report to a 
regularly constituted Cabinet officer or a regularly constituted depart- 
ment, so that it would take the load off the President having to deal 
directly with these many boards and commissions. There are a great 
many, I think you will find in the study of our Government struc- 
tures, a great number of agencies of all sorts that report directly to 
him and that add very considerably to his burden from the point of 
view of what you might call the regular housekeeping operation of 
the Government. 

Senator Muskie. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Clark? 

Senator Crark. First, Senator Jackson, may I express my grati- 
tude to you for having given me the opportunity to appear here this 
morning. 
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Secondly, may I say, Mr. Secretary, that I was particularly struck 
with your comments in your opening statement concerning personnel 
matters. I would like to make a brief observation and then ask you 
to comment. I have reference to that part of your statement, and 
I quote: 

I subscribe to the sentiments of those who place even greater value on the 
human elements, on the devotion, ability, and experience of the Department of 
State and the other principal departments of Government. 

I suggest, and I wonder if you would agree, that of equal impor- 
tance with a more effective and modern organizational structure is a 
drastic improvement in the caliber of personnel who are used to staff 
freedom all across the spectrum of American civilization, whether 
it be in Government, in private industry, the arts or sciences, and that 
we have no national personnel policy. We had better get one before 
it is too Jate. 

Part of any effective national personnel policy would be pli cing 
in the White House and taking away from the Civil Service Commis- 
sion the responsibility for those functions of personnel management 
which are an inherent part of an executive in private business, 

Another important factor would be to create a Council of Man- 
power Advisers, also in the White House, with the purpose of coordi- 
nating their activities with those of the Council of Economie Ad- 
visers, and working with the Council of Economie Advisers, making 
an effort to staff freedom, which would be to increase the rewards and 
decrease the punishments of those careers which are clearly in the 
interest of our national goals, and perhaps even to increase the pun- 
ishments a little bit of those occupations which today have a very high 
monetary return and perhaps are not very important in the pursuit of 
our national goals. 

I now bring this down to the problem of adequate recruitment for 
the Federal services in general, and the State Department in par- 
ticular. I wonder if you would agree with me that we should in- 
crease the rewards of a career of service and decrease the punishments 
of a career of service in the State Department, by such methods as 
higher salary, increased representation allowances, ‘and through every 
public relations media to make the career an honorable one in the 
eyes of the American people, instead of the striped pants boys who 
balance cookies on their laps. And whether this is not a real area in 
which a lot of hard thought could fruitfully be given. 

Secretary Herrer. I agree with you completely. I can speak only 
for my own department. The strengthening of our Foreign Service 
is one of the chings with which I have a very great pe rsonal interest. 
It is an interest that runs back a good many years. Some years ago 
I was instrumental in founding a School of Advanced International 
Studies here at Washington, which is now a graduate school of Johns 
Hopkins, for the very purpose of the de ‘veloping of better talent to 
go into the Foreign Service. 

We now have “pending before the Congress a bill with respect to 
the Foreign Service Institute that has some very important provi- 
sions in it from the point of view of stre ngthening the Service. One 
of the most interesting ones is the one to whic sh you alluded. To 
strengthen the Service you have to make it possible for the talent to 
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rise to the top and not to have such strict seniority that it is entirely 
a question of age. 

Senator CLarK. There are some of us who think this would be help- 
ful in the Senate also, but we are in the minority. 

Secretary Herrer. I would like for us to have an opportunity to do 
what has been done pretty successfully, I think, in the military serv- 
ices. That is, after 15 years of service, when one has had a really 
good chance to examine the full qualifications of a man and his wife— 
because they are both very important in our Foreign Service—there 
is a possibility of giving him a chance while they are still young 
enough to take up another career with a small pension for the years 
that they have served. We have not been able to get that through. 
We have tried for a number of years. From the point of view of the 
selective process, it is a very important thing. 

There are other provisions to strengthen our Service in the pend- 
ing bill, and naturally we are hoping very much that it will be given 
favorable consideration before this session of the Congress adjourns. 

Senator Crark. I hope so, too. Thank you for your comments, 
Members of the press will recognize that in my statement I was 
plugging, too, for my own bills. 

Ihave only one other question, Mr. Secretary. And that is, whether 
you think there is a field in which we could save the President val- 
uable time by curtailing his ceremonial duties, which appear to me 
to be far too taxing and to take far too much of his energy. When 
I was mayor of Philadelphia I operated under a new charter which 
created an agency called the city representative. He was defined 
as being the ceremonial representative of the city and especially the 
mayor. He kissed the babies and cut the ribbons and went to the 
meetings and welcomed the delegates. I wonder if some similar tech- 
nique would not be helpful at the national level. 

Receshate Herter. Yes. I referred to that earlier in my testimony. 
Today the ceremonial process, particularly with visiting dignitaries, is 
a very taxing one, both on the President and on the Secretary of 
State. It takes a great deal of time. It is a ceremonial function, 
essentially. But, unhappily, you have had these standards built up 
all over the world, that a person’s prestige is built by the number of 
officials that go to the airport to meet him when his plane arrives, or 
the dock when the ship comes in, or the station when he comes in by 
train. Then you have to go through just so many dinners in order to 
comply with the standards that have been set. 

Those standards have been set to a point where, particularly with 
the ease of travel and the interchange of these figures among the dif- 
ferent countries, it becomes a very real burden. 

Senator CrarKk. This I can understand; but I take it it would be 
your view, as it is mine, that we would be wise in the future to delegate 
far more responsibility to our ambassadors, to deal far more at a 
higher level with the ambassadors of other countries here, and thus 
curtail the need for either the Secretary of State or the President to 
be traveling all over the world with respect to diplomatic matters 
where you don’t even have enough of a consensus to make a meeting 
worthwhile. 
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Secretary Herter. Yes, I would say that was true up toa point. On 
the other hand, there unhappily is no substitute in dealing with human 
beings, with having known them face to face. It is just one of those 
human things that there is no substitute for. I think that a number 
of contacts between heads of states are very desirable things. I am 
not advocating at this moment particular types of conferences for the 
negotiation of business. But merely from the point of view of getting 
to know individuals, to know what their interests are, to know how 
they function as human beings—that is always important. 

Senator Crark. I agree with you thoroughly. This really is a ques- 
tion of degree. There is no substitute for those personal relations. 
On the other hand, you don’t have to spend your whole time at this 
kind of business, nor do you actually have to greet Miss Peach Queen 
from Pennsylvania when she comes down here, having won the na- 
tional award for having baked the best peach pie in the United States. 
The President still does a little bit of that; not as much as he used to, 
to be sure. 

Secretary Herrer. As you know, Senator, the pressures from the 
cake bakers are pretty strong. 

Senator CLark. As every Senator knows. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Pendleton, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Penpueton. Mr. Secretary, you have very adequately described 
the burden on the President and on the Secretary of State in travel- 
ing abroad to these international meetings. Is it not true, and do I 
not understand you to state it to be so, that a reduction in this travel 
cannot be acomplished unilaterally by the United States? 

Secretary Herrer. That is true. If we did it by ourselves, the im- 
plication would be that we are downgrading the importance of these 
meetings, and I think it would be very much resented by our allies 
and the others with whom we are associated in these international 
meetings. 

Mr. PenpieTon. At the present time, you indicated that the Depart- 
ment of State has some 35 officers in training at the service colleges. 
If those colleges requested the Department of State to double its 
enrollment next year, would you have available officers to send ? 

Secretary Herter. I think we might. I have some doubt if we 
have enough at the highest level. But if it were possible for them at 
a lower level to be integrated and get the full benefit of those courses 
given at those colleges, I think we could do it. 

Mr. Prenpiteron. Do you have an adequate appropriation which 
permits a staffing pattern that will leave your desks properly covered 
and still permit you to do that? 

Secretary Herter. That is a struggle every year, may I say, from 
the point of view of our salaries and expenses. 

Mr. Penpteton. In earlier testimony before the subcommittee, the 
question of the tour of duty of military and Foreign Service officers 
was discussed. What is the present tour of duty for your Foreign 
Service officers ? 

Secretary Herter. I would say that it varies between 2 and 4 years. 
Sometimes it runs a little over 4 years, but it is not apt to in any one 
post. Two years is almost a minimum. Four years is what we con- 
sider the preferable tour of duty. 
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Mr. Penp.eton. This morning you referred to the operation of the 
agricultural attaché service. Is it not true in most, if not all, of your 
embassies that the agricultural attachés coordinate and clear their 
formal reports with the ambassador’s staff before sending those back 
to Washington ¢ 

Secretary Herter. On the whole it has worked out pretty well. We 
have had instances where it has not. We have made no bones about 
it. This is something that the Congress has prescribed and that we 
have accepted. 

Mr. Penpieron. In the interim report of the subcommittee, there 
is reference to the British system of permanent Under Secretaries, 
Does not the Department of State at the present time have in some 
ways the advantages of that system through the utilization of its 
Foreign Service officers in policy positions ? 

Secretary Herrer. As of this moment, the Under Secretary of 
State for Political Affairs, Mr. Livingston Merchant, is a career of- 
ficer. Both of our Deputy Under Secretaries of State are career of- 
ficers, Mr. Anderson and Mr. Hare. So there is a definite provision 
for continuity there. All of those apointments, however, are subject 
to the advice and consent of the Senate and are at the choice of the 
President. They could all be political appointments. 

Mr. Penpieron. My last question relates to the foreign trade of 
the United States. In recent. years, two questions have been upper- 
most in the minds of the business community. One concerned the 
volume of imports of certain goods into the United States. More 
recently there has been a problem of increasing the exports of the 
United States in order to better balance the payments situation. 

Within the Department of State today, do you have an adequate 
organizational setup that would permit detailed studies of these ques- 
tions as they are related to domestic production / 

Secretary Herren. We have actually set up a new coordinator 
under an Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Mann, for that very 
purpose. Not only that, but in connection with American business 
abroad and the stimulation of exports, our ambassadors when they 
come back here on leave go to most of the principal concerns that 
are doing business in that. country by way of consulting with them 
and doing everything they can to help i in this overall effort, which we 
feel is the answer to the balance of payments problem rather than to 
curtailing imports. 

Mr. Penpteton. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, in your prepared statement, you 
said: 

This is not to say that I disagree with the concept that our foreign economic 
and foreign information activities ought to be under the control of the Secretary 
of State. It may be desirable at some time for the overseas information activi- 
ties to be brought into the Department in a semiautonomous status somewhat 
similar to that successfully followed with respect to the ICA. 

Could you elaborate a little further on that? I think it is im- 
portant that the Secretary have this authority to keep the appropriate 
and responsible organizations under at least some responsible control. 
Do you have any other examples? 
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Secretary Herter. From a statutory point of view today, as far as 
the information service is concerned, the Department of State has the 
policy responsibility. From the point of view of our relationships, 
we are doing extremely well. Actually the head of our information 
services is a Foreign Service officer and Ambassador, Mr. Allen, and 
our relationship has worked out extremely well. As you know, there 
has always been a difference of opinion, and I think for a long time, 
of whether or not the State Department should assume operating re- 
sponsibilities in a field like the ICA and like the USTA. 

Today, the relationship between ICA, which is really being brought 
completely into the State Department, except from the point of view 
of merging personnel services because of the need of special tech- 
nicians in the ICA field, is working out very well. 

Our relationship with the USIA is working out very well. From 
a purely operational point of view, I think it deserves a lot of thought 
as to whether or not the USIA should not be brought in in the same 
relationship to the State Department that the ICA has. 

Senator JAcKson. One last question. We have had considerable 
testimony on the problem of inter- and intra-departmental commit- 
tees that are involved in the decisionmaking process, particularly 
within the Department of Defense. This is a problem, as you know, 
that has existed under all administrations, so I want you to under- 
stand the nature of my question. 

I wonder if you have any comments or suggestions that you might 
be able to make for the wisest use of these committees? You can have 
committees, and within the Department of Defense alone we have 
about 900. The question is, is there any way to improve the com- 
mittee operation system so that there can be a wiser and better use 
of that device? 

Secretary Herter. I think it is very difficult to generalize on that 
subject. I think all departments have different types of problems 
and have different types of structural organization. So that the co- 
ordinating process, I don’t think, can be reduced to a simple for- 
mula. In our own Department we have a staff meeting every morn- 
ing of the principal officials. Running for 3 days a week, it is a 
small staff group of about 20. Twice a week it is a larger group of 
35 or so. They last roughly an hour every morning. We start off 
the day with them. To my mind they are the most useful method 
of coordinating the different parts of the Department at a responsible 
level to know what the other parts of the Department are doing. 
They are extraordinarily useful from the point of view of interchang- 
ing and discussing problems as they arise on a day-by-day basis. 

Senator Jackson. My only concern is that a lot of these commit- 
tees are set up and operate in such a way that they meet and time 
is consumed, but some of them lack the ability to reach a decision. 
I say this has been a part of the difficulty of bureauracy all down 
through the years. That was the area I had in mind and which 
concerned me, based on testimony that we received and a lot of inter- 
views that the staff has had with many responsible people. 

Now we will recess briefly while we clear the room to take up 
matters that will occur in executive session, as the Chair previously 
announced. All matters relating to the so-called U-2 incident and 
the National Security Council will be taken in closed session. 
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I will say for the press that the committee does not contemplate 
releasing any testimony relating to the U-2 matter. The testimony 
relating to the National Security Council as worked out with the 
President in connection with guidelines previously made public will 
be released after appropriate consultation with the White House. 
Secretary Gates will testify in open session on the same general 
subjects at 10 o’clock on Monday, to be followed by a closed session 
under the same rules. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a.m., the committee proceeded into executive 
session. ) 
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THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL AND THE 
DEPARTMENTS GF STATE AND DEFENSE 


FRIDAY, JUNE 10, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Nationa Porticy MacHinery, 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The subcommittee met in executive session at 12 noon, in room 3302 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson (chairman of 
the subcommittee ) presiding. 

Present: Senators Jackson and Muskie. 

Also present: Senators Clark, McGee, and Stennis. 

Staff members present: J. K. Mansfield, staff director; Dorothy 
Fosdick, Grenville Garside, Howard E. Haugerud, and Brewster C. 
Denny, professional staff members; and Edmund E. Pendleton, minor- 
ity counsel. 

“Also present: Charles A. Haskins, senior staff member, National 
Security Council. 

State Department personnel present : The Secretary, Hon. Christian 
A. Herter; William B. Macomber, Jr., Assistant Secretary of State; 
Howard Furnas, Herman Pollock, John White, Graham Martin, 
Leslie Rood, and Alexander Schnee. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, in your judgment what is the most 
useful and proper role of the NSC in assisting the President? Can 
it best serve the President with a large body with elaborate supporting 
structure which prepares formal papers, or a small group of the Presi- 
dent’s principal advisers who would discuss, usually without a formal 
paper, current matters of importance and major policy changes? 

Secretary Herter. My impression is that on the whole it is working 
pretty well. The question of size is a relative thing. The law pre- 
scribes, as you know, the members of the National Security Council, 
but also gives the President permission to bring into the National 
Security Council as participants such Government officials as he sees 
fit. Insofar as the Planning Board is concerned, and the papers that 
are brought in, that I think in a way facilitates the work. I think that 
unless you have some guidance for the discussion and that the issues 
that are to be discussed are pretty well pinpointed, even if it is a small 
group, you can wander all over the place. I think a certain amount of 
‘a is absolutely essential. 

enator Jackson. As a general matter, wouldn’t you say that there 
are obviously so many problems i in this world of ours and that some 
of our departments have a tendency to think that their problems are 
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the biggest; and they would like to get these problems to the NSC 
because if they get an NSC stamp of approval, it gives them top pri- 
ority? W ouldn't you say that there can be a danger that in the NSC 
an effort is made to cover too many problems ¢ Don’ t you feel its use 
as an advisory body to the President is at its best when they try to 
limit the areas of discussion and debate to the really critical issues, 
and then try to take some concrete action on them? In other words, 
it would be better to try to keep out a lot of collateral issues ? 

Secretary Herter. In general I think it is true. On the other hand, 
it is quite an extraordinary thing that you often start with a com- 
paratively small issue that m: nybe relates to one country or one par- 
ticular problem, and it will bring out a very large issue in the course 
of the discussion. So again it is pretty h: rd to eeneralize as to just 
where you should draw the limit and who should have the authority 
in drawing the line as to what comes before the National Sec urity 
Council. The Planning Board, of course, does a good deal of screen- 
ing in that respect. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Muskie. 

Senator Muskie. I hesitate to keep the Secretary here much longer. 
I know he is busy and probably hungry at this point. So Iam going 
to, if I may, simply read two comments on the NSC and ask if I may 
have your reaction to them. These were made by William Kintner, 
who was formerly a Planning Board assistant to NSC. 

I wonder if you might give the Secretary a copy of this. This is 
the committee print entitled “Selected M: iterials,” page 131. 

Secretary Herrer. He was the Defense Department representative 
on the staff, I think. 

Senator Jackson. That is right. He is now at the University of 
Pennsylvania, I believe. 

Senator Musxir. Yes. On page 131 at the bottom he suggests a 
standard for national security policy mechanism. He says that any 
national security policy mechanism equal to the challenge facing us 
must, therefore, be such that its personnel have, first, sufficient perspec- 
tive to be able to see our national security problems i in their entirety, 
and utilize every available means, public and private, in a flexible 
combination in their solution. Second, sufficient objectivity to devise, 
coordinate plans and policies, and imparti: al review and analysis of 
operations so that essential goals are achieved by the operating agen- 
cles without the ability of compromise. Third, sufficient time to ) de- 
vise broad imaginative and coordinated action programs. 

He sets up these standards. As I understand the rest of his article, 
he says these standards are not met by our present national security 
policy mechanism. He suggests, and IT think that the best condensa- 
tion of his reasoning is found on page 132 in the third full para- 
graph beginning: 

One reason why the U.S. Government is not as yet involved in a more rational 
staff system for the top levels of its national security organizations is the con- 
fusion that exists in many minds between the planning function at the national 
level and the operational duties of the executive departments. The various 
governmental departments have always been afraid that a staff at the Presi- 


dent’s level would asSume some of their prerogatives and functions. They are 
perfectly willing to have the general planning function done by interdepart- 


mental representatives because they feel they can practically dictate the result 
of such planning. 
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So he makes two points in the excerpts which I have quoted. One, 
that the national security policy mechanism does not meet these three 
standards, and secondly, that they cannot be met by interdepartmental 
organizations, but can be more effectively met by a staff at the Presi- 
dent’s level. 

I have done this hastily and sketchily, but I would like to get your 
general reaction to that. 

Secretary Herrer. This is something I tried to touch on in my pre- 
pared statement. It is really the concept of the ivory tower planning 
staff versus a planning staff made up of people who are in constant 
touch with operational problems. I think you get more realistic 
planning from those who are in constant touch with the operational 
problems than from those who are completely divorced, as we would 
have them here, from any operational relationships. An outside staff 
presumably made up of individuals who did not represent depart- 
ments, and if they are completely divorced, as I tried to point out, in 
planning work we try to get as many diverse points of view as we can. 
This may mean that in the process of consultation and shaking down 
you get to a common denominator which sometimes is not a desirable 
thing. But from a very practical point of view in the National Secu- 
rity Council, there is never a piece of paper that comes up that does 
not have split views on it. In other words, in the Planning Board 
they just don’t reconcile their views. This has to be done at the level 
of the National Security Council itself with the President making the 
final decision, but with the various department heads having a 
chance to express themselves on split views. 

Senator Muskre. I am sure on the operational level of the various 
departments, and I am thinking of the Department of Defense, par- 
ticularly, that from time to time there develop very strongly held and 
sharply different points of view on particular problems and issues. 
I think that the criticism in Mr. Kintner’s article and others contained 
in this volume are directed to the point that the sharpness and 
strength of these differences is blunted before they reach the National 
Security Council level. I wonder if you would react to that ¢ 

Secretary Herrer. No. If I read this correctly, what he has in 
mind is that Planning Board would tell every department how to run 
their show. 

Senator Muskie. Forgetting now his proposed solution, as to which 
I agree there are objections, do you feel that arguments which start 
on the operational level in a given department are given a full hear- 
ing, not by the people who hold these points of view on the operational 
level, but in terms of merit of their cases, on the National Security 
Council level now ? 

Secretary Herter. At the National Security Council level, I think 
they do. Wherever there are specialists in a given field whose views 
might be important, they are brought into the National Security 
Council discussion. P 

Senator Muskie. I am wondering for the purpose of illustration— 
I am reaching the guidelines, and if I am, bring me up short—if Gen- 
eral Power’s point of view on the adequacy of our missile program 
was advanced as strongly on the National Security Council as it might 
have been in the operational level ? 

Secretary Herter. As it was in the press? 
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Senator Muskie. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Herter. Very clearly you have the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs. You have the Secretary of Defense. You have the Under 
Secretary of Defense. Something tells me that in the Defense De- 
partment, and I am speaking out of turn because I have no right to 
speak to this, there are a great many conferences before they come in 
with an agreed position, so to speak. 

Senator Muskirz. They do tend to come in with agreed positions. 

Secretary Herter. If you had every service quarrel brought into the 
National Security Council, there would be no end to it. Obviously 
there has to be some screening process. The decisions have to be 
formulated for the President to act upon. In his case, often he has 
sessions with the Joint Chiefs, with the Defense Department, entirely 
separate from the National Security Council to go into things much 
more thoroughly than he could in the limited time for which a Na- 
tional Security Council meeting is held. 

Senator Muskie. May I make this observation. I agree with you 
that the National Security Council should not be an appeals board for 
every quarrel that develops in any of the Departments. It also seems 
to me that we ought to insure to the extent that it is possible that 
strongly held differences of opinion, which are vital and important, 
should rise to the National Security Council level. I am not sure 
there is an organizational answer to this. 

Secretary Herter. I have sat on it now for 3 years and I can assure 
you that there are very lively discussions there and very lively differ- 
ences of opinion that are held absolutely freely before the final de- 
cisions are made. 

Senator Musxre. Are these differences of opinion as between de- 
partments or differences of opinion within the given department that 
rise to the National Security Council? 

Secretary Herter. Usually as between departments. On the other 
hand the Joint Chiefs very frequently have a different view from the 
Defense Department which they want to have expressed and they 
always have a right to express. 

Senator Muskie. Are there only differences on the level of the Joint 
Chiefs or the Secretary of Defense brought to the National Security 
Council or differences at lower levels? 

Secretary Herter. If we went to the colonels and the captains we 
would never be able to resolve anything. 

Senator Muskie. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. The Chair wanted to indicate that I think it would 
be well to hold the record open in case the Department would like to 
file any supplementary statements. I have particularly in mind that 
Gerry Smith as head of the Policy Planning Staff would desire to 
make some comments which we could include in the record. If there 
is no objection, we will hold the record open because you may have 
some additions that you may want to include, too, after you have had 
a chance to look at the record. 

Mr. Secretary, General Cutler has indicated that during the time 
he served as special assistant to the President for national security 
affairs—and he was there quite some time on two different tours— 
the emphasis in the NSC gradually shifted, that is, in the sense that 
less time was spent in the preparation of formal policy recommenda- 
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tions and more time was spent on prearranged informal discussions 
and debate of extremely important issues based on the so-called dis- 
cussion papers. I believe this is the terminology. 

Based on your experience, do you think this is a useful shift in 
emphasis, that is, having the NSC concern itself more with the dis- 
cussion and less with, shall we say, grinding out papers? 

Secretary Herter. Yes, 1 do. I think this has been an evolutionary 
process. 

Senator Jackson. It has been a healthy change? 

Secretary Herter. I think it is a very good change. 

Senator Jackson. If I may turn to the OCB for a minute, which 
has the responsibility of coordinating the plans which the departments 
and agencies must carry out in connection with policies adopted by the 
NSC, do you feel this is an area that should warrant further study to 
see if improvements could be made? 

Secretary Herrer. I would never say there was any area in which 
improvements could not be made. I was Chairman of OCB for 2 
years. The feeling of utility varied an awful lot. At times you felt 
that you were being very useful. At other times you felt you were fan- 
ning the air or spending a lot of time reviewing minutia. There are two 
phases of it. The members of the OCB eat lunch together every Wed- 
nesday. In those discussions where there is very little staff anything 
can be brought up and those discussions are extraordinarily useful. 
Again it is a little like a staff meeting. When you get into the formal 
sessions, you again apply yourself to paperwork. Sometimes you get 
yourself so bogged down in the editing of a word or a sentence that 
you say, “My God, why am I spending so much time on this?” Other 
times pretty important decisions are made and made very quickly. If 
it were not for the OCB, you would have to have something similar. 
That is always the answer you come up with. There has to be one 
coordinating body somewhere where you can air out differences in the 
operational end of things, and often you find that something may have 
been decided upon but runs into operational difficulties that requires 
a complete reassessment. From that point of view it is very valuable. 

Senator Jackson. Could it be improved upon if they could concen- 
trate on fewer matters ? 

Secretary Herrer. That is a question mark in my mind. We have 
some 85 nations to deal with today, as I indicated earlier. Most of the 
OCB’s operations are in the international field. That is where the co- 
ordinating process is required. Sometimes we get into a domestic mat- 
ter where the individual concerned with it comes in. But the mere 
fact of our geographic divisions in connection with the individual 
countries and the problems in those countries makes a good inter- 
departmental review of what is going on in the country a healthy 
process. It means a lot of work. You often get kicks why do I have 
to come up with a new evaluation of how the operational process in 
connection with some NSC decision is working. I think it is a healthy 
process to take a good look at yourself at regular intervals. While 
sometimes the taking a good look at yourself and a complete review of 
an existing situation does not produce any particular change or very 
minor things that come up in connection with it, the mere fact that it 
has been made comparatively recently gives you a feeling of some as- 
surance that you are not letting a situation just drag because it is not 
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being reviewed. That means that a lot of matters do come in in- 
evitably. More and more, as you know, our problems have shifted 
from areas where you consider a whole group of countries together to 
now where we have these independent countries which have separate 
problems and more and more you have to subdivide because there is 
too much in an area that you just can’t cover. 

Senator Jackson. These emerging nations in Africa will cause even 
more trouble. 

Mr. Penpteton. Mr. Secretary, do you believe at the present time 
that the NSC does cover too many issues ¢ 

Secretary Herrer. No. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, we want to express our apprecia- 
tion to you for taking time out in connection with your very arduous 
schedule. We are grateful for your comments. We are most appre- 
ciative for your suggestions here today. Thank you very much. 

Secretary Herter. Thank you. 

(Thereupon, at 1:15 p.m., the committee recessed subject to call of 
the Chair. ) 
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MONDAY, JUNE 13, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL PoLicy MACHINERY, 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERN MENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., in room 3302, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Jackson, Muskie, and Javits. 

Staff members present: J. K. Mansfield, staff director; Dorothy 
Fosdick, Grenville Garside, and Brewster C. Denny, professional staff 
members; Edmund E. Pendleton, Jr., minority counsel. 

Also present: William Darden, staff, Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee; Robert Berry, administrative assistant to Senator Mundt. 

Senator Jackson. The committee will come to order. The Sub- 
committee on National Policy Machinery continues today its hearings 
on vital issues of organization for national security. Is our Govern- 
ment now effectively organized to identify and plan ahead on the criti- 
cal issues of national survival? Where is there room for constructive 
reform? The current series of hearings is focused upon the problems 
of policymaking and policy coordination by the Departments of State 
and Defense and upon the National Security Council and its subordi- 
nate agencies. 

Recent events have focused public attention upon the problem of 
governmental machinery and the need for a governmental structure 
capable of effective, timely, and coordinated response to the fast mov- 
ing complex problems which face us. 

In this connection I wish to state again that specific testimony con- 
cerning the U-2 incident or other intelligence matters as they relate to 
the national security policy process will be taken in executive session. 

As the members know, we have agreed with the President that testi- 
mony by present or past members of the National Security Council or 
its subordinate bodies regarding the Council and its subordinate ma- 
chinery will be taken first in executive session. 

At this point the Chair wishes to state that he has noted that the 
Secretary’s statement does refer to the National Security Council. The 
guidelines which were prepared in cooperation with the White House 
and specifically paragraph four which was included at the request of 
the White House provide as follows: 
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Any testimony by present or former Government officials who have served on 
the National Security Council or its subordinate bodies regarding the National 
Security Council and its subordinate machinery will be taken first in executive 
session. Decisions as to the taking of subsequent public testimony by such 
officials with respect to such matters and as to the subsequent publication of 
their testimony or parts thereof taken in executive session will be governed 
by security considerations as agreed in each instance between the subcommit- 
tee and a representative designated by the President, and any reference to the 
National Security Council or its subordinate machinery with respect to any 
matter not covered in paragraph 3 above will not be publicly released except 
as agreed in each instance between the subcommittee and the representative 
designated by the President. 


I must state for the record that the statement as released by the 
Secretary does not conform with that section. The Chair under- 
stands that this statement, however, has been approved for release 
by the White House. Is this correct ? 
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STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS S. GATES, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE; 
ACCOMPANIED BY OLIVER GALE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT; BRIG. 
GEN. GEORGE S. BROWN, MILITARY ASSISTANT TO THE SECRE- 
TARY; BRIG. GEN. DON HITTLE, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE FOR LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS 


Secretary Gates. That is correct, and not released by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Senator Jackson. I understand. The Chair has been advised 
through the staff, by Mr. Pendleton, I believe, who has indicated 
that the White House has approved it "for release. 

Mr. Penpteron. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. The Chair only makes this point for the record 
because we have adhered strictly to the guidelines, and the guidelines 
were requested by the President. 

I would like to state further—and I am making no point of it, but 
just for the record—that the Chair was not consulted, the committee 
was not consulted, in conformity with the guidelines with regard to 
the release. The "Secretary I am sure is not aware of that. The 
Chair wanted to state that for the record. The statement having 
been released is now in the public domain and the Chair will state 
further, however, in order to strictly adhere to the President’s wishes 
that we will desist from any questioning about the NSC in public 
session. 

One recurring theme of our hearings has been the need to attract 
to the high policy positions in Government experienced executives 
who will stay for susbtantial periods and gain a broad base of ex- 
perience. Our witness today is a man who has met this test. The 
subcommittee welcomes today the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Thomas 
Gates. 

Mr. Gates, in addition to his distinguished business and civie 
career in Philadelphia, has had a rich and varied experience in 
serving this country in the national security field. As a commander 
in the U.S. Naval Reserve he served overseas in World War II. He 
has served continuously in the Department of Defense since 1953, 
as Under Secretary of the Navy, as Secretary of the Navy, and as 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, and now as Secretary of Defense. 
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Mr. Secretary, we welcome you today and thank you for being 
with us to offer your counsel on these difficult problems before us. 
You may now proceed in your own way. 

Secretary Gates. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 
In common with a great many others, I have followed with interest 
the hearings you have been conducting to explore the organizational 
machinery now employed within the Government to reach policy de- 
cisions and to plan for the future. An objective review of policy- 
making machinery is most useful and constructive, and I am pleased 
to have an opportunity to discuss the subject with you this morning. 

In the letter inviting me to appear before this committee, Mr. 
Chairman, you direct ed my attention specifically at two quesions: 

The first question is: “Is the Department of Defense now properly 
organized to discharge its responsibilities adequately today and in 
the ye ars lying ahead? If not, what changes are desired ?” 

In my judgment, the Department of Defense has at present a 
sound basis of organization within which it can discharge its re- 
sponsibilities. An organization as large and complex as the De- 
fense Department is always subject to administrative i improvement. 
In the future the emergence of new problems, new concepts caus- 
ing a shifting of emphasis in procurement and research, and the ideas 
contributed by successive administrators all could indicate changes 
in both structures and operation desirable. Since weapons technology 
and military strategy are undergoing a continuous and increasingly 
rapid evolution, there probably can never be an ideal or permanent 
solution. A primary need, therefore, will always be flexibility, to be 
used as necessary to meet changing requirements. 

Certain major changes were made with the adoption of the Reor- 
ganization Act of 19: 58. It is too soon to completely evaluate these, 
or to determine whether others are needed. One of them, the crea- 
tion of the position of Director of Defense Research and Engineering, 
has already proved to be of great benefit and had made a major im- 
print on our operations. The centralizing of authority in one office, 
empowered to make certain that maximum use is being made of our 
resources for research in all military services—people, “facilities, and 
dollars—was a forward step, of significant importance. 

The streamlining of the line of command from the Commander in 
Chief to the unified and specified commands, eliminating the extra 
step which formerly involved the military departments as executive 
agents, has proved highly satisfactory, and could be of critical im- 
portance in a time of emergency. Other improvements contained in 
the 1958 act have been beneficial. 

I would suggest no further statutory changes until we have more 
thoroughly digested this 1958 reorganization and learned, by living 
with it, of any further changes in the law which might be indicated. 

Meanwhile administrative measures to improve our opel rations can 
be taken within the framework of the 1958 reorganization bill. I 
trust it is in order to note certain recent actions of this nature. 

Much attention has been focused on the workings of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Some people have expressed concern because on some 
important matters the Chiefs do not reach unanimous agreement, and 
thus—it is suggested—do not give the Secretary of Defense clear, firm, 
unanimous recommendations. Various solutions have been offered 
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by those experienced and those inexperienced in the ways of the mili- 
tary. We are dealing with matters of judgment. We are considering 
subjects of great complexity. Senior military men of integrity do 
not compromise their views when they think our national security is 
at stake. They will have differences of opinion, and it is both natural 
and helpful to have them. 

A procedure was instituted whereby the Secretary of Defense and 
the Deputy Secretary of Defense sit with the Joint Chiefs weekly, 
usually on Monday afternoon, and more frequently if desirable, to 
discuss major issues. This has produce ed several important results: 

1. We are exposed to the various views as they develop; 
2. We have an opportunity to make certain by questioning 
that there is a basis for ev aluating these different views; 
A better basis is created for a sound decision between two or 
more possible courses of action ; 
4, The time required for making decisions is shortened. 

To illustrate this procedure, I can give you this summary of re- 
sults. There have been, since January 21, six specific issues on which 
decisions had to be made. These are in addition to a number of other 
matters for discussion. These issues involved command arrangements, 
military planning and doctrine, and matters pertaining to the mili- 
tary assistance program. Five of these six decisions were made before 
the meeting ended, and the other was made within a week. There 
are others pending of considerable importance, but this is the kind 
of improvement that can be made through administrative changes in 
internal procedure. 

Another major change we have recently made is the establishment 
of the Defense Communications Agency. This centralizes control 
of all our long-haul communications under a single officer, who reports 
through the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the Secretary of Defense. This 
should result in improved efficiency of our communications. It is an 
organizational concept which we shall watch with interest. 

The second question specifically asked in your letter, Mr. Chair- 
man, was this: “How can the Secretary of Defense best contribute 
to making the National Sec ‘urity Council an effective advisory 
mechanism for the President ?” 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to emphasize that, in my judgment, 
the National Security Council is functioning effectively and effi- 
ciently as an advisory mechanism to President Eisenhower. It has 
functioned in that manner through all the time I have been exposed 
to its operations. Since the National Security Council is an advisory 
group, Tam sure each President will use it according to his own way of 

oing business. I can assure this committee President Eisenhower 

articipates actively in all Council meetings, the pros and cons of any 
issue are thoroughly and ably debated at the meetings, and the Presi- 
dent himself makes the decisions. All this, in my judgment, is 
exactly as it should be. 

Recently, I have read some public comment suggesting that the 
Council may be too large, suggesting that the meetings are conducted 
in a so-called mass atmosphere, suggesting that too ‘much of the es- 
sential debate may be taking place at lower staff levels, suggesting that 
top-level discussions become smothered in papers, and suggesting that 
the Council is somehow insulating the President from so-called hard 
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facts and hard decisions. Frankly, I am at a loss to know the basis 
for such observations, because as far as I am concerned—and I am a 
member of the National Security Council—not one of these suggested 
criticisms can properly be applied to the current practices of the 
National Security Council. The size and character of the meetings 
vary with the agenda. For example, it has been the practice to have 
experts or when they can be helpful to a discussion in their par- 
ticular fields. Vitally interested agencies may be represented when 
they should be informed in detail ‘because their responsibilities are 
heavily involved. I cannot tell this committee what habits and prac- 
tices may have prevailed at other times or will prevail in the future; 
but I do know of my own knowledge that these faults have not existed 
during my activity with the Council under President Eisenhower. 

In my opinion, one can never fully separate the statutory composi- 
tion of any agency from the person: alities of the individuals involved. 
This applies ‘to the National Secur ity Council, and it applies also to 
the daily interrelations of Government officials at all levels in the 
departments involved. All members of the Security Council, along 
with the responsible officers and employees in their departments, func- 
tion smoothly together as a team. To illustrate this, I have known 
Secretary of State Herter and Under Secret ary Dillon for years. I 
enjoy working with them. The members of the Office of International 
Security Affairs, that part of the Defense Department most con- 
cerned with military matters involving foreign policy, are working 
closely and smoothly with the Department of State. In an average 
day there will be several hundred separate contacts between indi- 
viduals in the two organizations—by meeting, phone call, or ex- 
change of correspondence. Similar contacts are made daily between 
the State Department and the military services and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

There is, I think, a common recognition on both sides of the Potomac 
that most foreign policy issues have major defense connotations, and 
conversely that even routine military activity may have major for- 
eign policy implications. In addition to the lessons of experience, 
professional training programs at the National War College, service 

war colleges, and the Military Assistance Institute are stressing the 
relationships between political, economic, and military factors in our 
security policies. State Department personnel are attending military 
schools. 

Thus, at the highest political levels, at Washington staff levels and 
at the country team level, planning and implementation of national 
security policies by Defense personnel reflect increasing integration 
of political, economic, and military considerations. We have long 
tenlized that the defense program cannot be prepared in isolation. 

Working relationships between the State and Defense Departments 
are excellent, and I am told they have never been better. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I know the subject 
of your inquiry is a broad one. Rather than try to anticipate how 
best I can contribute, or to cover matters which I know you reserve 
for executive sessions, I have limited this statement to these few brief 
comments to provide maximum time for any questions you may wish 
to address to me. 


Thank you. 
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Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. We appreciate very 
much your coming up this morning to talk on this most important 
subject. Naturally some of the vital questions will have to be left 
to the executive session. 

As I indicated in my opening statement, I think you have set a 
fine example for the kind of person that we need in the Department of 
Defense, both from the standpoint of know-how and a willingness to 
stay on the job. We all know there has been a very substantial turn- 
over in the top positions in the Department of Defense. It is a prob- 
lem that has applied to all administrations, Mr. Secretary. Having 
been down there now going on the eighth year, I wonder if you have 
some thoughts or comments on things that could be done on the part 
of Congress or otherwise to improve matters. I trust you understand 
the spirit in which I put the question. 

The committee, for example, has had a lot of testimony on the 
problem of conflict of interest. I personally feel that a lot of the 
statutes are archaic. They actually violate the public interest in the 
sense that the most important problem insofar as the public interest 
is concerned is the survival of this country, and if we do anything to 
impede the bringing to Washington of men of talent when we need 
them, I do believe that we are not rendering a public service. 

I will appreciate anything you may have to say on this important 
problem. 

Secretary Gates. Mr. Chairman, I am sure I will forget some of 
the things I might say in regard to a rather complicated subject. I 
believe as we mature more as a country, and realize our foreign policy 
is one of great responsibility in world leadership, perhaps the dignity 
of Government service will be better understood and a more favorable 
climate will be created. I have always deplored the fact that there 
was not more dignity accorded the military uniform, and I think the 
same thing applies to others, like Members of Congress, who work 
hard in the public service, and people in statutory appointments. I 
think holders of these positions have been compared to people who 
earn more money and gain more recognition through our free enter- 
prise business system. I think people are really unaware of how long 
hours the Congress works in committees, how long hours those of us 
in statutory appointed jobs work, how devoted the people in uniform 
are and what long hours they work. 

Until we can create a climate that better understands the dignity 
of these responsibilities and positions, which will only come with edu- 
cation and understanding, I think that we have to expect difficulties. 

On the conflict-of-interest laws, I think they are confusing. I think 
they are subject to varying interpretations at varying times. I think 
it would be very helpful to have them clarified. It seems to me that a 
man who owns a few shares of some company’s stock should be per- 
mitted to keep those shares by filing his holdings with the Senate at 
the time of his approval, and perhaps filing any changes with the 
Senate on an annual basis. I don’t think a man should be appointed 
toa statutory job in the Department of Defense who controls a defense 
industry. But I think when he owns a few fractions of a percentage 
of shares that it is rather unreasonable to exclude him from a job or 
force him to sell some shares that he may have inherited from his 
grandfather. 
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Senator Jackson. Mr. Greenwalt, who testified before the com- 
mittee, and who is president of Du Pont, made this statement: 

I do not think you can legislate probity under any circumstances. A man 
is honest or dishonest. If he is going to be dishonest, the mere fact that you 
make him sell his stock and cancel out his pension rights will not stop him. 

Would you agree with that ? 

Secretary Gates. I would agree with that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. The Chair agrees with the statement, too. I 
don’t think you can legislate probity. If a man is dishonest, the 
mere fact that you make him do a certain act is not going to change 
him. 

Secretary Gates. There may be other things that would be involved 
with certain good people that you would want to have come into Gov- 
ernment. Iam sure more pay would be useful. 

Senator Jackson. Do you think the salaries in the higher levels 
might well be decisive in the case of certain people? 

Secretary Gates. I am sure they would be in the case of certain 
people. There are people here presently who are making a sacrifice 
not only in relation to what they had been earning in business, but also 
in terms of their ability to live here under the circumstances that are 
required for their work. 

Senator Jackson. Do you feel that this is an area that should be 
looked into very thoroughly ? 

Secretary Gates. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. Would you not say that the problem we face to- 
day is a long-range one vis-a-vis our potential enemies, and that the 
need to get good people is almost as important as if we were in a hot 
war? I mean good people within the Department of Defense and in 
the broad area of national security. 

Secretary Gates. I feel very strongly that way; I agree with you. 

Senator Jackson. I personally feel that we will never have the 
opportunity to bring in outstanding civilians in an all-out war be- 
cause it will be too late. Wouldn’t you say that this is certainly a 
possibility ¢ 

Secretary Gates. I don’t think there is going to be any time to 
recruit anybody in a general war, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. The need to get good people into national se- 
curity posts in Government, then, is as urgent now as it has been in 
the past in the gravest conflicts that we have been in? 

Secretary Gates. I live with a sense of urgency in the Department 
of Defense, so I share this point of view. 

Senator Jackson. I am happy to hear you say that. I have a num- 
ber of other questions in this area, but I should like now to turn to 
Senator Stennis of the Armed Services Committee who has devoted 
many years to the specific problem of proper organization in the De- 
partment of Defense, and in the broad area of national security. 
Senator Stennis has an appointment at the Pentagon, so we will turn 
to him at this time. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I thank you greatly. I really did 
not expected to be called on. I have learned in my experience that 
whenever Secretary Gates is testifying, if you follow him around you 
will learn something and get some clear-cut opinions. I want to com- 
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mend him for the way he has moved in and kept in touch with the 
problems of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and his ready and quick decisions 
when he is called on. You enumerate in your prepared statement, Mr, 
Secretary, some of the things that you have done in this area, being 
exposed to views as they develop, and so forth. You say that five of 
the six decisions that you had to make were made before the meeting 
ended and the other within a week. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, that is outstanding and it is highly 
commendable, in my opinion. I wish to publicly commend the Secre- 
tary for a very fine job that he has done along this line. I think it 
reflects, too, the training, if I may use that word, or background of 
experience that you already had when you came to this office. 

Senator Jackson. The Chair would like to associate himself par- 
ticularly with the latter remark. I think that the ability to do what 
the Secretary has been able to do in connection with these matters 
within the Joint Chiefs, Senator Stennis, can only come in the last 
analysis from one who has had previous experience over a period of 
years within the Department of Defense. You can’t deal with profes- 
sional soldiers and make decisions unless you have had that experience. 
The witness need not answer that. 

Senator Srennis. I think, Mr. Secretary, being brief here, your 
mention here of the work between the Secretary of State, the Depart- 
ment of State, and the Department of Defense, its high importance 
in your estimation, is the gravest problem before us in the critical posi- 
tion that our Government occupies in world affairs. I don’t see, Mr. 
Chairman and Mr. Secretary, how we can begin to solve it unless we 
put in a system that will not shift all this personnel and cause a new 
team, so to speak, to come in on change of administrations. When I 
say “change of administrations,” I am referring not only to change 
from Republicans to Democrats, or vice versa, but any change, if it is 
the Republican administration to Republican, or Democratic to Demo- 
cratic. We must have, I think, a great body of men in the Department 
of Defense and Department of State who are trained over long years 
and have experience, as we have, some staff members here on the Hill, 
despite change of administrations. Would you elaborate your ideas 
on the need of building up such a corps or group of people in the 
civilian side of the military department? Continuity is the key word. 

Secretary Gates. Senator, certainly continuity would be most help- 
ful. If with change of administration you could not achieve continu- 
ity, there certainly ought to be in my judgment an orderly and some- 
what reasonable type of transition over a period of months so that 
people could come in and be briefed and informed as they replace 
other people. I agree that in these days of constant change the value 
of exposure to the past decisions is very great, and it is hard to repro- 
duce quickly. So if you could preserve continuity in statutory ap- 
pointees, that would be fine. If you could not, then I think you cer- 
tainly should have an orderly transition. Insofar as the people below 
the statutory appointees are concerned, we are both trying to develop 
career people who will continue on and carry on regardless of political 
changes. 

Senator Stennis. I speak of it in terms of need and definite policy 
to be written into the law and recognized by the Congress and special 
categories given to these people of talent that could be accumulated 
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there over the years. You are not going to be able to walk down 
Pennsylvania Avenue and pick them up, I know. You accumulate 
them over the years. I think we are burning daylight by not getting 
into a better system. = 

May I mention one other thing here? You have your very fine mili- 
tary advisers, but I am increasingly convinced that it is just frightful 
to have policy decisions, even though the men are able and highly 
patriotic, made by military personnel that are still responsible to one 
particular service for their promotions and for their future. J think 
you could make a great contribution if you could give us some 
thought—if not here, some time soon—on trying to build up a group 
of talented men, capable of advising on military policy. I mean mili- 
tary men, that is, that have already been separated from their respec- 
tive services. I say that with great deference to all services. I think 
it is one of the faults of our system. They do a mighty good job 
under the circumstances. 

Secretary Gates. This again is a complicated subject, Senator, as 
no one knows better than yourself. You can make a case for separa- 
tion from service at the top level. Then you change the concept of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff system rather importantly and perhaps deci- 
sively. There is something to be said for having the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff also carry out the operational responsibilities in which they deter- 
mine policy. I believe that as they are now doing, spending most of 
their time on JCS work and turning over their daily responsibility for 
operating their services to their deputies, we are getting good results 
from the present system in the policy level. Most of the problems that 
I think worry you and also worry me are not at that level. They are 
at. lower levels in the services. As far as I am concerned, I would con- 
tinue to support the Joint Chiefs of Staff system, which was the system 
employed by Mr. Churchill and Mr. Franklin Roosevelt in World War 
II. I would not undermine it or change it, unless I was awfully sure 
that another type of system would really be an improvement. I am 
not convinced that it would be. 

Senator Stennis. I was thinking more in terms of a military staff 
or a staff of militarily trained men, immediately adjacent to the Secre- 
tary of Defense and his advisory council. 

Secretary Gates. This is what the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Joint 
Staff are, really. A separate type of staff has been reviewed on many 
occasions. 

Senator Stennis. You used the word “undermine,” the very oppo- 
site of my purpose. It is to strengthen them in those positions, but to 
move on further in this field of those personnel who are taking a part 
in these policy decisions that you are making. In other words, an 
officer serving in such a position should be more of a general military 
man with more of a general allegiance than is possible under the sepa- 
rate services all the way through. 

Secretary Gates. I have found in my own experience—I have an 
officer sitting on my left hand here—that officers associated with our 
offices in the Department of Defense are absolutely leaning over back- 
ward to eliminate any service position. I have been very proud of 
my experience in this respect, because in the policy advisory positions 
of importance that they hold in our respective offices, I have yet to see 
one who has a service prejudice. 
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Senator Stennis. I am sure they do their very best and do a fine 
job. I think that it still leaves a vacancy there. A man is indebted to 
the other group. 

Senator Jackson. Right at that point, I believe it was Mr. Lovett 
who suggested 1 in the fon m of a question that ought to be explored that 
those officers who serve on the Defense staff in the higher ranks receive 
their promotions not from their service, but from the Department it- 
self. I believe, Senator Stennis, you were here at that time. 

Senator Stennis. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. I believe it was Mr. Lovett who made the com- 
ment and one or two other of our outstanding witnesses. They did 
not put it in a categorical form, but they suggested it ought to be 
explored seriously, at least. 

Secretary Gares. I think the civilian officials in the Department 
of Defense are definitely instrumental in these people’s promotions, 
They have to give personal reports on them. Certainly this is one 
of the most important tools that these officers have during their 
career. 

Senator Jackson. There is a danger of retribution. They can get 
promoted while in there, but when they move out, and having done 
something that — not please their particular service, they might 
have trouble. I think that was the idea underlying this point, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Secretary Gates. I think it is hard for me to visualize, Mr. Chair- 
man, that you would set up a sort of elite corps of officers within 
the Department of Defense that would be promoted differently and 
would not move back and forth in the stream of their military ca- 
reers. It would be most awkward to administer that kind of a pro- 
gram. I know we have service problems. I live with a lot of them. 
But the individuals involved are not really the ones that have the most 
important responsibilities. 

Senator Srennis. I thank the Chair very much. I will not take 
any more time now. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Javits. 

Senator Javrrs. Mr. Secretary, there is one statement in your testi- 
mony that I would like to ask you about. It relates to a common 
recognition on both sides of the Potomac that most foreign policy 
issues have major defense connotations and, conversely, that even 
routine military activity may have major foreign policy implications. 

I would like to ask you in that regard whether you believe the 
three principal questions which have been projected to the American 
ee and hence the foundation for the very admirable work which 

enator Jackson has led this committee in doing, may be found in 
these three questions. I will say them slowly. They are not very 
complicated. 

Is the leadership adequate to the mounting problem of our own 
world peace leadership ? 

Second, is there adequate coordination at the top ? 

Third, are the people being adequately informed ? 

Would you say that those are the three main questions which have 
been projected to the American people by recent events ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, I think they are. Maybe they are not the 
only three, but they are certainly three very important questions and 
perhaps the most important ones. 
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Senator Javrrs. One of the things that interests me the most about 
the work of our committee is, in view of your statement, and these 
three questions which are before the American people in this election 
year with so much force—the American people lke the fact that it will 
pay off, whoever wins this debate—and I don’t think I have to empha- 
size to you my interest in seeing that you win it, the thing that concerns 
me is, do you think, and can you say publicly—if not, we will get it in 
executive session—that there is some new approach which we need 
which will put into policymaking machinery this common recognition 
that most foreign policy issues have major defense connotations, and 
that even routine military activity may have major foreign policy 
implications ? 

For example, to give you a clue to what I am seeking to get some 
information on, Ambassador Kennan was here the other i He says 
you need a new authority in the Secretary of State which will really 
make him the lieutenant, in terms of these two coordinated questions, 
of the President. So in a sense he would be the President’s chief of 
staff for the top strategy which marries these two now closely inter- 
related questions. 

The question I would like to put to you, and I am sorry to make it 
so long, is this: Do you think that our present machinery is adequate 
to take care of this new meshing of foreign policy and defense policy 
so very dramatically illustrated by the U-2 incident, and a dozen other 
things, as you stated in the very profound analysis in your prepared 
statement, or do you think we have to move in some other direction ? 

Secretary Gares. No, sir. I think the leadership is adequate, the 
coordination is adequate, and that people have been as well informed 
as they could be. I feel that different people will work differently 
with others. The Government is very large and complex. It cannot 
be run by creating, in my judgment, other superstructures or other 
superjobs. The Secretary of State has a great deal of authority. I 
have a great deal of authority, reconfirmed in 1958. I thought there 
was plenty of authority before that, but if there was any question about 
it, it certainly exists now. This is decentralized to some extent, but 
brought together by various mechanisms constantly. I have been one 
who believed that you must in the most modern sense decentralize and 
hold people responsible, and then coordinate. Someone said to me 
once, Americans never have any idea how to coordinate. The British 
seem to be great coordinators. I don’t know whether this is true or 
not. But coordination in its true sense is a very difficult art for an 
American because he wants to run something. But I feel that the 
machinery and mechanisms and leadership exist. There will always 
be administrative procedures within it that can be improved and 
changed. 

Senator Javrrs. You and the Secretary of State have a coordinated 
responsibility, is that correct, according to your statement ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Senator Javits. You believe that? 

Secretary Gates. Very sincerely. 

Senator Javrrs. You do not believe that either one of you should 
be the chief man over the other? 

Secretary Gates. I do not believe we should, no, sir. 

Senator Javits. You believe you can work effectively this way ? 
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Secretary Gates. I do. 

Senator Javirs. Do you believe you have worked effectively this 
way ¢ 

Secretary Garss. I do, to the best of my ability. 

Senator Javits. You do not believe, therefore, that whatever prob- 
lems we have suffered in the recent past have been attributable to the 
fact that the machinery was inadequate ! ¢ 

Secretary Gates. That is correct, Senator Javits. 

Senator Javits. We will all stand up to the question as to whether 
the persons were adequate or inadequate. I am sure you feel that way. 

Secretary Gates. Certainly. 

Senator Javits. You are satisfied that the machinery itself was not 
inadequate ? 

Secretary Gates. That is correct. 

Senator Javirs. I have just one other point, Mr. Chairman, to keep 
within my 10 minutes. The Chair is very liberal, but if I may sug- 
gest, I think we should stick to the 10 minutes. At least on the 
first go-round, as we say. 

I notice that you say also in your prepared statement : 

Thus at the highest political levels, Washington staff levels and at the coun- 
try team level, planning and implementation of national security policies by 
defense personnel reflect increasing integration of political, economic, and mili- 
tary considerations, 

This brings back to my mind a long line of experience beginning 
when I first served on the Foreign Affairs Committee in the House 
back in 1947, about the idea that the Ambassador alw ays ought to be 
the head of everything that goes on in every country. Otherwise it 
won't run right. This has been a concept agitated for years right up 
to today. 

Could you tell us or give us your view upon that subject. Do you 
feel that ‘the Ambassador ought to run everything as the chief man 
in every country, everybody and everything being responsible to him ? 
What is your view upon that. subject ? 

Secretary Gates. Senator Javits, I don’t know that I am competent 
to answer the question, I have never been an ambassador. This is a 
State Department organizational matter. In so far as the Military- 
State Department relationships are concerned, the Ambassador is the 
head man in the country in terms of the military assistance program. 
He is head of the country team. We have unified commanders who 
have a political connotation to their responsibilities, and take it quite 
seriously on an area basis. 

As far as defense relationships with the State Department’s affairs 
in « country are concerned, the Ambassador is the head man. We give 
him attachés, or we give him the chief of the military assistance 
group who really in a sense works for him, although they have mili- 
tary lines of command to a unified commander for requirements. 

I think we have recognized the importance of the Ambassador in 
our dealings with him. 

Senator Javirs. And that works well in terms of what you call the 
increasing integration of economic, political, and military consider- 
ations / 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 
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Senator JAvrrs. You have no suggestions for improving that 
machinery, either, that is, the machinery in the country ? 

Secretary Gates. The only suggestion would be in minor detail. 

Senator Javits. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Muskie. 

Senator Muskie. I think I should yield to the majority whip. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Mansfield, we would be delighted to have 
you proceed now, because I know you have another meeting. 

Senator Mansrietp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Senator Muskie. 

Mr. Secretary, as usual I was much impressed with your testimony, 
and glad to note that you had emphasized two of the most important 
reforms which I hope are only beginnings, which you have instituted 
in the Department of Defense: One, the fact that if there is a lack of 
decision among the Joint Chiefs of Staff, that you will take the re- 
sponsibility and make the decision. I understand what you state in 
your testimony is that on five occasions that decision was made at the 
time and on the sixth occasion it was made within a week, is that 
correct ? 

Secretary Gares. Yes, sir. Perhaps it would be wise to summarize, 
because there have been more meetings. There have been 27 meetings 
and involved in those meetings were six decisions. I would also like to 
say that I trust the committee does not think Iam bragging. There is 
a lot of work to be done. Maybe these will prove to have been easier 
than the decisions that are ahead. I know I face some very difficult 
ones immediately ahead. What has been done should not be taken as 
an ideal or anything else. I think we have made a good start. 

Senator Mansrrenp. Mr. Secretary, I think I can speak for the 
committee and the Congress when I express the hope that you will be 
able to do a lot more bragging along these lines, because I think these 
are steps in the right direction, and long overdue. The second reform 
that you have instituted is the centralization of the communications 
system emanating out of the Department of Defense. Is that correct? 

Secretary Gates. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Mansrtevp. It is my understanding that it will take from 
6 to 9 months to bring about a successful conclusion of this reform. 

Secretary Gates. That is right, Senator Mansfield. We have ap- 
pointed this last week the man to head the agency. 

Senator Mansrretp. You mention, relative to certain changes in the 
Reorganization Act of 1958: 


One of them, the creation of the position of Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering, has already proved to be of great benefit and has made a major 
imprint on our operations. The centralizing of authority in one office, em- 
powered to make certain that maximum uses is being made of our resources for 
research in all military services—people, facilities, and dollars—was a forward 
step of significant importance. 

Are you referring to the office which is now headed by Dr. York? 

Secretary Gates. “T am, sir. 

Senator Mansrretp. Which I think is another noteworthy advance, 
and which I think you are to be commended for. Incidentally, be- 
fore I get to my next line of questioning, I would like to state to the 
chairman and members of this committee that I was very pleased with 
the testimony which I read in the papers on Saturday relative to 
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what Mr. Herter had to say about good will visits, summit meetings 
and too many activities of the Secretary of State in foreign travel. 
Also, incidentally, the emphasis he placed on the authority and re- 
sponsibility which should be given to our Ambassadors. I am in 
wholehearted accord with what he had to say. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, how many Assistant Secretaries do you have 
in the Department of Deferse? 

Secretary Gates. We have, if you include the General Counsel as 
equivalent rank, eight, I think. 

Senator Mansrietp. How many do you have in the entire Depart- 
ment of Defense, including the Secretaries of the three mevinst 

Secretary Gares. There are three Assistant Secretaries in each sery- 
ice and one Under Secretary. 

Senator Mansrrevp. It would be nine and eight in the Department 
of Defense itself, your office. 

aon Gates. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrrevp. I was under the impression that you had about 
33 Assistant Secretaries of Defense, or people who could be considered 
in that category. 

Secretary Gates. In the Office of the Secretary of Defense there are 
11 positions in this category: the Secretary, the Deputy Secretary, 
the Director of Defense Research and Engineering, and 8 assistant 
secretaries if we include the General Counsel. In each service depart- 
ment there are five: the Secretary, the Under Secretary, and three 
assistant secretaries. The total, therefore, would be 26. 

Senator Mansrietp. Are there a number of political appointees 
who are not Assistant Secretaries whom the Chiefs of Staff of the 
various services have to go through before they can establish contact 
with their particular secretary, or with you as the overall Secretary 
of Defense? 

Secretary Gates. No. There is a standing rule that any Chief of 
Staff can come to me at any time individually, and they can certainly 
come any time collectively. As a matter of fact, in their capacity as 
military advisers to the President, they can go to the President di- 
rectly. Certainly within a service they go directly to their service 
Secretary. 

Senator Mansrietp. The genesis for that question lies in an article 
by Hanson Baldwin 2 or 3 years ago which appeared in the New York 
Times to the effect that Gen. Maxwell Taylor had to go through 19 
people before he could establish contact either with the Secretary of 
Army or the Secretary of Defense. Was it a true statement ? 

Secretary Gates. General Taylor, as Chief of Staff of the Army, 
might have signed a routine paper that would pass through innumer- 
able coordinating agencies which would take a look at it, the number 
depending on its character. But General Taylor, as Chief of Staff 
of the Army, has not only the ability but the obligation, in my judg- 
ment, to report directly to the Secretary of the Army, and the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and the President, if he so desires, and if he thinks 
it is important. Certainly there is no reason that he can’t. 

Senator Mansrie.tp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask that that 
particular article by Hanson Baldwin be given to the Secretary, and 
that his comments be asked for thereon, 
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Secretary Gates. I would be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman.* 

Senator Jackson. We won’t need to give him a copy, I suppose. 
He probably has it or his able informational service within the De- 

artment of Defense will furnish it. 

Senator Mansrietp. They probably have a Hanson Baldwin file. 

Secretary Gates. I think it is highly likely. 

Senator Mansriecp. Mr. Secretary, how niuch time do you spend 
in appearing before the committees ? ; 

Secretary Gates. So far up until this morning 4314 hours without 
considering the time of preparation. That is in actual testimony. 

Senator Jackson. That is this year? 

Secretary Garters. This calendar year. 

Senator MansrreLp. Some of my other questions have been answered 
or will be answered. How can we get people to stay in the Depart- 
ment of Defense? There does seem to be a large turnover. Mr. Wil- 
son lasted 4 years, Mr. McElroy 2 years. Now you are in office. But 
the saving factor in your position is that you had 7 years of under- 
graduate study, so to speak. On that basis you have certainly proved 
yourself, because of the reforms which you have instituted up to the 
present time. How can Congress—we have a responsibility—do some- 
thing in addition to overhauling the conflict-of-interest law and other 
matters, to bring about a greater degree of continuity, a greater draw- 
ing to Washington of people who are well qualified and in that way 
help to bring about the establishment of some kind of a continuity, as 
Senator Stennis referred to. 

Secretary Gates. I think I tried to answer this somewhat in my 
answers to the chairman. I don’t know what Congress can specifically 
do, other than reviewing the conflict-of-interest laws, and reviewing 
the salary conditions. I am a great believer in congressional testi- 
mony. Perhaps more authority in certain committees and less re- 
quirements for appearances might be possible under Congress. I 
think the remarks I tried to make concerning a recognition of the 
dignity of public service or a public career are important in this re- 
spect. I think it is growing. I think there is growing recognition 
that people who serve in the Congress and serve in statutory appointee 
positions dealing with important questions, particularly defense and 
foreign policy, are beginning to earn a more important position in 
the way of life of the United States, which perhaps up until recent 
years has been more preoccupied with financial and business success 
as terms of recognition. 

I don’t know, Senator Mansfield, specifically what Congress could 
do. I don’t think it would be wise to put mandatory terms of office 
on appointees. This might be another handicap in getting people. 
I think perhaps only time will cure the problem. 

Speaking of time, the real difficulties about jobs like mine and the 
ones I have had is the fact that time to do the job and do the think- 
ing—the reflective thinking—that should go with that kind of a job, 
is sometimes in a good deal of conflict with time required for the 
public part of the job, which is part of our system. When you pile 
a public responsibility, as I believe the Secretary of State testified, 





*Statement from the Department of Defense in response to the request of Senator 
Mansfield is shown on p. 756. 
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various services have to go through before they can establish contact 
with their particular secretary, or with you as the overall Secretary 
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rectly. Certainly within a service they go directly to their service 
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of the Army, has not only the ability but the obligation, in my judg- 
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tary of Defense, and the President, if he so desires, and if he thinks 
it is important. Certainly there is no reason that he can’t. 
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Secretary Gates. I would be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman.* 

Senator Jackson. We won’t need to give him a copy, I suppose. 
He probably has it or his able informational service within the De- 

artment of Defense will furnish it. 

Senator MansrieLp. They probably have a Hanson Baldwin file. 

Secretary Gates. I think it 1s highly likely. 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Secretary, how niuch time do you spend 
in appearing before the committees ? 

Secretary Gates. So far up until this morning 4314 hours without 
considering the time of preparation. That is in actual testimony. 

Senator Jackson. That is this year? 

Secretary Gates. This calendar year. 

Senator MansrieLp. Some of my other questions have been answered 
or will be answered. How can we get people to stay in the Depart- 
ment of Defense? There does seem to be a large turnover. Mr. Wil- 
son lasted 4 years, Mr. McElroy 2 years. Now you are in office. But 
the saving factor in your position is that you had 7 years of under- 
graduate study, so to speak. On that basis you have certainly proved 
yourself, because of the reforms which you have instituted up to the 
present time. How can Congress—we have a responsibility—do some- 
thing in addition to overhauling the conflict-of-interest law and other 
matters, to bring about a greater degree of continuity, a greater draw- 
ing to Washington of people who are well qualified and in that way 
help to bring about the establishment of some kind of a continuity, as 
Senator Stennis referred to. 

Secretary Gates. I think I tried to answer this somewhat in my 
answers to the chairman. I don’t know what Congress can specifically 
do, other than reviewing the conflict-of-interest laws, and reviewing 
the salary conditions. I am a great believer in congressional testi- 
mony. Perhaps more authority in certain committees and less re- 
quirements for appearances might be possible under Congress. I 
think the remarks I tried to make concerning a recognition of the 
dignity of public service or a public career are important in this re- 
spect. I think it is growing. I think there is growing recognition 
that people who serve in the Congress and serve in statutory appointee 
positions dealing with important questions, particularly defense and 
foreign policy, are beginning to earn a more important position in 
the way of life of the United States, which perhaps up until recent 
years has been more preoccupied with financial and business success 
as terms of recognition. 

I don’t know, Senator Mansfield, specifically what Congress could 
do. I don’t think it would be wise to put mandatory terms of office 
on appointees. This might be another handicap in getting people. 
I think perhaps only time will cure the problem. 

Speaking of time, the real difficulties about jobs like mine and the 
ones [ have had is the fact that time to do the job and do the think- 
ing—the reflective thinking—that should go with that kind of a job, 
is sometimes in a good deal of conflict with time required for the 
public part of the job, which is part of our system. When you pile 
a public responsibility, as I believe the Secretary of State testified, 
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on top of a very difficult administrative responsibility, and I think a 
serious requirement for reflective type of consideration of problems, 
you do ask a good deal of any individual. 

Senator Mansrtetp. Mr. Secretary, I had in mind that certain ap- 
pointees of the administration came down here and said they would 
serve 1 year, one of your predecessors 2 years. I think that there is a 
real problem here because you can’t learn your job in a year. You 
can’t learn it in 2 years. These are important times. People should 
be expected to make sacrifices. Maybe we have been wrong in some 
of the conditions we have laid down. I would anticipate and hope 
that this committee would get from various branches within the exec- 
utive part of our Government suggestions from that side as to what 
should be done rather than depending on the laws made by Congress, 
because we are subject to error, and we make mistakes, and they 
ought to be corrected, too. 

pacts Jackson. If the Senator will yield on that point, the 
President, in his address at Notre Dame on June 5, made this state- 
ment, referring to Government service in the critical areas especially: 
“Normally, a 4-year period in these policy posts would seem to be a 
minimum. Most leaders from private life who enter the public serv- 
ice do so at a substantial sacrifice in earning power during their pro- 
ductive years,” and soon. I thought it was well to note that the Presi- 
dent, in his address at Notre Dame, did come out very strongly. 

While I agree with the Secretary that you cannot put a mandatory 
4-year period, and I am sure the President will agee on that, I do 
think, Mr. Secretary, that there needs to be a greater urgency in this 
regard, 

Some of us have been even considering the possibility of a Senate 
resolution expressing the hope that the next President would keep in 
mind that the Senate would look with disfavor on people who can 
only serve a year or 2 years, and so on. 

Not that this is to be a final and positive thing, but I do think that 
the question Senator Mansfield has posed goes to the heart of our 
problem. 

Secretary Gates. From the standpoint of the ability to do the work, 
I would agree with a 3 to 4 year requirement as being about correct. 

I think you can only start to make a contribution after the first 

ear. 
: Senator Mansrrecp. Mr. Secretary, in response to a question by 
Senator Javits, you said that in your opinion responsibility should 
be coequal between the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of 
State. Is that correct? 

Secretary Gates. In the sense of coordinating our respective 
responsibilities, yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrrexp. It would appear to me that you have drawn a 
little sharper line of differentiation between the two because the De- 
partment of State is, in effect, charged with policymaking whereas 
the Department of Defense is charged with carrying out policy. 

I think it might be well to consider the possibility of recognizing 
the seniority, if I may use that word, of the Rorweheay of State because 


of the fact that policy is paramount. He is charged with the respon- 
sibility for carrying it out, whereas the Defense Department is 
charged with the responsibility of carrying out and not making it. 
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Secretary Gates. I did not mean to imply in my answer to Senator 
Javits that I was questioning the seniority and the foreign policy- 
making responsibilities of the Secretary of State which, of course, 
I recognize. 

We also are responsible for defense policy. 

I meant in terms of our respective responsibilities and his most 
important one in foreign policymaking, that we coordinate these re- 
sponsibilities without, as I believe Senator Javits asked me or inferred, 
a superposition being created to do both. 

Senator Mansrietp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Javirs. Would the Senator yield at that point? 

Senator Jackson. Senator Javits. 

Senator Javrrs. That is what I had in mind and I did understand 
the Secretary’s answer not to imply that there would be any takeover 
of authority by either one. 

The present machinery by which each had paramountcy in his own 
field with the President as the final voice and the deciding and coordi- 
nating figure is what you consider to be a more satisfactory arrange- 
ment, than giving either the Secretary of State or the Secretary of 
Defense an additional authority over the responsibility of the other, 
whichever one that might be ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, that is the way I understood the question. 
That is why I answered it affirmatively. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Muskie. 

Senator Muskie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I must say, Mr. Secretary, that one of the finest decisions of a con- 
tinuing nature that you have ever made is the decision to spend as 
much time each summer on the Maine coast as possible. 

Secretary Gates. My recent years have interfered with that, Sen- 
ator. 

Senator Musxre. I was interested in a comment that you made in 
the course of your reply to one of Senator Mansfield’s questions, when 
you pointed out that one of the problems for people in your position 
is that of finding thinking time. Yet you have indicated in your 
paper, and in your responses to Senator Javits, that you are reasonably 
well satisfied with the organization both of the Department of Defense 
and of the National Security Council. 

It seems to me that leadership in the security field—and perhaps 
you can expand the concept—has four or five very important functions. 

I would like to review those with you to see if you agree. I suspect 
that you probably will. 

First of all, it has the function of anticipating the shape of the 
future in terms of probable or possible events and developments. 

Would you agree with this? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, I do. 

Senator Muskie. Secondly, it has the function of comprehension. 
It must be able to comprehend the meaning of the future which is 
anticipated and its relationship to the present, and the steps which 
must be taken to permit orderly transition from the present to the 
future. 

Would you agree with that ? 
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Secretary Garters. I agree this should be an objective. It will, of 
course, be a matter of difficult judgment to comprehend ‘the 
relationship. 

Senator Muskie. Yes. But it is an objective that ought to be 
undertaken ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Senator Muskir. Thirdly, it seems to me, another function of 
leadership is that of permitting or generé ating creativeness; that i 18, 
the ideas technologically and policywise which would enable us to 
meet this future. 

Secretary Gares. Yes. 

Senator ‘Mo skiz. Fourthly, a function of leadership is decision as 
to these ideas. We must make selections as between them and assign 
priorities to ht We must assume the burden of deciding which 
alternatives to accept. 

Then, finally, we have the function of implementing the decisions. 

Would you agree that these five functions of leadership are reason- 
ably realistic ones ¢ 

Secretary Gates. Yes, I would, Senator. 

Senator Musxkir. Ideally, of course, these functions could best be 
met if they could be combined in one man. Unfortunately, with the 
limitations of human beings and because of the tremendous size of 
government, this is not possible today. 

It seems to me that, in undertaking to implement these five func- 
tions of leadership, we tend to overorganization rather than under- 
organization, and that the effect of our overall position is to further 
limit the thinking time which our policymakers have. 

Would this be an accurate observation from your own experience? 

Secretary Gates. I am not sure that I could, without further re- 
flection, really answer that question. When you look at the charts 
and the people involved, you certainly get a feeling of overorganiza- 
tion. On the other hand, many of the committees ‘and or ganizations 
that appear on those charts meet rarely and make a contribution of 
either an ad hoc or advisory character toward the five points that 
you have listed. 

Comprehension of the relationship of the present with the future 
involves the most serious kind of calculated risks and judgments. 

The business of being creative and imaginative involves risks and 
judgments. 

Decision often requires technical help these days as well as mili- 
tary judgment—technical review and help. In recent years in the 
Department of Defense we have tried to reduce c ommittees and reduce 
overorganization: For example, the personnel of the Office of Secre- 
tary of Defense has gone down from 2,500 to 1,700 people since 1952, 
excluding the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Joint Staff. Some days 
I think we are overorganized and some days I do not think we are. 
I do not think we are, basically, overor ganized at the important levels. 
I think it is probably difficult to get the flow of work done without the 
organization that exists. 

Senator Jackson. Right at that point, Senator Muskie has the 
listing, but I think there are some 900 committees in the Department 
of Defense in the unclassified area. 

It seems to me that some improvement could be made. 
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I again hasten to add that this is a problem that has plagued all ad- 
ministrations. Surely it seems to me that some efficiency could come 
about with the elimination of some of these committees. 

I think a committee is a useful thing when you can get decisions. 

Secretary Garters. In May 1958, there were 293 joint Department 
of Defense committees. We have reduced that number down to about 
100 now from 293 since December 1958. We have also reduced inter- 
agency committees, dissolving something like 134 of them. 

We have, however, as you state, Mr. Chairman, a lot of committees. 
This, in itself, is somewhat misleading because these committees may 
meet frequently or they may meet on call. When you deal with so 
very, very many people in such a vast establishment, it is a little hard 
to visualize how you would do business very differently. 

I agree we should make every effort to streamline the show. 

Senator Jackson. This is a part of the system. It is not a partisan 
question, I hope you understand. 

Secretary Gates. I do, sir. 

Senator Jackson. The thing that disturbs me is that committees 
get appointed and then it is hard to abolish them. 

But there are committees that really make decisions. Dr. York 
presides as chairman of a couple of committees where decisions are 
made. We have had testimony from him. But I have talked with 
many departmental people who have very strong feelings on this com- 
mittee business. They feel a lot of time can be wasted in some of these 
committees where they gather, talk, discuss matters, and then go away 
without a decision. 

There is another aspect of it. When up against a real tough prob- 
lem, it is human nature to appoint a committee. This happens in 
the local chamber of commerce in every community in America. It 
is part of our democratic system. But it can be abused. I think some- 
times it is a device to escape making the real decision. 

Senator Muskie. I do not want to emphasize this but there are 
amusing things in the work of these committees and the work of gov- 
ernment. I was rather amused by these titles of committees in the 
Department of Defense. There is the Department of Defense Life 
Insurance Board, the Joint Master Menu Board, and the Human 
Factors Engineering Committee. Is this next one serious? The 
Interdepartmental Screw Thread Committee. 

Senator Jackson. It is all on the list. 

Secretary Gates. The menu board probably establishes the menus 
for the whole Pentagon, which is 30,000 people, and maybe does 
something about the menus for the services. 

Senator Jackson. I assume it is for the services. 

Secretary Gates. Perhaps the whole world feeding problem. I 
am sure we can find some foolish names for committees and probably 
some foolish committees. 

Senator Muskie. And some foolish ideas. 

Secretary Gates. That is right. 

Senator Musxtz. I do not want to overemphasize the point at all. 

Secretary Garters. Basically, I would like to make the point that 
I think the system, outside of a few silly things and perhaps unsound 
things, the method is not as bad as it would appear from the number 
of committees. The situation is not as bad as it would look. 
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Senator Musxre. I would like to make just one more point, Mr. 
Secretary. I know that we are reaching the point in our discussion 
where we can best illustrate what we are talking about with examples 
and we cannot continue that in open session. I do not want to prolong 
the open session. oS 

There is a point, I think, which is made by Mr. W. W. Rostow in 
the Harvard Alumni Bulletin of May 25, 1957, which I think is worthy 
of comment. 

If you want to follow this in the committee print, “Selected Mate- 
rials,” it might be easier for you to do it, because I want to read a 
paragraph or two. é 

Will you turn to page 91 in this material ? 

We now have in Washington two institutions designed to assess the overall 
position of the Nation in the world and prescribe unified policies to guarantee 
our survival: The Joint Chiefs of Staff and the National Security Council. 
* * * At first glance it would appear that we have accepted our permanent 
burden as a world power; staffed Washington with the best products of our 
graduate schools each in a specialized section fitting his doctoral working papers; 
and crowned the structure with unifying institutions to formulate neatly and 


cleanly the choices open to the Commander in Chief. 
But it doesn’t work. 


And these are the reasons he assigns for this: 


And the reason is this: Successful policymaking in a world where weapons 
systems are outdated in (say) 4 years, a world caught up in revolutionary 
change, depends on a series of major innovations; that is, on major new ideas 
quite discontinuous with past experience. 


Now go down to about the middle of page 92. 

The JCS and the NSC are committees of operators, bureaucratic departmental 
chieftains, each freighted with large vested interests to protect, each biased 
heavily toward the status quo. 

I would like your comment on that, Mr. Secretary. I know from 
what you have already said that you would not subscribe to that. 

I wondered if, in your experience, you might be able to comment 
on impressions Mr. Rostow might have gained that would, to him, 
give validity to this observation. 

Secretary Gates. I do not know the gentleman. I do not know 
what his association, if any, was with the Department of Defense. 

We certainly do not believe that we are static in our weapons sys- 
tem, changes in weapon models, and so forth, as indicated on the 
first part of page 92. 

Senator Muskie. May I interrupt at this point? 

I am asking my question not in the context of this administration 
or any particular administration. 

Secretary Gates. No, I understand. I am not answering it in that 
context. 

The changes that come in weapons systems have been, I think, 
pretty imaginatively adopted, from my own experience. The Polaris 
weapon system into which we put $3.7 billion up to this session of 
Congress, was just a dream 5 years ago. So was the intercontinental 
ballistic missile system as far as really getting ahead with the business 
was concerned. 

I think we have been bold and imaginative in not sticking to the 
status quo and in constantly changing our military systems. As a 
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matter of fact, we have changed the defense program somewhat right 
within this particular Congress, in April. 

I have testified before many committees that we can not be static 
and must have a continuous review because as we get technical in- 
formation from some of the systems we know we want, we should 
mE them as quickly as we can get them. 

Sometimes we feel it is just prudent to wait for a little more proof. 

I disagree that we are bound by any tradition of sticking to old- 
fangled systems, although sometimes we perhaps could change more 
ay ee than we have. 

As far as the JCS being prisoners of a bureaucratic system, weighted 
with large vested interests to protect, I do not think that needs any 
comment. 

I do not think they are the product of a large vested interest. They 
are the product of a major responsibility, the military security of 
the United States, if that is a vested interest. 

Senator Muskie. Forgetting the words that Mr. Rostow uses, would 
you say that there is a tendency on the part of large bureaucratic 
organizations—not using the word “bureaucratic” in a critical sense 
but simply in a descriptive sense—to move along and to continue mov- 
ing along in traditional grooves and along traditional routes? I mean 
the sheer weight of organization and governmental machinery tends 
to move in this direction, does it not ? 

Secretary Gates. There are things that would give some substance 
to that statement. For example, the services are extremely loathe 
to give up any property or give up any installations. Why are they 
reluctant? Because to replace those installations they have to go on 
a line item basis before their own priority reviewing boards and the 
Congress for a new item. 

I think there is a bureaucratic tendency to hang on to things that 
could be disposed of. 

I am sure we could find some other illustrations to indicate that a 
complicated set of circumstances probably does produce some bu- 
reaucracy in this democratic government. 

Senator Muskie. This exists in both Democratic and Republican 
administrations. 

Secretary Gares. I am sure, and probably in Federal, local and 
State governments. 

One of the reasons we have added two secretaries in the services, for 
example, was to try to get into these things. We are trying to get bet- 
ter surplus disposal, better accounting, better financial management, 
trying to get better procurement practices, trying to get away from 
the old way of doing things, bringing in modern analysis and review 
officers and ways to improve management. 

While Government will always leave something to be desired in this 
respect, I have been here for some time and I am sure these things 
show some improvement as we go along. 

Senator Musxie. I wanted to call to the Secretary’s attention one 
final paragraph in Mr. Rostow’s article, and that is in the middle of 
page 92: 

High level policy tends to emerge in one of two forms: Either as general 


statements so broad that operators can go on doing what they are doing, in- 
terpreting policy statements as they will; or as tough, practical compromises, 
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allocating money or other scarce resources, in which the pattern of policy is 
much less important to the outcome than the bargaining weight of the negotia- 
tors. First class ideas cannot emerge from a committee of hard-pressed bureau- 
crats anymore than a first class book can be written by a committee of profes- 
sors. 

We must say this fellow is articulate. Whether he is accurate I will 
leave for your comment. 

Secretary Gares. I agree he is articulate. 

Senator Muskie, this is something one has to think about. He is 
talking really of the whole philosophy of doing business here. Cer- 
tainly sometimes there are compromises that are tough and practical 
and certainly sometimes there are statements that are too broad. We 
try and battle out policy statements so that they are definitive. But 
when you cover a very complex and comprehensive field you some- 
times have to leave them broad. 

I would say this statement is neither true nor false. It perhaps 
carries a connotation that is a little more critical than I would be, and 
I would not agree that some of the things exist. First class ideas 
cannot emerge “from a committee of hard-pressed bureaucrats,” for 
example, any more than a first class book could be written by a com- 
mittee of professors. 

I think there have been some first class ideas produced by coordina- 
tion at top level. 

I do not know of any committee that has written any books, 

I think this is a generalized statement that would be better if it 
had made a more specific analysis. 

Senator Muskir. Mr. Rostow has made his case so badly, in your 
judgment, that I hesitate to call your attention to his conclusion but 
I will nevertheless. At the top of page 93, he says: 

What shall we conclude? Instinctively—as good Americans—we think first 
of institutional change; and indeed, the NSC would be vastly improved if it had 
an independent staff of first rate men, freed of ties to particular bureaucracies, 
paid to think in terms of the totality of our policy problem, empowered to lay 
proposals on the table. 

Secretary Gates. This is an ivory tower staff created out of first rate 
men freed, apparently, of all experience and association with the 
problems. 

I do not believe it should be organized that way. 

Senator Musxir. Thank you for your comments, Mr. Secretary. 
They have been to the point. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, if we can get back to people and 
the selection of people, I wonder what your reaction would be to this. 
Suppose that both political parties agreed in their platforms or other- 
wise that, first, in the selection of people in the national security field 
partisan politics would not be considered, at least not as the funda- 
mental criterion in the selection of people for the job and, second, that 
once they have been selected they would stay out of partisan political 
activity. 

I ask that question in the spirit that there has been some testimony 
on this matter before the committee and there has been evidence of 
this situation having occurred in the past. 

I am not singling out any administration. I am merely asking it 
as a general question. 
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You recall Mr. Lovett raised this question. 

Secretary Gates. I would be happy to say what I think, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Over the years that I have been familiar with the problem—and 
by that I mean starting back before World War II and earlier— 
there have been many illustrations where people of opposition parties 
have held office in the Department of Defense—or in the service de- 
partments before the Department of Defense was created. There 
are people today in this position. I think this has been fine. 

As far as I am concerned, any resolution or guidance that the 
Senate would give a new President to the effect that partisan politics 
should not be paramount or be decisive in terms of an appointee in 
the Department of Defense, I would be in accord with. 

Senator Jackson. I am pleased to hear you make that statement. 
I would hope that both political parties would, during the coming 
conventions, lay down some general policy rules on this, and, as far 
as I am concerned, this should not be construed as reflecting on any 
one administration, because, as a matter of history, it does not. 
These things have occurred in all administrations. 

Secretary Gates. The other part of your question has always been 
difficult for me. I would prefer personally, and most of my associ- 
ates would, to be disassociated from any political activity while hold- 
ing office in the Department of Defense. As a matter of fact, I have 
made a few speeches to Republican audiences—one or two for money 
raising when I was in the Department of the Navy—but I believe 
direct political activity is unwise. 

Senator Jackson. It is not good politics sometimes. 

Secretary Gares. Except for the fact—this is the balance that I 
quite do not know how to appraise—that the administration, whoever 
the administration may be, has to depend upon its statutory appoint- 
ees to defend its programs, particul: arly when they are under attack. 

Senator Jackson. I agree, Mr. Secretary, that the administration, 
through its secretaries, should defend with ‘all its vigor its position. 
My question was directed to the direct political activ ities. 

Secretary Garrs. In my judgment, we have too big a procurement 
program, too big a cross section of American industry, too big a 
responsibility to nonpartisan committees of the Congress—bipartisan 
and nonpartisan—to engage in direct political activity. I hope we 
do not. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, I want to commend you for your 
statement. I think what you have : said here today should be accepted 
frankly by both political parties. I think it would go a long way 
to getting the best people in the Department, and I think it would 
help with the public as a whole if we all agree that the long-term 
pull that we are faced with requires that we bring in the best possi- 
ble people. 

I want to commend you highly for what you have said here. It is 
certainly in accord with what Mr. Lovett had to say, and, in my judg- 
ment, Mr. Lovett has set an example that all Secretaries can well live 
up to. 

I think you have performed a public service by your willingness to 
stay for what is now the eighth year in the Department of Defense. 

I take it, insofar as authority given to you by the Congress is con- 
cerned, that you have ample authority to deal with problems of organ- 
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ization and reorganization within the Department of Defense, 1] 
mean you are ennaetied with your statutory authority ? 

Secretary Gates. I am at the present ; yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. You have mentioned some of the things that you 
have been doing. Do you have any general ideas as to the trend, look- 
ing ahead a year or two, where the needs for further reorganization 
will occur ? 

If you can, look into a crystal ball for a moment. 

Secretary Gates. I have certain preliminary thoughts that I would 
like to think about more before I get people upset by expressing them. 
They would largely be in the fields of management. I mean people 
who now work in the Pentagon. I would not want to upset people 
preliminary ideas. 

In the field of management and planning and policy, I think that 
we could or should continue to review our administrative procedures 
and try perhaps to perfect them, These would be the two areas that 
I would be interested in exploring to see whether we could perhaps 
make some further improvements. 

Until we tried this administratively, I do not believe we would want 
to propose legislation pertaining thereto. If we did, it would involve 
a fundamental change in the statutory appointees. 

Senator JAcKSON. WwW hat you are saying is that you feel you should 
exhaust the remedies that Congress has already given you before com- 
ing in and asking for more? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, but not rest on our laurels, so to speak, but 
continue to try to think how we can improve and perhaps make future 
recommendations for change 

Senator Musxie. Mr. Seas could I ask a question at this 
point ? 

Senator Jackson. Certainly. 

Senator Muskie. Do you envision today that it might be wise to 
consider eliminating the Joint Chiefs of Staff and substituting for 
them a single military man? 

Secretary Gates. No; I do not visualize that, and I am not in favor 
of it. 

Senator Muskie. You do not think of the Joint Chiefs of Staff asa 
transitional organization, but one which, as far as you can evaluate it 
today, isa final form of organization ? ¢ 

Secretary Gates. That is correct, Senator Muskie. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, during the course of our hear- 
ings on the problem of science and technology , as it bears on national 
security, we noted that the Air Force and the Nav y had Assistant Sec- 
retaries for Research and Development but the Army does not have 
such a comparable position. 

Do you not feel that science and technology should be elevated to 
the same level within the Department of the Ar my ¢ 

Secretary Gates. I always sort of hesitate, Mr. Chairman, to talk 
too quickly about Army organization or Air Force organization which 
I do not know as well as I do the Navy organization. They have 
their setup in the Army divided through the technical services. I 
believe they presently have under review their whole research activ- 
ities in order to strengthen that activity. 
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I believe they have had some committees and other people looking 
at it and the matter is now coming up to a point of decision. 

I am hopeful that out of that it will be strengthened and further 
recognized. , 

I believe, as a matter of principle, without knowing whether they 
could work it better by another title or a different kind of arrange- 
ment, the research activities of all of the services require the impor- 
tance of an Assistant Secretary’s supervision. 

Senator Jackson. It certainly should be singled out and elevated 
because of the important bearing on national security. 

Secretary Gates. Yes. We have a very fine working arrangement 
now with the office under Dr. York and the three men, including now 
Dr. Morse, who has the title of Director of Research in the Army. 
They are working as though they are partners in the business. 

Senator Jackson. With the same rank, so to speak ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes; it has not handicapped any cooperative ef- 
forts, as far as the Office of Secretary of Defense is concerned. 

Senator Jackson. While we are on research and development, 
you may recall Mr. Lovett mentioned that, in connection with the 
budgetary process, he felt that there should be an appropriation to 
cover a period of 3 to 4 years when you are dealing with new systems. 
I think that may be about the period of gestation of a given system 
being developed. 

I wonder if you have any comments on that? This point has been 
raised by many people. When you are getting into a new weapons 
system, you can 11] afford the ups and downs that occur. It occurs 
both ways. Sometimes when it is brought up on a year-to-year 
basis, the Bureau of the Budget will cut it, and then the Congress may 
cut it, not knowing the real consequences in connection with a given 
weapons system that is being developed. 

I wondered what your judgment is on that matter from your own 
experience. 

ecretary Gates. I cannot visualize under present circumstances 
how we can make decisions pertaining to modern weapons systems in 
competition, you might say, with similar weapons systems without 
at the time we make the decision seeing through the technical aspects 
of them, the date at which they may become operational, and the final 
obligations that are going to be incurred throughout the period. So 
that when we review those systems presently we look at those three 
factors over a period of time, and somewhat, you might say, disregard 
initially the annual budgetary problem. 

If we are developing, for example, five strategic systems, first, do 
we need five; secondly, when do they come into being; thirdly, how 
much are they all going to. cost in total, not just on an annual basis? 

So, any flexibility that could be put into annual budgeting would 
be helpful as far as I am concerned, if this is possible within the 
Congress. 

We do get, I believe, $150 million, free exchangeability for an 
emergency fund in research, which is one of the two places the Con- 
gress gives us this flexibility. The other is in connection with the 
airborne alert, as the Senator well knows. It is helpful to have this 
flexibility. 
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There have been discussions about putting our budget on a fune- 
tional basis and on a different format. This is extremely difficult to 
do because a lot of our systems do not fall into a functional area, 
It is sometimes easier to do with a single purpose system. It is 
almost impossible to do with a multipurpose system, like an aircraft 
carrier, for example. I can only say that flexibility in the budget is 
helpful, and accountability, I think, could be made to go with it in 
some way that might ease the rigidity of an annual review. 

Senator Jackson. I am glad to hear you say that because certainly 
large business firms realize the necessity of some kind of funding for 
at least 2 or 3 years ahead in order to save money in the end because 
planning at that stage becomes very, very important as to what obli- 
gations you can make. 

I think the Department has done a fine job over the years of sending 
military officers to the National War College and the other war col- 
leges. But it has been called to my attention that the effort in the 
civilian career area has not been what it might be. 

I wonder if you have any comments on that and whether it is not 
possible to step up the training in connection with your top career 
people to see if they can participate at least in greater numbers in 
connection with our very fine system of war colleges that are available 
to the services. I realize that some civilians are attending now, but 
I wondered if you had any comments about increasing that effort. 

Secretary Garrs. No, Senator, I really have not thought about it 
very much. I would hope that we could continue to plan for better 
career people and train them and have thus the stability that comes 
with them in the Department. 

If participation in some of the advanced schools and colleges that 
we have would be useful, I think we should consider it. 

Senator Jackson. Suppose you look into it. I do not want you to 
get committed here on something that you have not had a chance to 
look into. When you have time later, you can submit a statement on it. 
I think it might be helpful because we are very much interested in 
this facet of the problem, and any comments that you and your people 
could make would be helpful. 

Secretary Gates. I would be glad to.‘ 

Senator Jackson. Secretary Herter, on Friday, suggested that it 
would be worthwhile to have a greater exchange of personnel between 
the Departments of State and Defense. He suggested: 

They function as an integral part of the host agency contributing their own 
special knowledge and to return to their present agency at the end of the tour 
with a broadened perspective which is acquired through shoulder-to-shoulder 
work. 

What are your general comments on that ? 

Secretary Gares. We agree completely. I have been discussing 
this with him. This is an objective we both have and hope to put 
into effect, at least in a preliminary pilot plant manner, to see how 
it will develop. 

I think only good can come from it. 

Senator Muskie. The previous witness prior to Secretary Herter, 
commenting on this suggestion in terms of the Department of Defense, 


Statement from the Department of Defense in response to the request of Senator 
Jackson is shown on p. 757. 
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indicated that career people in the military side would tend to be 

cool toward this suggestion, feeling that it constituted an interruption 

in their careers and thus might affect their opportunities for 
romotion. 

Secretary Gares. There would be some feeling in this respect. But 
the pattern of military career planning is changing. I would be op- 
posed to putting a man in a 10-year position in the State Department. 
I think he ought to go in for his normal tour of duty and then go back 
to the stream ‘of his service. I think on that basis there would be very 
few sensible arguments against the interchange. There might be 
some feeling about it because people like to stay in their own competi- 
tive world. 

I think we could overcome those if it was done on a normal routine 
basis and a normal rotational basis. I do not really believe there 
would be much validity in any objection. I can see a great deal of 
good coming out of it, frankly. I think we should be careful not to 
create a special kind of military corps that becomes a State Depart- 
ment-Military Corps of some character or another, or an elite group 
of officers thi at would be sort of different. But I think we should put 
in the career promotional system of good officers the opportunity for 
some of them to become better informed on political-military matters. 

Senator Musxie. I think that is a sound observation to make. 

Senator Jackson. It is certainly helpful to a good officer to have 
had the political experience in the Department of “State in connection 
with his own military planning requirements. Is this not true? 

Secretary Gates. I think so. We have many military officers in 
the International Security Affairs Office. This has not interfered 
wap their career. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, I want to commend you for your 
willingness to go along on Secretary Herter’ s suggestion. I know it 
is your suggestion, too. Certainly we all vealian that the problem 
of national security cannot be isolated into military hardware alone. 
One has to know the kind of we apons systems that are needed in given 
areas and how well they can fit into a given international political 
situation should they be used in a given area of the world. 

Secretary Herter also mentioned on Friday that he was willing to 
consider the possibility that a senior officer of the Department of State 
might be assigned to the Joint Chiefs of Staff in an advisory capacity, 
in a role comparable to that of a political adviser to a unified military 
commander. This is on a long-term basis in the unified commands, 
I understand, which do have that setup now. 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Would you rather not answer it now? 

Secretary Gates. No, I will be glad to try. I will answer it tenta- 
tively because I had not heard of it before he made this suggestion. 
As a matter of fact, we talked about it yesterday. That is the first 
time he and I talked about it. 

My immediate reaction to it would be that it would be preferable 
to consider having a State Department officer of importance assigned 
to the office of the Secretary of Defense with my present relationships 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, rather than sitting in with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff or advisory to me. I think maybe it would be useful 
and this I do want to think about. Maybe it would be helpful to 
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me and helpful to the Department of Defense-State relationships to 
have at the Deputy Secretary of Defense level the same kind of rela- 
tionship that the State Department now has with the unified 
commanders. 

Senator Jackson. This would be a good starting point. 

Secretary Gares. It seems that is more appropriate than doing it 
at the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Jackson. You say at least this would be a good starting 
point right in your own office? 

Secretary Garters. It is worth thinking about. 

Senator Jackson. What about a reciprocal arrangement, that is, 
one of your people over in the Secretary of State’s office? 

Secretary Garters. This is worth thinking about also if the Secretary 
of State feels any need for it. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Pendleton? 

Mr. Penpteron. Mr. Secretary, earlier witnesses before this com- 
mittee have raised some question as to the adequacy of the defense 
program of the United States at the present time. In view of the 
probable duration of the cold war, do you share that concern ? 

Secretary Garters. I have testified before a good many committees 
that I felt our defense program was developed in an atmosphere 
that did not anticipate any substantive agreements with the Soviet 
Union. I have said that it was adequate to meet the problems that we 
face ahead, but that we have to have it under continuous review. 
We have to be very flexible and imaginative when we get more in- 
formation on which to proceed. 

I think my record on this has been completely consistent in all the 
testimony I have given, both publicly and privately, in the Congress 
and in speeches. This is the way I feel about it. 

Mr. Penpteron. Are you aware as to whether our allies and the 
uncommitted nations of the world share your feeling on this point, 
as to the strength of our defenses ? 

Secretary Gates. If they did not, it would concern me because we 
must have belief in military strength if we are going to negotiate 
satisfactorily from the standpoint of foreign policy. If our allies 
had doubts about our military capabilities, that would concern me 
greatly. I have not heard any from them. I have not any reason to 
believe they have any doubts. 

Mr. Penpieron. Turning to the question of executive personnel in 
the Department of Defense, could you indicate anything of the prob- 
lems of recruiting people into those positions, problems that you 
have encountered personally or that you are aware of from the efforts 
of your organization over the past years? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. I think I could say with some certainty that 
it is difficult to recruit people of the quality that you would like to 
have in the responsibilities that become available. It is seldom the 
first gentleman that you would like to have that is the man that you 
suggested in persuading to come to Washington and undertake these 
responsibilities. It is the tenth. I think there is difficulty in recruit- 
ing the type of person that, in your judgment, you want for the 
position. 

Mr. Penptetron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman 
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Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, one last question in the open 
session here. 

It will be general and I am afraid it will take a long time to answer 
it but, if 7a have any immediate thoughts, we would welcome your 
counsel. I am referring to the budgetary process. I know this is dis- 
cussed constantly. The onerous job of preparing a budget is well 
known to you: You have been wrestling with it now for 8 years. 
Each service has a comptroller, the Defense Department has a comp- 
troller and guidelines are issued. I just wonder if you have any 
thoughts about improvements that could be made in this area. If not, 
can we have the benefit of your comments later? 

Secretary Gares. It is a procedure that many persons work on 
for many months. You start with military requirements at a service 
level. You go through the service priority review under their comp- 
troller and their senior military people within their own establish- 
ment. You go through various interested Assistant Secretaries of De- 
fense, particularly in R and E now with authority in this field. You 
come up through the Defense comptroller into decisions that we all 
participate in. It isa long and almost a year-round process. 

We have already started to work on the 1962 budget and we do 
not have the 1961 fiscal year budget yet approved by the Congress. 

I believe it goes to the floor of the Senate this week. 

So it is a laborious and difficult process. It has one collateral ad- 
vantage, and that is you learn an awful lot about the programs and 
business when you go through one of these processes. People become 
very well informed. 

Senator Jackson. I am not always so sure that the Bureau of the 
Budget really sticks to their business. I respect them, but I think 
it is by nature that some people in the Bureau have a tendency to 
become experts, they think, in other areas. This results in a lot of 
difficulty. 

Secretary Gates. Senator, the only improvement that I can think 
of we are making. Mr. McElroy, last year, brought the JCS into 
the budget discussions in a specific manner for the first time. I intend 
to do this, too. 

The other one is that we are going to try and have an earlier and 
greater participation on the part of the Assistant Secretary, Interna- 
tional Security Affairs, in the budget procedure, which will put the 
foreign policy implications into the budget earlier in the Pentagon 
planning than it has been heretofore. 

Those are the two improvements that are recent and I think both 
very useful. 

Senator Jackson. How about in the funding process, which is 
almost as onerous as the initial process? 

Secretary Gates. You mean the apportionment? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Secretary Gates. We have made a great deal of progress in that 
in the years I have been here. It used to be almost aaa 
difficult to get apportionment procedures through rapidly. I thin 
now the apportionments come through reasonably promptly. 

I remember in military construction we could not get apportion- 
ment until toward the end of the year and we could not get anythin 
oe. Now they come through as soon as the Congress acts, 
think. 
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TI think we have made progress on the apportionment end of the 
business. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much. 

The Chair would like to announce that the record will be open in 
the event that Assistant Secretary Irwin, who is head of International 
Security Affairs, or the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staif, General 
Twining, wish to make statements. 

The committee will go into executive session, and we will a little 
recess, 

The Chair wishes to announce that General Taylor will be here at 
2 o’clock tomorrow in open session and later in executive. 

(Whereupon at 12:05 p.m., the committee proceeded in executive 
session. ) 

(The following statements were submitted later for the record:) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE STATEMENT IN RESPONSE TO A REQUEST FROM SENATOR 
MANSFIELD CONCERNING AN ARTICLE BY HANSON BALDWIN, NEW YORK Times, 
FEBRUARY 6, 1958 


The article in question, which appeared in the February 6, 1958, issue of the 
New York Times was the fifth of a series evaluating U.S. military posture in rela- 
tion to that of the Soviet Union. In this article, Mr. Baldwin attributed the fol- 
lowing statement to Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, then Army Chief of Staff: 

“There are 19 civilian officials between the Army Chief of Staff and the Com- 
mander in Chief, who either command, control or influence his (the Chief of 
Staff’s) conduct of the business of the Army.” 

This is a slight paraphrase of an extract from an address given by General 
Taylor at the 14th annual meeting of the National Security Industrial Associa- 
tion in New York on September 25, 1957. At that time General Taylor made this 
statement: 

“After a little over 2 years as Chief of Staff, I must confess that I have found 
some illusions and disappointments in that position.” * * * 

* * * “Having reached that position by the dint of luck and circumstance, 
I am often impressed with how many things the encumbent cannot do, any of 
which he should do or would like to do. In the first place, I would remind you 
that he commands nobody in the entire Army, unless you count the aides and 
stenographers who sit immediately outside the office door. He issues all orders 
to the Army in the name of the Secretary of the Army. Although there are no 
soldiers above him in uniform, there are 19 civilian officers between him and 
the Commander in Chief who either command, control, or influence his conduct 
of the business of the Army.” 

One word makes it easy to misinterpret this statement: The word “between”, 
Under the present organization, as well as the organization in 1957, there are 
only two civilians in the Department of Defense who stand “between” the Chiefs 
of Staff (CNO) of the military services and the Commander in Chief, these being 
their respective departmental Secretaries and the Secretary of Defense. Ona 
matter which a service Chief might feel is of such importance that he must 
personally advise or consult the Commander in Chief, it is not credible that 
either the departmental Secretary or the Secretary of Defense would prohibit 
such contact. 

It appears that General Taylor was referring to those key civilian officials, 
both in the military departments and in the Department of Defense, whose 
individual judgments might normally be sought in connection with a military 
department’s day-to-day plans or programs, especially in the areas of comp- 
troller, manpower, installations. R. & E. and logistics, and as specitic authorities 
are delegated to certain Assistant Secretaries by the Secretary of Defense or 
the Secretary of the Army. These civilian officials would very properly exercise 
a “eontrol and influence” in those matters over which they have been assigned 
authority. In addition, the Bureau of the Budget and the Secretary of State 
might also be considered as exercising a “control and influence” over pertinent 
plans or programs. 
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In order to approximate the figure of 19 civilians General Taylor made refer- 
ence to, it would be necessary to include not only the Under Secretary of the 
Army and departmental Assistant Secretaries, but also the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense and the Assistant Secretaries at that level. It is difficult to visualize 
any single action by the Chief of Staff (CNO) of any Service which would 
require the concurrence of all these individuals. The distribution of these 
civilians with delegated authority from the Secretaries is largely horizontal 
across the organization, and not so arranged that successive concurrences of each 
are routinely required. 

The following excerpt from a memorandum (December 29, 1959) from the 
Secretary of Defense to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, indicates the clear access which 
uniformed Chiefs of services enjoy in their relation to the Secretary of Defense: 

“I would like to emphasize, however, that the above procedure [Secretary 
of Defense policy of meeting with JCS] should not be interpreted as precluding 
any member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff from bringing to my personal attention 
any matter affecting the Joint Chiefs of Staff or an individual service. I look 
upon such discussions as matters of the highest priority within the Department 
of Defense and will gladly make time available in my schedule for such meetings 
regardless of any other schedule I may have.” 

With respect to the nature of General Taylor’s authority vis-a-vis that of the 
Secretary of the Army, the following extracts from title 10 seem pertinent : 

“(b) The Secretary [of the Army] is responsible for and has the authority 
necessary to conduct all affairs of the Department of the Army, including— 

“(1) functions necessary or appropriate for the training, operations, 
administration, logistical support and maintenance, welfare, preparedness 
and effectiveness of the Army, including research and development; and 

(2) such other activities as may be prescribed by the President or the 
Secretary of Defense as authorized by law.” 

Section 3012 also provides that— 

“(c) The Secretary may assign such of his duties as he considers appropriate 
to the Assistant Secretaries of the Army * * *.” 

The Chief of Staff, on the other hand, “except as otherwise prescribed by law 
and subject to section 3012 (c) and (d) of this title, * * * performs his duties 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Army, and is directly responsible 
to the Secretary for the efficiency of the Army and its preparedness for military 
operations, and plans therefor.” 

“(d) The Chief of Staff shall— 

“(1) preside over the Army Staff; 

(2) send the plans and recommendations of the Army Staff to the Sec- 
retary, and advise him with regard thereto; 

“(3) after approval of the plans or recommendations of the Army Staff 
by the Secretary, act as the agent of the Secretary in carrying them into 
effect ; 

“(4) exercise supervision over such of the members and organization of 
the Army as the Secretary of the Army determines. Such supervision shall 
be exercised in a manner consistent with the full operational command 
vested in unified or specified combatant commanders pursuant to section 
202(j) of the National Security Act of 1947 as amended; 

“(5) * * ** (Section 3034, Title 10, USC.) 

From the above it is apparent that General Taylor’s statement as to “orders 
being issued in the name of the Secretary of the Army” was correct, as such a 
procedure is in accord with existing law and, in addition, this limitation has 
been continuous subsequent to passage of an act to increase the efficiency of 
the Army (General Staff Act) in 1903. 





DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE STATEMENT IN RESPONSE TO A REQUEST FROM SENATOR 
JACKSON CONCERNING ATTENDANCE AT THE NATIONAL WAR COLLEGE AND OTHER 
COLLEGES 


We recognize that for career civilian personnel who are concerned with broad 
policy matters of government, there are certain benefits to be derived from the 
kind of training obtained at the senior joint war colleges: the National War 
College and the Industrial College of the Armed Forces. 

In recognition of this, an increasing number of senior personnel from various 
governmental agencies, over the years, have been accepted for enrollment at 
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these colleges. For example, during the past academic year, out of a total of 
278 students, there were 20 civilians from the State Department, 13 civilians 
from the Department of Defense, and 19 civilians from other governmenta] 
agencies. Ten years ago, out of a total of 255 students, there were 16 from the 
State Department, 1 from the Department of Defense, and 9 from other govern- 
mental agencies. 

Since these colleges are now operating at absolute capacity, to increase 
significantly the number of career civilians who could be accommodated jin 
these colleges, we would have two alternatives: we could increase the size or 
number of the establishments, or we could reduce the number of military officerg 
and increase the number of civilians. We have looked at each of these pogsi- 
bilities and we find that each presents serious problems. 

To increase the size or numbers of the establishments would require the 
diversion of funds from other high priority areas, and, perhaps equally impor- 
tant, the diversion of trained military personnel to augment the teaching staffs, 
A change in size of the present institutions would also have to be viewed from 
the standpoint of its effect on the highly individualized training permitted by 
the present size. 

To increase the number of civilians without increasing the total size not only 
would mean a reduction in the number of military officers who would be receiv- 
ing this important experience, but also would threaten to change the very nature 
of the colleges. They were established originally, and their curriculum designed, 
to fill an important military need. It was later decided that a moderate number 
of civilians could be accommodated without sacrifice of the original objectives; 
however, further dilution of military participation and further diversion from 
the original objectives, would probably result in the necessity for establishment 
of another institution with concomitant costs in order to meet the military need. 

The type of broad training and policy thinking derived from attendance at 
the senior war colleges is needed to an ever-increasing degree among military 
officers today. We feel that anything which diminishes the full benefits of this 
training to our military organization would be harmful in the long run, even 
though it might produce advantages in other areas of government. 

Another consideration which cannot be disregarded is that increased rep- 
resentation from the State Department could ultimately lead to a majority of 
their key civil service personnel having been graduated from institutions which 
are basically military. The question can be raised whether such a situation 
would be regarded favorably in this country. 
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THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL AND THE 
DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND DEFENSE 


MONDAY, JUNE 13, 1960 


U.S. Senate, 
SuBcoMMITTEE ON Nationa Porticy Macnwinery, 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The subcommittee met in executive session at 12:15 p.m., in room 
3302, Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Jackson and Muskie. 

Staff members present: J. K. Mansfield, staff director; Dorothy 
Fosdick, Grenville Garside, and Brewster C. Denny, professional staff 
members; and Edmund E. Pendleton, Jr., minority counsel. 

Also present: William Darden, staff, Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee; Robert Berry, administrative assistant to Senator Mundt; and 
Charles A. Haskins, senior staff member, National Security Council. 

Department of Defense officials presesnt: Hon. Thomas S. Gates, 
Secretary of Defense; Oliver Gale, Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of Defense; Brig. Gen. George S. Brown, Military Assistant to the 
Secretary of Defense; Bri ig. Gen. Don Hittle, Assistant to the Secretary 
of Defense for Legislative Affairs. 

Senator Jackson. The committee will come to order. 

Let us make sure that everyone here is cleared. I vouch for the 
Senate staff people present. I take it all the departmental people 
at the table are cleared ? 

Secretary Garters. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Would you rather touch on NSC first ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, if that is satisfactory. 

Senator JACKSON. Surely. I think we can be fairly brief. I real- 
ize you have other appointments. 

The Chair wanted to state that first of all, as you know, the NSC 
testimony will be released pursuant to appropriate arrangements as 
provided in the guidelines. 

Regarding the U-2, this committee is not going to release any testi- 
mony of any kind. 1 have admonished all members here that nothing 
is to be said about what is said in here. The record will be available 
to the Department, of course. As we get into any of those areas, if 
you want to go off the record, you may do so. 

Mr. Secretary, you have been on the NSC as a full statutory mem- 
ber since becoming Secretary of Defense last fall—— 
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Secretary Gates. December; yes, sir. 

Senator ‘Jackson. But you ‘have attended a lot of NSC meetings 
prior thereto in connection with your position as Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, Secretary of Navy, and also as Under Secretary of the Navy. 

Secretary Garters. Under Secretary, Secretary of Navy, and as 
Deputy Secretary of Defense; yes. 

Senator Jackson. From your knowledge of the NSC, how does it 
work best as an advisory mechanism to the President? When there 
are fewer people in attendance and dealing with a few big issues, or 
when they can cover many issues with many people? What is your 
feeling as to how it can be best utilized to advise the President? It 
is, after all, an advisory mechanism. 

Secretary Gares. I would not draw much distinction based on the 
numbers of people present, Mr. Chairman. It sometimes is smaller 
than at other times. For example, when important military matters 
are involved, we have the service Secretaries and the service Chiefs 
there. That immediately adds, you see, seven people, including the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps. When we have special briefings 
for the NSC, we may have experts who have worked on these briefings. 
They make a presentation. The briefers do not participate in the 
policy discussion and usually leave after the briefings are finished. I 
would not feel that there was a distinction to be made between the 
number of people present and the work of the NSC. 

Senator Jackson. Let us put it this way. Do you feel that at least 
the membership should be held down? You don’t want it to be a 
big body if it is going to be advisory to the President ? 

Secretary Gatss. No. 

Senator Jackson. I am merely asking these questions in general 
and not with reference to any specific point. 

Secretary Garters. I understand. Of course, statutorywise it is a 
small body from the standpoint of membership. 

Senator Jackson. Yes; but at times there have been meetings when 
you could hardly find the statutory members, if you know what I 
mean. You can bring in a lot of others and the tendency to bring in 
a lot is always great in a body like that. 

Secretary Gares. There have been large meetings of the NSC for 
special briefings, where a number of responsible people were present 
and it was important to have them informed of the character of the 
briefings. But the freedom of discussion has been usually confined to 
a very modest sized group. 

Senator J AcKson. ~ Let me ask you this: Would you say that the best 
use of the NSC would be to concentrate on a smaller number of ex- 
tremely important issues rather than trying to cover many issues? I 
am not asking this in a critical way and saying that this does or does 
not occur. I am just talking about the philosophy in utilizing this 
important mechanism. 

Secretary Gates. I feel that the system we have been using 1s 
sound and that items that come before the NSC are of importance. I 
don’t think that I can recall an occasion when we could have disposed 
of the item in as sensible a manner without bringing it there. Of 
course, certain items are more important than others. I feel in prin- 
ciple the NSC has been working well from my experience. 
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Senator Jackson. What about the operation of the Operations Co- 
ordinating Board? Do you feel that it has been functioning well? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. My personal experience with the OCB was 
limited to a very short period of time. That was during the time I 

was Deputy Secretary of Defense from last June until December. I 

was one of the group of Under Secretaries among the agencies who 
attended the OCB Wednesday meetings. They meet w eekly at lunch 
and after lunch. I felt that the meetings I participated in were most 
helpful for coordinating the actions and implementation of NSC 
policies. Those were always attended, in those days, by Bob Murphy 
and the AEC man and the ICA representative and the Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. It is largely the Under Secretary level in the 
agencies involved. I thought that they were ant and useful and 
out of them came a good method of followthrough. I think the OCB 
mechanism or something like it is vital to assist in coordinating the 
implementation of NSC policies. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Muskie. 

Senator Musxir. We have gone over this ground so many times in 
generalities. It is difficult to really illustrate one point of view or an- 
other with respect to the effectiveness of the National Security Coun- 
cil unless we get into illustrative situations, and that we are forbidden 
by the guidelines from doing. In your statement, Mr. Secretary, you 
made some points which I would like to emphasize, particularly be- 
cause I agree with them. You said that some people have expressed 
concern because on some important matters the Chiefs do not reach 
unanimous agreement. I could not agree with you more that this 
is not objectionable if there are strongly held differences of opinion. 

My question here, and I have asked it several times of several wit- 
nesses, is whether disagreements within the Department of Defense 
on important matters rise to the level of the National Security Coun- 
cil as freely as they should? I am aware that the National Sec urity 
Council should not be an appeal board for quarrels within any de- 
partment. I am not suggesting that. I think there ought to be a cer- 
tain accessibility to the National Security Council for people below 
the level of Chiefs to present strongly held differences of opinion on 
vital matters. Do you think that this happens freely ? 

Secretary Garrs. Of course, the National Security Council is not 
the only time that the Joint Chiefs and myself meet with the Presi- 
dent. We meet. on many other occasions throughout a year. If there 
is any disagreement of a strong character that ‘affects important mili- 
tary policy, I would say that a Chief should present his case to the 
President directly, and he does. Frequently, they have expressed 
strong opinions in the NSC when they are present for the purpose of 
military discussions. Also, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff is a regular attendant at the NSC meetings, and he feels it part 
of his responsibility, if it is solely a military dise ‘ussion, to recognize 
the position of a given serv ice as being different from his own, and to 
state it. So the service’s strong conviction on an important subject 
is available. 

Senator Musxre. If I may pose an illustrative policy problem, I 

was the beneficiary of ‘an ae briefing by the Army early this 
winter and was grateful for I gained an impression, not from 
anything that was said direc tly. but simply from the implications— 
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and I may have drawn them erroneously—that some of the senior 
officers present were less than happy with the pace at which we were 
modernizing conventional weapons. Forgetting about the merits of 
this for the purposes of my question, if there is disagreement on some- 
thing of this sort, is this the kind of subject that would be discussed 
on the level of the National Security Council, appreciating what you 
have already said that it might get to the President by some other 
route? Is this something that would be discussed in the inner National 
Security Council, or might be? I am not asking if it was, because 
that is forbidden. . 

Secretary Gates. If it was a position that was not just that of a 
few officers but was shared by the Chief of Staff of the Army, you 
might say a very strong position with or without his Secretary’s ap- 
proval, this position would be first reviewed—this is one of the things 
I would meet with the Joint Chiefs of Staff on, because there would 
be a split paper involved—within the Department of Defense, first by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Joint Staff, and then by Mr. Doug- 
las and myself participating with them. If it was considered to be 
fundamental enough, a grave enough question so that we felt a ruling 
on it would be better and that we would make a better decision on it 
with the participation of the Secretary of State or somebody else who 
could make a contribution to the matter, then we would discuss it 
with those people that could aid us in it. Certainly, if it was funda- 
mental, I would consider that it should be discussed with the Presi- 
dent, and at that time the other point of view should be expressed. 

Senator Musxim. I take it that you would be the initiating force. 
This sort of subject would not get on the agenda of the National Se- 
curity Council unless you thought it ought to be there. 

Secretary Gates. Unless I thought it should be there, or unless the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff thought it should be on the 
agenda, and I agreed, I feel it would not get on the agenda; that is 
right. After all, we are responsible for the management of our own 
Department. 

Senator Musxre. If a subject of this kind appeared on the agenda 
of the National Security Council, would the other members of the 
Council, other than the military members, have an influence on the 
Defense Department policy in this respect? 

Secretary Gates. When any person with grave responsibility can 
bring an additional light on an important subject where I myself have 
a doubt in my own wisdom or the wisdom of the majority or minority 
of my advisers, I think the only sensible thing to do 1s to get that 
advice and throw all the light you can on the subject. I would not 
know how to operate any other way. Therefore the answer to your 
question is “Yes.” 

Senator Musxie. I suppose what I really want to get your reaction 
to is a generalization from this specific situation that we have been ex- 
ploring. Is there a major impact, or less than that, an important im- 
pact, made by the National Security Council on the actual defense 
program ? 

Secretary Gates. From the standpoint of the policy of the de- 
fense program, there is a most major contribution made. The basic 
military policy is most important in this respect. 
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Senator Muskie. Could you illustrate that without breaching our 
guidelines ? 

Secretary Gares. I have always tried to be as frank as I can before 
any committee, and I don’t know how to interpret some of these guide- 
lines at times. The major defense policy is approved by the National 
Security Council and the President. This is the policy within which 
the programs are developed for Defense. If a unified commander has 
a strong point of view about something he wants to do unilaterally, 
we don’t take this to the National Security Council. We try to handle 
this within the responsibilities that we have of our own. If it is so 
strong that it worries us, that we feel we need broader review, then we 
seek the broader review. We would not take a speech or something 
of that character beyond the Department of Defense if we felt that 
we had confidence in our own collective thinking that we should not 
do so. 

Senator Muskie. There is some difference of opinion as to the ade- 

uacy of our posture with respect to limited warfare, and I say dif- 
ference of opinion, rather than disagreement, because I am not inter- 
ested in discussing this on the merits, but simply in an illustrative 

way: the difference of opinion as to whether our conventional arms 
are being modernized at a sufficiently fast rate to meet the security 
policy objectiv es which apparently have been agreed upon. In other 
words, the spirit is right but the flesh is a little w eak. 

Secretary Gates. The Joint Chiefs of Staff and myself consider 
that we are within the framework of the policy regarding the use 
of nuclear weapons. We are in accord on this. 

Senator Musk. Does the National Security Council review your 
judgment or is there an opportunity for the National Security Coun- 
cil to review your judgment on a thing of this sort ? 

Secretary Gates. A thing of this sort would be a matter of the 
basic policy which is approved by the National Security Council and 
the President. A thing of this sort would be definitely a part of that 
policy. 

Senator Muskie. On the implementation of policy the Council tends 
to accept your judgment and that of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Secretary Gates. And the President. If someone wants to contest 
that in an important matter, really contest it with a sound convic- 
tion, then it could be reopened. It does not stay static. In fact, that 
particul: ir subject comes up every year. It never stays put. 

Senator Musxm. I think Senator Jackson already touched on the 
Operations Coordinating Board. I got the impression, and I hope 
the chairman will correct me if I am wrong, from Secretary Herter’s 
statement, first of all that there is excellent coordination among the 
members of the National Security Council in the development of 
policy. That the Operations Coordinating Board works effectively in 
implementing policy. But that there was no effective way, and in 
Secretary Herter’s judgment no justifications, for any review on the 
part of the National Security Council or evaluation of the implemen- 
tation of this policy by the operating agencies. Have I stated that 
correctly ? 

Secretary Gares. Yes, I think you have; at least as I interpret what 

you have said. We have a responsibility to carry out policy actions. 
rere is a check-and-balance followthrough. As matter of fact, 
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major policy decisions are reviewed annually. I think that policies 
are reviewed by the OCB on a 6-month basis. So within my own 
responsibility I have a responsibility to see that NSC policy actions 
are carried out. If they require coordination by the OCB as deter- 
mined by the guidance of the NSC, that is done. 

Senator Muskie. One more question on the general value of the 
NSC. Do you feel as an important department head, and an ex- 
perienced one, that NSC gives you thinking time that you would not 
otherwise as effectively utilize or even have at all ? 

Secretary Gates. The NSC gives me what? 

Senator Muskie. Thinking time. 

Secretary Gates. We spend a great deal of time on it. I have a 
formal procedure of preparation for it. 

Senator Muskie. I think we would be interested in this. 

Secretary Gates. The mechanism is this: The ISA charter, which 
includes more than just international security affairs, established two 
offices composed of nine professional people, full time, on NSC and 
Planning Board and OCB responsibilities. The first review is held 
in those offices. The subject is then farmed out to the services, which 
have their own departments and their own people on NSC matters in 
the politico-military division of the military staff under the Chief. 
The service Secretary himself has a large amount of responsibility in 
this respect. Then the services’ positions are reassembled by ISA and 
then reviewed in close consultation with the Joint Staff. Then this 
position is taken up at a Planning Board session which meets twice a 
week at which the Assistant Secretary of Defense is the Defense rep- 
resentative. Then the position is brought either to Mr. Douglas or 
myself, usually both of us, and we review it with the people who have 
worked on it. This meeting, which may last any amount of time, 
depending on the item, then prepares me to represent the Department 
at the NSC meeting. 

The peemn teens goes on from there through a record of action, back 
to the Secretary of Defense, back to the services, to the OCB working 
groups, who may develop plans, and may even come back to me for 
further action at a later date. 

So this is the mechanism that we go through. It is considered to 
be of major personal importance to a service Chief and to a service 
Secretary and to myself, that we participate thoroughly in the posi- 
tion that the Department of Defense will t: ake. 

Senator Muskie. Through this process, is there a tendancy to em- 
phasize compromise and accommodation of points of view at the ex- 
pense of maintaining sharp alternat ives ? 

Secretary Garrs. I think you will find that there is usually a fairly 
strong position involved if we want to take it forward for action, and 
that we take it forward in articulate and strong form. If there isa 
matter that is not quite that important, one that perhaps could be done 
the other way as well as this way, then we say so when we bring it up. 
But if it is a strong position, it is then the Department of Defense 
position representing the military departments, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and the civilians who have participated in it. 

Senator Muskie. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Jackson. That will conclude the questions on the NSC. 
May I, Mr. Secretary, express at this point in the record, the warm 
thanks of the subcommittee for your forthright and informative testi- 
mony before us today. 

(Thereupon, at 12:45 p.m., the executive session was concluded.) 














THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL AND THE 
DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND DEFENSE 


TUESDAY, JUNE 14, 1960 


U.S. Senate, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON NaTIONAL Poricy MACHINERY, 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:15 p.m., in room 
3002, New Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Jackson, Muskie, and Javits. 

Staff members present: J. K. Mansfield, staff director; Dorothy 
Fosdick, Grenville Garside, and Brewster C. Denny, professional staff 
members and Edmund E. Pendleton, minority counsel. 

Senator Jackson. The committee will come to order. 

The Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery continues today 
its hearings on the National Security Council and the problems of 
organization and coordination between the Departments of State and 
Defense. As before, we are examining the organizational machinery 
by which critical national policy problems are identified, and by 
which policies are developed, coordinated, and implemented. 

We are continuing in our effort, first, to assess the effectiveness of the 
means available to the executive branch to coordinate complex diplo- 
matic, military, and economic programs, and then to make construc- 
tive recommendations for improvement. As is known, we have agreed 
with the President that the testimony by present or former officials 
who served on the National Security Council or its subordinate bodies, 
regarding the Council and its subordinate machinery, will be taken 
first in executive session. 

A recurring theme in our hearings has been the interdependence 
of foreign affairs and military affairs and the need for the fullest 
coordination between the Departments of State and Defense and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in these critical areas. 

_We are pleased today to welcome Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor. Since 
his graduation from West Point, General Taylor has had a distin- 
guished military career. During World War II he served with the 
82d Airborne Division and was the commander of the famed 101st 
Airborne Division. 

General Taylor is richly experienced in the development of our 
military leaders. He taught at West Ponit from 1927 to 1932, and 
served as its superintendent from 1945 to 1949. His understanding 
of the interrelationship of military and diplomatic problems has been 
reinforced by service as a soldier-statesman in the Far East, Latin 
America, and Europe. 
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General Taylor, it should be noted, is one of the Army’s most gifted 
linguists, and, I might add, one of its most gifted scholars, 

Following his notable serv ice in the Far Fast, he became Chief of 
Staff of the U.S. Army in 1955. He served in that post until his 
retirement in 1959. 

General, it is a great pleasure to welcome you to the subcommittee 
today. I believe you have a prepared statement, and you may proceed 
in our own Way. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. MAXWELL D. TAYLOR, U.S. ARMY (RETIRED), 
FORMER CHIEF OF STAFF, U.S. ARMY, ACCOMPANIED BY LT, 
COL. HAYDEN J. PRICE, OCLL, OSA 


General Taytor. Senator Jackson and members of the subcommit- 
tee: I would like to express my thanks to the subcommittee for the op- 
portunity of testifying on the subject of the adequacy of our national 
policy machinery. I have noted the list of distinguished witnesses 
who have preceded me and can hope to add very little to the evidence 
already accumulated. 

One comment of a general nature may be in order before getting 
down to particulars. I have noted that most of the prior testimony has 
dealt with the effectiveness of existing governmental organizations 
and procedures for formulating and executing national security policy. 
It occurs to me that the insertion of the word “security” before policy 
may tend to limit the range of examination by the committee and ob- 
scure the fact that security policy is only one important aspect of 
national policy and is not an end in itself. Security, like safety, tends 
to have a defensive, negative ring, whereas national policy should be 
a blending of dynamic forces focused upon the overall objectives of 
the Nation. To speak of security policy also suggests a restrictive 
attention upon military measures whereas national policy properly 
implies the presence of ‘indispensable nonmilitary components. ‘Thus 
it would appear to be a broader point of departure for the delibera- 
tions of the subcommittee. 

The formulation of national policy, to include security policy, may 
be said to be the first responsibility of the fountainhead of govern- 
ment. There follows immediately thereafter the requirement for a 
national strategy which combines in proper proportion all available 
ways and means to implement the national policy. These ways and 
means include political, economic, and psychological elements as well 
as military. Thus, military strategy 1n proper perspective is but a 
part of national strategy, and is formulated at a third level in the 
echelons of national planning. 

At all three of these levels—national policy, national strategy and 
military strategy—there is need for clearly fixed responsibility for 
planning, execution, and followup. Often the stress 1s placed upon 
planning but execution is the payoff and the adequacy of execution 
requires verification. Under our present system, the responsibility 
for these functions at the level of national policy and strategy rests 
with the President assisted by his civilian advisers and advisory agen- 
cies. For military strategy, the President bears the responsibility 
as Commander in Chief but in practice delegates direct responsibility 
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to the Secretary of Defense assisted by the. Joint Chiefs of Staff. It 
is the adequacy of this total organizational structure which I under- 
stand concerns this subcommittee. 

In my observation, the existing organizational system is inadequate 
in certain respects for the complex task set before it. Viewed from 
the position of a service Chief of Staff, the system is most visibly 
defective in its failure to provide cle ar guidance for the formula- 
tion of military strategy and for the generation of the military forces 
to implement that strategy. Asa result, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have often been at odds over what is expected of the Armed Forces 
and have been unable to agree on the size and kinds of forces needed 
to provide the military component of the national strategy. 

In the absence of agreement by the military chiefs, economic and 
budgetary factors have come to play an overriding part in determin- 
ing “military posture. Each year the services receive rigid budget 
guidelines which control the growth, direction, and evolution of the 
‘Armed Forces. These euidelines are often set with little knowledge 
of their strategic implications. 

As a matter of fact, it is very difficult to determine their implica- 
tions because of the way in which the defense budget is constructed. 
In spite of the fact that modern war is no longer fought in terms of 
a separate Army, Navy, and Air Force, nonetheless we still budget 
vertically in these service terms. Yet, if we are called upon to fight, 
we will not be interested in the services as such. We will be in- 
terested rather in task forces, these combinations of Army, Navy, and 
Air Force which are functional in nature, such as the atomic retalia- 
tory forces, overseas deployments, continental air defense forces, 
limited war expeditionary forces, and the like. But the point is that 
we do not keep our budget in these terms. Hence it is not an exag- 
geration to say that we do not know what kind and how much defense 
we are buying with any specific budget. 

This kind of budgeting makes it hard to determine what our mili- 
tary posture will be at any given time in the future. It would not, 
however, prevent the determination of actual strength in being at 
any present moment, provided the forces in being are viewed in fune- 
tional categories. Some such recurrent appraisal is particularly neces- 
sary in view of our worldwide political commitments to some 48 
nations. Although these commitments carry serious military impli- 
cations, there is no standard procedure to my mgt for compar- 
ing military strength and political obligations. We lack a system 
of politico- ‘military bookkeeping to assure that commitments and 
capabilities are kept in balance. I suggest that this is an area worthy 

of the attention of this subcommittee. 

As a result of the foregoing conditions, we have the strange phe- 
nomenon of the partial loss of control of the military in a Government 
where all parties, including the military, are dedicated to the prin- 
ciple of civilian control. The implementation of the principle has 
been too often confused with the need for layers of civilians between 
the responsible military chiefs and the seats of decisionmaking au- 
thority. Actually such layering often contributes to the opacity of 
guidance reaching the military as well as to the filtering out of re- 
sponsible military advice needed in formulating high policy. True 
civilian control, on the other hand, should be such as to assure that 
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the military build forces of a size and kind consistent with the ap- 
proved national policy and capable of providing the President and 
the Secretary of State with a flexible tool for defense and maneuver, 
The lack of a clearly defined national strategy, the resulting vague- 
ness of guidance—other than fiscal—provided the military, and the 
obsolete method of budgetmaking combine to make difficult if not 
impossible this meaningful kind of civilian control. 

If certain defects are found in our present policymaking machinery, 
it would be fair to ask for suggestions as to improvement. I would 
suggest the need for five improvements or changes: 

(a) A more clearly defined national policy to include a national 
security policy. 

(b) A better staff organization for planning and implementing na- 
tional strategy and for verifying its execution. The revised proce- 
dure should include a tie-in between national strategy and the na- 
tional budget, a tie-in which does not presently exist. 

(c) A defense budget based on operational functions rather than 
on the military services. 

(d) A division of the functions of the present Joint Chiefs of Staff 
between a Defense Chief of Staff and a Supreme Military Council. 

(e) Clearer guidance for the development of military strategy and 
the generation of military forces. 

As these points are broad generalities, I will illustrate specifically 
the kind of clearer guidance which I view as badly needed by the 
Military Establishment to assure a flexible military strategy appro- 
priate to the threat confronting the United States. Such guidance 
flowing from the Commander in Chief to the Department of Defense 
and the military services might read as follows: 


The objective of the military preparations of the United States is to create 
respect for the strength of the United States without arousing fear of its misuse. 
That respect should be sufficient to deter military attack on the United States 
and to discourage aggression in any area of U.S. interest. If deterrence fails, 
our strength should be sufficient to impose appropriate punishment upon the 
aggressor. 

In short, U.S. military strength should be such as to impress possible enemies 
and encourage friends and neutrals but should not inspire fear arising from the 
nature of its weapons or from the character of the strategy which directs its use. 

To achieve this kind of military strength, the Department of Defense will 
conform to the following guidance: 

(a) The Armed Forces of the United States will be so organized and trained 
as to have the capability of deterring a general atomic attack on the United 
States and of dealing a crippling second strike against the aggressor if deter- 
rence fails. The weapons system for retaliation will consist primarily of long- 
range missiles with atomic warheads, firing from mobile or concealed positions 
removed from important friendly targets. To add to its deterrent effect as well 
as to its capability of survival, the system will be provided with an active air 
and antimissile defense. 

(b) Concurrently and with equal priority of effort, the Armed Forces of the 
United States will be so organized and trained as to have the capability of sus- 
tained combat on the ground and at sea, placing primary reliance on the use of 
nonatomic weapons but having tactical atomic weapons in reserve. These forces 
will have strategic and tactical mobility to permit prompt and timely interven- 
tion in any area of vital U.S. interest. 

(c) The role and missions of the military services will be redefined to fix 
clearly service responsibility for the organization and training of the forces 
required under subparagraphs a and b above. 

(d) To support the foregoing forces the Department of Defense may plan upon 
receiving an annual sum approximating 10 percent of the gross national product. 
For midrange fiscal planning it will submit to the President annually a 5-year 
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military program for overall approval. This program will define and justify 
goals for all eategories of operational forces required in this period. These 
goals will be based upon the estimated military threat and the extent of the 
political commitments of the United States which have military implications, 
The Department of Defense will justify its annual budget in terms of operational 
forces required to meet the approved force goals. 

(e) The Secretary of State and the Secretary of Defense will make an annual 
report to the President on the adequacy of the military forces in being in relation 
to the current military threat and to the current commitments which may require 
the use of military forces for their fulfillment. 

It is believed that some such terse directive as the foregoing would 
provide apEroinate initial guidance to the Department of Defense to 
assure a flexible military strategy appropriate to our needs. Many 
interpretative and supplementary decisions would later be required 
on such matters as the conditions for using atomic, chemical, and bio- 
logical weapons, the policy on maintaining overseas deployments and 
bases, military aid to allies, and civil defense. The ultimate result 
would be, I hope, a strategy of flexible response offering many military 
alternatives to our civilian leadership. Moreover, by the change in 
budgeting it would assure that we put first things first and that we 
know better what we are buying for our defense dollars. 

That terminates my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. General Taylor, may I first commend you for 
giving the committee a concise, a penetrating, and, in my judgment, 
a highly provocative statement. 

General Tayrtor. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Jackson. It is refreshing to have a short statement that 
includes so much in it. I commend you most highly for it. 

General Taytor. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. I wonder first if I might turn to that point in 
your statement where you refer to the situation with reference to 
civilians that get into the fabric of the Department of Defense in 
several layers which makes the decisionmaking process very difficult. 
1 wonder what your own feeling is, based on your long experience, of 
the difference between the civilian who has had an opportunity to 
serve a considerable period of time in the Pentagon versus the one who 
is here for a short period of time insofar as its impact on the military 
is concerned ¢ 

General Taytor. There is no question about the advantage of the 
former type. This is a very complex business, as we all know. Those 
of us who have given our careers and lives to the business have to work 
constantly at our homework just to keep abreast of the.current prob- 
lems in the Pentagon. Regardless of the patriotism and ability of the 
civilians who come in, they are under a great handicap. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, wouldn’t you say it would be fair 
to conclude that if you are going to have true and effective civilian 
control, which is a traditional part of our system, that a civilian must 
be well qualified so that he can make independent judgments in the 
area where he has statutory and constitutional responsibility ? 

General Taytor. He must have inherent ability, and then a willing- 
ness to stay and work very hard at a difficult job. 

Senator Jackson. That is right. If he is going to do that job, and 
do it with some independence, he obviously must have had the neces- 
sary period of service before he can be effective. 
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General Taytor. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. We have been deeply disturbed by this situation, 
I know the President has been cemndnent because he suggested, I be- 
lieve in his Notre Dame speech, which we "have included in the record 

earlier, I think, that they should serve at least 4 years. Would you 
say that this is at least a minimum ? 

General Taytor. I would say that is a fair minimum. 

Senator Jackson. We have been considering the possibility of intro- 
ducing in the Senate a turnover resolution in “which the Senate would 
express its concern over the turnover of civilians in important jobs, 
and its hope that future appointments would be for longer periods 
of time. Otherwise we would look with disfavor on them. I mention 
this, General Taylor, as a problem that applies not only to this ad- 
ministration, but has applied in previous administrations. 

Now, I would like to have your judgment as to the influence of the 
budgetary process on national security planning, and particularly 
with reference to the military part of national security planning. 

General Taytor. Undoubtedly it played a very important role in 
limiting or controlling defense planning, and more importantly, de- 
fense execution. I would not suggest for a moment that economic 
and fiscal factors should not be considered. Also I would place some 
of the blame on the military Chiefs because of their inability to give 
advice without disagreement or splits on many important points, 
Someone has to decide these controversial matters. Usually it is the 
requirement to agree on a budget which has ended many of the strategic 
arguments within the Pentagon. 

Senator Jackson. You feel if we had a functional budget that we 
would have, first of all, at least a better idea as to what kind of defense 
program we are buying with a given number of dollars. 

General Taytor. We would know what we are arguing about. 
Frankly I don’t think many times in the past we have really been 
clear as to the issues. 

Senator Jackson. I think it might be helpful to members of the 
committee who have not had an opportunity to hear this recommenda- 
tion of yours explained if you could take a moment to illustrate what 
you mean by functional budget. 

General Taytor. As you “gentlemen are thoroughly aware, the de- 
fense budget is cast in three compartments or perhaps four compart- 
ments. The Army budget, Air Force budget, Navy budget, and a 
small budget for the Department of Defense. These are considered 
more or less in isolation at the time of their formulation. In other 
words, the Secretary of the Army and Chief of Staff appear before 
the Secretary of Defense and argue the requirements in Army terms, 
how many divisions, what kind of equipment and that sort of thing. 
The same kind of procedure applies to the other services. Then the 
service budgets are all put together, and adjusted under whatever 
ceiling has been fixed for the overall defense budget. 

As a result, we can’t know what we have in fighting forces. We 
don’t fight by armies, navies, and air forces. Instead, we are interested 
in how strong is the capability of the atomic deterrent force. How 
many planes, ‘how many missiles, how many bombs on target it is capa- 
ble of delivering under certain conditions. Similarly in the case of 
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limited war reaction, we are interested in knowing how many divi- 
sions can be transported to an overseas area, in what period of time, and 
maintained for how many months of combat. We are interested to 
know how effective the air defense of the United States is in terms 
of the probable penetration of hostile bombers and missiles. 

To have a meaningful idea of where our money goes, we ought to 
price these various categories of operational forces. When we look 
at our defense budget of $40 billion or whatever it happens to be, we 
should be able to say we put in say $8 billion for atomic deterrent 
forces, and so on. I always made this kind of analysis in the Depart- 
ment of Army for my own edification. But this is not something that 
an individual or single service can do accurately. It has to be done as 

art of the overall budgetary organization, not only of the Pentagon, 

ut also of the Congress. 

Iam not sure if that covers the point adequately. 

Senator Jackson. Another outstanding witness before this commit- 
tee made this statement. This is from Dr. James Perkins of Carnegie 
Corp. : 

Modern weapons and derived modern strategy have made largely obsolete 
existing organizations in the Pentagon. If anything is clear, it is that modern 
warfare does not divide itself into problems of land, sea, and air. Weapons 
have made the globe one large integrated battlefield; strategy, tactics, and 
organization to Support these must recognize this fact. Functional tasks now 
divide along the lines of strategic deterrence, limited warfare, continental mili- 
tary defense, civil defense, military assistance to allies. The hard unvarnished 
truth is that it has been impossible to assign tasks on a functional basis along 
existing lines. 

Would you agree in general with this statement ? 

General Taytor. Yes, I would agree in general and point out at 
the same time that we do organize our forces on a functional basis 
overseas. A unified command is just that. It is a proper balance 
of the three services to perform a given task. 

Senator Jackson. We don’t do our budgetary planning that way. 

General Taytor. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. Isn’t that the main burden of your presentation ? 

General Taytor. That is right. It is almost impossible to identify 
the use of our money in functional terms under the present setup. 

Senator Jackson. Do we have a long-range national strategy inso- 
far as our overall strategy is concerned ? 

General Taytor. We put out an annual document which I think 
we probably ought to discuss in executive session, which undertakes 
to define our national security policy each year. It was never really 
overhauled in the 4 years I was Chief of Staff, but rather carried 
forward with comparatively minor changes. 

Senator Jackson. You mentioned in your remarks a need for plan- 
ning for the military responsibility of the national strategy on a 5-year 
basis. Do we have that now? 

General Taytor. No, sir; we do not. We have a plan in the Joint 
Chiefs which is called in the jargon of the Pentagon the joint strategic 
objectives plan (JSOP), which is designed to forecast the forces re- 
quired 4 years in the future. I added an extra year because I think 
that a 5-year range is probably necessary. The JSOP has never been 
an effective document, however, in actual application. 
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Senator Jackson. So that in your judgment we don’t have a clearly 
defined national strategy. 

General Taytor. Not in the terms that clearly indicate to the serv- 
ices what they should prepare for, what kind of forces. 

Senator Jackson. I would modify my question to relate to the meet- 
ing of the requirements of the services. 

"  righss Taytor. That was my experience in my tour as Chief of 
taff. 

Senator Jackson. Referring to the five constructive changes that 
you recommended, I wonder, if you could clarify the fourth or (d) 
where you recommend a division of the functions of the present Joint 
Chiefs of Staff between a Defense Chief of Staff and a Supreme Mili- 
tary Council? What would the Supreme Military Council be? 

General Taytor. The thought there, Senator Jackson, is this: The 
Joint Chiefs have the strength and the weakness of any committee, 
Functions which committees can handle well the Chiefs handle well. 
Those in general are matters where the factor of time is not im- 
portant, where disagreement can take place and be argued out, com- 
promised, or presented for decision by higher authority. On the 
other hand, there are those other functions which would befall 
to a chief of staff, say, in the Pacific or in Europe, the operational kind 
of decisions, whether a division would move from A to B, or a ship 
from C to D, and so on, which in time of war would not permit the 
intervention of a committee. I am convinced you cannot fight wars 
by committee in an operational sense. For planning and policy- 
making purposes, yes. When one considers the telescoped factor of 
time in atomic warfare, it is inconceivable to me that a committee 
would be satisfactory for operational functions. 

Hence I would say, let us sort out those things that a committee can 
do, give them to the proposed Military Council, and then give the 
Secretary of Defense a single military chief of staff who would run 
his command post for him. 

Also my thought would be that the Supreme Military Council would 
not consist of the current Chiefs of Staff, but of four-star officers, 
either on their last tour of active duty or perhaps even recalled from 
retired duty. In other words, they mat 5 be permanently separated 
from their service loyalties and responsibilities. 

Senator Jackson. There would be complete independence of judg- 
ment in the sense that there would be a separation from their respec- 
tive services and therefore from service loyalties. 

General Taytor. That is my thought, sir. 

Senator Jackson. On (0) the second point, where you recommend: 

A better staff organization for planning and implementing national strategy, 
for verifying its execution. The revised procedure would include a tie-in between 
national strategy and the national budget. 

To the extent that you can discuss this in open session—some of it 
may relate to the National Security Council which would have to be 
closed—would you do that ? 

General Taytor. I think it would primarily relate to that area and 
for that reason it had better be reserved. 

Senator Jackson. Very well, sir. We will defer that one. 
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I particularly want to commend you for your statement in connec- 
tion with the directive that you propose hypothetically. I think it 
is quite a realistic directive, General. 

eneral Taytor. No one has responsibility for that except myself. 

Senator Jackson. I can accept quite a bit of it. I think your point 
of reserving 10 percent of the gross national product for national 
defense is certainly not out of order. Is it not a fact that the percent- 
age of our gross national product made available for national defense 
has been declining rather steadily? I think in 1953 it reached 13.9 
percent, and at the present time it is less than 10 percent. Is this not 
approximately correct 

Genera] Taytor. Yes. I do not have the exact figures but that is 
the trend. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Javits must leave, and I would be very 
happy to defer my questioning to him. 

Senator Javirs. I will be very brief. I do have one thing on my 
mind. This hypothetical directive which you have is very interesting 
because as I understand it, it has been a constant complaint that we 
don’t give our military a necessary one-line directive, which is our 
strategic objective. The best you have been able to do is to say “To 
create respect for the strength of the United States without arousing 
fear of its misuse.” 

Wouldn't you agree that is not the kind of directive that the military 
want? They wanta policy directive. This is just stating the obvious, 
isn’t it? 

General Taytor. That sentence standing alone would be typical of 
the language which we now receive and hence subject to the criticism 
which you suggest. However, the subsequent language is such to spell 
out in rather specific terms the kind of forces we have in mind. This 
paper, of course, would be only a starting point. As I indicate toward 
the end, it would be necessary to interpret, to expand, to enlarge the 
text and have a continuing exchange of ideas and views between the 
military and the civilian leadership. 

Senator Javirs. In the present state of the military art where you 
are really a tool of an aggregate peace effort, wouldn’t you need some 
such directive as to say the military forces are responsible for imple- 
menting our collective security commitments, which are specified as 
follows, and we also expect that you will avoid aggression against 
Africa, Latin America, the Middle East, south and southeast Asia, 
whether we have commitments or not, and so on. In other words, 
don’t you need really a definition of the national policy objective in 
order to enable you to be a proper military planner today and not just 
look to the strength of the United States? 

General Taytor. There is no question about the accuracy of your 
statement, Senator. I would say that to require each year an inven- 
tory of commitments and an inventory of capabilities, it would require 
thinking along the very line which you suggest. 

Senator Javits. Isn’t that entirely what you really mean when you 
say that we have to budget for our operational forces? In other 
words, you want to know how much is it going to cost to have a force 
available for missions which are possible missions rather than just to 
have forces in being that are going to make the United States 
“stronger.” 

52710—60—pt. 5———11 
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General Taytor. You have to examine as specifically as possible the 
situations which might arise. It is quite possible to think of a dozen 
brush fires breaking out at once and hence creating astronomical re- 

uirements. Commonsense has to temper this kind of estimate. The 
first thing is to know your commitments and hence the possible mili- 
tary obligations that may grow from them. ‘That establishes goals 
for functional categories of forces which then become the basis for 
the budget. 

Senator Javrrs. I am warning you that Iam a lawyer. Iam lead- 
ing you somewhere. So you be alert. 

General Taytor. I am on the edge of my chair, Senator. 

Senator Javirs. Under those circumstances, do you feel that we 
need some really decided change in the top echelon which will co- 
ordinate more closely than there is coordinated today defense policy 
and statecraft? In that respect we have had one suggestion, and 
that is Ambassador Kennan’s suggestion that the Secretary of State 
shall have a responsibility under the President, as his lieutenant, as 
it were, not only for diplomacy but for security. 

General Taytor. I am not sure how drastic a change in the top 
echelon organization is needed. As you know, I have never been an 
attendant at the National Security Council except occasionally on 
invitation. I have seen it in practice. Judging by what has come 
out of the system I form my opinion which is only partially quali- 
fied. I would say we have not got the clear guidance in the past 
for the military authorities to know what is really expected of them. 
Obviously they have to make assumptions. They don’t stand still. 
It has been clear in subsequent years that civilian leadership has 
been sometimes surprised by what kind of military forces we have 
constructed. We have not been close enough together. 

Senator Javirs. That is just my point. In other words, the mili- 
tary have made a series of assumptions which are the function of 
statecraft, because they have not had the directive from the people 
in charge of diplomacy and politics to tell them what assumptions 
to make. 

General Tayror. That is correct. That is what I refer to as par- 
tial loss of civilian control. 

Senator Javits. So then a fundamental need, would you say, in 
your observation—we understand you are one witness with one view— 
a fundamental need, therefore, is to find a technique for stating to 
the military, let us say annually, the basic assumptions which they 
should make in terms of statecraft upon which their military budget 
and their military organization should be based, and that is a big 
risk, and that risk needs to be taken by some official of this Govern- 
ment short of the President. 

General Taytor. I agree as to the requirement with regard to the 
military. I would suggest, also, however, the same kind of thing is 
necessary to guide our economic and political strength. In other 
words, across the board. You mentioned at the end, short of the Pres- 
ident. Of course, all of this is inevitably the overall responsibility of 
the President. I can only visualize advisers to the President who 
will assist him. I could not visualize his being relieved of that respon- 
sibility. 
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Senator Javits. I agree with that thoroughly. I was stating it 
loosely. You are stating it very accurately. We do need to have a 
piece of governmental machinery which will enable the President, 
or require him, if you will, in terms of the necessities of the situa- 
tion, rather than by direction—nobody can order him around and 
nobody wants to—require of the President the fundamental assump- 
tions which the military are to make in terms of the diplomatic and 
military position of the United States in order to develop their mili- 
tary program, and this, you say, is not being done now. _ 

General Taytor. It was not as I observed the function during my 
4 years as Chief of Staff. 

“Senator Javirs. That is the main point I want to make. We are 
not here to engage in orders of supererogation. If it is done, great. 
From your observation having been at the controls, this has not been 
done and needs urgently to be done. In practical effect, what you are 
telling us is that for all practical purposes the military have to make 
the assumptions themselves. They are making some right now. 

General Taytor. They have to make many, but not all, of course. 
Actually the most direct control of the military becomes that of the 
budget. 

Senator Javits. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. General, will you 
excuse me now 4 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Muskie. 

Senator Muskie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I must say your 
statement and the discussion between you and Senator Javits has been 
the most useful we have heard in the course of our hearings. I would 
like to ask one or two questions in the open session because I am anx- 
ious to get to the closed session, which I think can be equally useful. 

I like something you said at the beginning of your opening state- 
ment. Again I would like to nail downthe pot. Yousay: 

At all three of these levels—national policy, national strategy, and military 
strategy—there is a need for clearly fixed responsibility for planning, execu- 
tion, and followup. 

I would like to get your impression, if you think you can make it in 
open session, as to the present existence of each of these three ele- 
ments—planning, execution, and followup. 

General Tayxor. I think we should pursue it in detail in executive 
session. I would say that they are divided in at least two of the 
echelons. 

Senator Muskie. I think perhaps we better put this over until 
executive session. 

Now, you say: 

Security, like safety, tends to have a defensive negative ring whereas national 
policy should be a blending of dynamic forces focused upon overall objectives 


of the Nation. 

Would you say that there is not now such a blending with respect 
to overall objectives ? 

General Taytor. I think I am making rather a psychological point 
Senator. It always surprised me that we ever named this great council 
the National Security Council, because it suggests that security is all 
we are worrying about. Security is something like happiness. It is 
one of the byproducts that comes from purposeful living as a nation. 
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Hence it seems to me that perhaps we get our eye off the real objective 
by stressing security, because it is only one very vital objective which 
we are pursuing. 

Senator Muskie. I think as a psychological factor it is important, 
I know at the outset of these hearings some of us strained upon the 
limitations which the concept of security imposed upon our studies, 
Gradually we found ourselves restricted within those limitations. [I 
think that is so because this is the nature of our policymaking ma- 
chinery. I simply wanted to get your judgment as to whether or not 
this kind of restyiction is a part of our national policy machinery. 

General Taytor. I think all of us tend to criticize ourselves as not 

taking the offensive in many of these policy areas. Instead, we sit 
back and try to be safe. Anything which would give another twist to 
our efforts and point them in the direction of postitive and affirmative 
action would be good. It seems to me that stressing the word “se- 
curity” in our planning does work against that affirmative concept. 
_ Senator Muskie. Do you think any agency of government which 
is concerned with the making of policy which produces a military 
result ought also in its policymaking to consider factors which would 
produce an educational result and an economic result ? 

General Taytor. Very much so. That is exactly my thought. We 
must work in all these fields and pull them together at a focal point in 
our Government where we consider all of these factors across the 
board. I have often been impressed that most of our troubles and 
problems are not military. The military side is relatively simple. 
It is an application of force to gain a specific end. Most of our prob- 
lems are in the political, the psychological and the moral fields and 
require a much more sensitive touch than the job turned over to us in 
uniform. 

Senator Musxre. With respect to your five suggestions for improve- 
ments, simply as a point of clarification, you discuss the Supreme 
Military Council. I take it this would be an advisory group? 

General Taytor. It would be advisory to the Secretary of Defense, 
the President, and the Congress. 

Senator Muskie. Mr. Chairman, I have no other questions I can 
ask at this time. 

Senator Jackson. General, I have just one or two others. I wonder 
if you could make a brief statement regarding our present military 
posture in relation to the threat and the direction that we are headed, 
assuming a greater effort is not made on our part ? 

General Taytor. I regret to say, Senator, that I view the com- 
ing years, the next 5 years, let us say, with very great concern. I feel 
that we will have to do better than we have in order to close the 
missile gap. By the missile gap, I don’t simply mean the deficiency 
in numbers of our operational missiles, but our entire missile system to 
include protective devices, particularly the antimissile missile require- 
ment. 

Senator Jackson. The ability to have a missile system that can sur- 
vive a first strike. 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. Not just the number of missiles we have and 
the number they have. It is the number of missiles we will have after 
they have struck the first blow. 
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General Taytor. And the number of those we can get on target. 

Senator Jackson. First of all we want our missiles to survive, and 
then we want to make sure that they are operationally effective. 

General Taytor. And that they get on target in such numbers as 
to destroy the enemy. 

Senator Muskie. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that this committee ought 
to take judicial notice of General Taylor’s opinions with respect to 
our military posture. 

Senator Jackson. This is being televised. We can refer to it. 
It is “The Uncertain Trumpet,” which all of you know is by General 
Taylor. 

Ganenil Taytor. Harper & Bros. will be very grateful. 

So we have the problem, then, of maintaining our second strike 
capability in the transition to a missile system. Then secondly, we 
have deliberately allowed our limited war capabilities to drop away. 
We have accepted as a deliberate decision continued inferiority on 
the ground in those areas where we may be challenged on the Com- 
munist periphery. If we don’t do something about both missiles and 
ground forces and develop both more or less with a parity of effort, 
I would say from 1961 to 1965 we are in for trouble. Unfortunately, 
we can’t correct this situation quickly evenif wetry. I think we forget 
the leadtime of readiness for modern weapons. I often see statements 
made by our responsible leaders that our military strength is sufficient. 
But I like to see a time date put on that statement. It is true we 
are very strong today. But how relatively strong will we be in 1963 
considering the past decisions which are guiding our military pro- 
grams, and which we can’t do much to change? I have a feeling 
unless we change our attitude, get urgency in our decisions and follow 
up on those decisions, that we will face a critical period in these 
coming years. 

Senator Jackson. All of this has an impact on our foreign policy. 

General Taytor. Unquestionably. We predicted some time ago 
that as the Soviets became sure of themselves in a military sense that 
the level of their provocation would rise commensurately. I think 
history is showing that today. I think the summit was a grim re- 
minder of what we can anticipate in this period to come. 

Senator Jackson. It is inevitable that they will become more ad- 
venturesome as their strength continues to grow in relation to that of 
the United States and its allies, wouldn’t you say ? 

General Taytor. I think that is a fair assumption. 

Senator Jackson. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Muskie. One question on this point, since we are getting 
a little bit into the defense posture today. It has been my impression 
that the burden of your case in this respect has been that we are not 
taking the steps today that we ought to be taking to be sure that from 
the period 1961-65 we have the first and second strike capability that 
we have today. 

General Taytor. That is right. We have a second strike capability 
based upon the manned bomber today. The question is will we have 
it based on the protected missile in 1963 ? 

Senator Musxre. I ask the question simply because there is still 
confusion among many people that you are criticizing our posture 
today which I am sure is not your position. 
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General Taytor. That is correct. I am looking to the future, 

Senator Jackson. At that point I hasten to put this question. In 
order to have a continuance of our present level of strength, I take it 
your point is that we have to do the job now and should have been 
doing it a while back because of this factor of leadtime. 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. It is not like going into a store and buying what 
you need. We put our order in and we have to wait for some items, 
1,2,3,4,and 5 years. Is this not a fact ? 

General Taytor. That is correct, particularly if we allow business 
as usual to guide our behavior. It is always possible by taking urgent 
methods to collapse some of that time, but not all of it. 

Senator Musxte. It does not take much leadtime to purchase the 
items Senator Douglas was displaying yesterday. 

Senator Jackson. One last question, General. I know there has 
been disagreement within the Joint Chiefs of Staff almost since their 
existence. I wonder if in your judgment these disagreements stem 
from the present setup of the three services as the arrangement is at 
the present time, or whether some of this results at least in large part 
from a lack of clearly defined national policy. 

General Taytor. From a number of causes I would say, Senator 
Jackson. First, if the national security policy were written so crystal 
clear that there would be no argument over its language that would 
certainly help. However, I doubt any human instrument can ever be 
that clear. 

Next there is a real philosophical division among us or was with 
regard to massive retaliation and its effectiveness as a national mili- 
tary strategy. 

Third, and perhaps the most important, is the budget itself. By 
the nature of budgeting, which we mentioned, in effect we put a sack 
worth $40 billion in front of four very earnest men and ask them to 
agree how to split it. That is asking almost the impossible whether 
the men are in or out of uniform. Again I would say if the basis of 
the argument were not what the Army is going to get, but for example 
how much continental air defense will get, a function in which all 
three service Chiefs have some interest, we could eliminate much of 
the battle which thus far has been inevitable. 

Senator Jackson. And we could save some money. 

General Taytor. I would hope so, or at least use our money better. 

Senator Jackson. Any further questions on this? Mr. Pendleton. 

Mr. PenpDLETON. General, in your prepared statement, you discuss 
the question of disagreement or agreement among the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. What I would like to do is read to you a couple of quotations 
from your successor, and see whether you agree or disagree with him. 
I would gather it will probably be the latter. 

General Lemnitzer, before the Preparedness Investigating Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Armed Services, made the following state- 
ment: 
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I just don’t see how any group of men who are confronted with the com- 
plexities of our present military problem could fail to have differences of 
opinion. I am not so much concerned with differences of opinion in the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. It will be a sorry day for this country when there aren’t honest 
open differences of opinion. 
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Then a little further on, in response to the question : 

Are you satisfied with the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the unified command 
organizations? 

General Lemnitzer said : 


Yes; I am. I think we have a decisionmaking mechanism that can work 
and does work. I realize that there have been criticisms that it may have been 
slow in certain circumstances. Since Il am a part of this decisionmaking mecha- 
nism, I may say that some of the decisions are not easy ones to make and require 
a great deal of detailed and exhaustive study to be suré that we are making 
the right ones. In this business if you make a wrong decision, it may be irrev- 
ocable. 

Do you have any comments on his statements ? 

General Taytor. You quoted a number of things. I believe they 
fall into two groups. The first is that General Lemnitzer says it is 
quite natural for the Chiefs to split, and they probably should. I 
agree with that 100 percent and I have said it many times. 

With regard to the overall satisfactory nature of the Joint Chiefs, 
I can only say I spent almost 4 years as a member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff not sure as to whether we had the best system or not. What 
I put in my book, which I have just outlined, was my final thought 
on the subject. I would not have advanced it in my second year or 
third year, but I ended up with that conclusion for better or worse. 


I also would like to make the point that I am told the Chiefs are 
working much better now because of Secretary Gates’ personal inter- 
vention. I think that is an excellent thing. Many of the disabilities 
which I have commented on undoubtedly sprung from personalities 
in the past. The system can be made to work better than I saw it 
work. 

Mr. Penpteron. Next, you say: 


Although these commitments carry serious military implications, there is no 
standard procedure to my knowledge for comparing military strength and polit- 


ical obligations. 
General Lemnitzer had this comment to make upon his commit- 
ments in response to this question : 


When we make a military commitment, are the military people consulted 
about it? 

General Lemnitzer said: 

Generally; yes. 

Always? 

General LEMNITZER. I would say now they are. I can’t say categorically the 
48 number [referred to earlier] is correct or whether the military were con- 


sulted in every instance. This I do not know. But I would say generally 
speaking, yes. 


Then skipping down: 


Apart from NATO are you consulted about these commitments around the 
world? 

General LEMNITZER. Since I have been Chief of Staff I know of none that we 
were not consulted about. 


Is this a change in procedure from your experience ? 

General Taytor. No. I had on the wall of my office as Chief of 
Staff a chart that showed the world with all the commitments, 48 of 
them, as I counted them, to these various nations. I am quite sure the 
record would show that whenever a commitment was made, it was 
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done with the knowledge of the Department of Defense and the 
Chiefs of Staff, if they existed at the time. 

_ My point is that no one sits down and decides what are the military 
implications; what kind of navies, armies, and air forces will be nec- 
essary to carry out these commitments. Furthermore, no one checks 
regularly to see what we have got now to make good on these 48. In 
other words, it is the followup deficiency. 

Mr. Penpteton. Wouldn’t that be the duty of the Chief of Staff 
of each service? 

General Taytor. No, indeed. Certainly any conscientious Chief 
will bear these commitments in mind, and I can assure you that I did 
as an individual. That is not the important thing. The important 
thing is to find out if the whole Military Establishment is geared to 
meeting these obligations. 

Mr. Panpcaien, Next, in your recommendation (6), you say: 

The revised procedure should include a tie-in between national strategy and 
the national budget. 

Is it not true that recently the Joint Chiefs have been brought into 
the budgetmaking procedure for the first time ? 

General Taytor. I have been told that. I hope it is true because 
it was high time. 

Mr. Penpiteton. You approve of the step ? 

General Taytor. I don’t know the details of how it is actually geared 
in, but certainly not to have the Joint Chiefs required to review the 
overall defense budget and express an opinion to their civilian chiefs 
and also to the Congress is a serious omission. 

Mr. Penpteton. On the discussion of the present military posture, 
first on the question of limited warfare, General Lemnitzer had this 
to say: 


We have a considerable capability for fighting limited war. 
Further on, he said, in response to questions: 


I feel if these programs we are talking about (that is, the 1961 budget that 
was being discussed) are carried out that we will have the capability of deter- 
ring the Soviet Union from general war, and I believe that we will have a sub- 
stantial capability of meeting any limited war within the period that you are 
talking about. 

Based on your understanding of the situation as of the time you 
knew it, do you agree or disagree with his comments? 

General Taytor. If you will define “substantial,” I will be able to 
answer your question. 

Mr. Penpteton. I am afraid I can’t. 

General Taytor. I can’t, either. I was worried about it. I did not 
think our capability was enough. 

Mr. Penpteron. Each person is entitled to his opinion. 

Finally on the comment about general war, General Lemnitzer in 
his address of March 7, 1960, made the following statement: 

Furthermore, as one familiar with our capabilities I want to assure you that 
even if the Communists launched an all-out thermonuclear attack on the United 
States tonight, nothing could prevent them bringing down upon themselves vast 


destruction from the retaliatory blows which we would still be able to deliver 
against them. My colleagues in the Joint Chiefs of Staff share this view. 


Do you have any comment on that? 
General Taytor. What was the date? 
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Mr. PenbieTon. March 7, 1960. 

General Taytor. As of March 7, 1960, I would agree. 

Mr. Penpieton. Thank you, General. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. General, if I may just followup on this point, 
first on the budget, from your experience in trying to formulate the 
requirements for the Army, did you have a free hand in trying as best 
you could to meet what you felt to be a justifiable requirement of the 
Army ¢ 

General Taytor. Within the Army very definitely so. My relation- 
ship with Secretary Brucker was very close and intimate. We worked 
out freely, based purely on military considerations, our initial request 
for the budget, which was the starting point. Like any requirements 
budget, it was never the budget we eventually got. 

Senator Jackson. Did you get guidelines in the first instance? 

yeneral Taytor. It varied from year to year. In point of fact, 
eventually guidelines were always applied. In other words, ceilings 
were applied. At the outset the restraints were not nearly as tight as 
my last year as Chief of Staff. 

Senator Jackson. But in your earlier years of serve as Chief of 
Staff you had definite instructions as to how much you could ask 
for, that is guidelines? 

General Taytor. As I say, it varied each year somewhat. It 
amounted to that. We could be pretty sure that we would have to 
stay within a certain overall figure. Sometimes we would be allowed 
to vary say 10 percent over or short, some device like that, to permit 
the original submission in a flexible form. 

Senator Jackson. You indicated earlier in response to my question 
about the present posture of our country that we can meet the imme- 
diate threat. I turn now to the direction in which we are headed. 
What in your judgment should we be doing that we are not now doing 
to meet this continuing threat in the years ahead in the way of addi- 
tions to our defense budget ? 

General Taytor. My views 9 months ago, when my information 
was still current, were something like this. We should take certain 
immediate steps where the time factor did not make it difficult, and 
where the expenditures of effort and money would not be very great. 
I suggested that we should improve the organization of our limited 
war forces, pulling them together under a single headquarters, with 
responsibility for their readiness and training comparable to SAC 
responsibility for our atomic strike forces. That was purely an 
organizational change. 

Senator Jackson. You developed STRAC as Chief of Staff, did 
you not ? 

General Taytor. That is correct. But it is only the Army com- 
ponent. What we need is a component from the Navy and Air 
Force as well. 

Senator Jackson. I mean the Army’s counterpart to SAC. 

General Taytor. I would visualize a joint headquarters comparable 
to SAC. Next it seemed to me 9 months ago that the absence of 
reliable long range missiles could be supplemented by the use of the 
Jupiter intermediate range missile as‘a mobile field weapon as orig- 
inally designed by the Army. As you know that feature has been 
taken out and much of its value thereby lost. 
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Third, I have always been concerned with the vulnerability of 
SAC, as you gentlemen are. It seems to me anything we could do 
by dispersion or air alert of SAC within reason should be considered, 

Finally, we ought to get started on a fallout program for civil 
defense. Those three things could be initiated quickly, and in my 
judgment would help tide over the difficult period we are facing 
ahead of us. 

Then the long range actions I have already referred to. We have 
to get a second generation of mobile missiles protected by antimissile 
missiles, modernize our limited war forces, give our Army at least 
as good equipment as the enemy is likely to have, and improve our 
strategic mobility. Those are actions which you cannot do tomorrow, 
They require considerable funds and considerable time. 

Senator Jackson. The modernization of the Army in particular 
has been lagging, has it not? 

General Taytor. Very much. We have not been able even to 
replace the obsolete equipment that is passing out of our inventory. 

Senator Jackson. Vis-a-vis the enemy, we are outnumbered quanti- 
tatively. They have made enormous progress qualitatively insofar 
as modern arms are concerned for their ground forces. 

General Taytor. That is correct. They completely reequipped the 
Soviet divisions after World War II and are now in the course of 
a second go-round of modern equipment. At least that was the 
information I had when I was last current. 

Senator Jackson. During the time that you have served as Chief 
of Staff, did you have o portunity to have full access to your su- 
periors, including the Secvetery of the Army, the Secretary of 
Defense ? 

General Taytor. Certainly there was no impediment to approach- 
ing any of these officials. However, except in the case of approach 
to the Secretary of the Army, it was not on a day-to-day basis. In 
other words, there would have to be a good excuse for any Chief of 
Staff going beyond the Secretary of the ‘Army. 

Senator Jackson. How about the Secretary of Defense? Was 
that more difficult ? 

General Taynor. The door was always wide open, but there was 
never in my time that intimate give and take that would make for 
a complete exchange of views. I am happy to hear that this condition 
is changing. 

Senator Jackson. What about to the White House, to the President. 

General Taytor. There is no question but what I could have seen 
the President any time that I asked. 

Senator Jackson. There never was any difficulty in that respect? 

General Taytor. Other than the natural inhibition against re- 
questing anything like that except in a real crisis. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much. 

I might just ask one last question here. In your judgment, with- 
out reflecting on any individual, general, do you really have civilian 
control in the present setup the way it has been working out in the 
last few years 

General Taytor. As I implied in my opening statement, we often 
have it in the areas which are not essential, but we miss the most 
important part, which is to be sure that the sword being forged by 
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the Armed Forces is the one which the civilian leadership wants 
placed in its hand. 

Senator Jackson. It is in this area where you have serious 
reservations ? 

General Taytor. That is where I question whether our present 
procedure is the best for that purpose. 

Senator Jackson. And whether it really leads to the kind of civilian 
control that has been contemplated by the Congress and our system 
of government. 

General Taytor. That is true. There is one other comment. That 
control should be exercised at the top only after hearing a clear un- 
impeded voice of responsible military counsel. 

senator Jackson. That sort of clear unimpeded voice has been 
hard to attain. 

General Taytor. It sometimes gets blurred in transmission. 

Senator Jackson. The title of the book, “The Uncertain Trumpet,” 
I guess covers it. 

Senator Muskie. I did not say that General Taylor is an uncertain 
trumpet. 

Senator Jackson. No. I don’t think he implies that he is the un- 
certain trumpet in the book. That is what made possible the book. 
If there are no further questions, we will stand in recess while the 
television equipment is removed, and will then convene in executive 
session to hear General Taylor in connection with the matters relating 
to the National Security Council. 

— at 3:25 p.m., the committee proceeded to executive 
session. 








THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL AND THE 
DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND DEFENSE 


TUESDAY, JUNE 14, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Nationa Poticy MAcHINERY, 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The subcommittee met in executive session at 3:35 p.m., in room 3302, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Jackson and Muskie. 

Staff members present: J. K. Mansfield, staff director; Dorothy 
Fosdick, and Brewster C. Denny, professional staff members; and 
Edmund E. Pendleton, Jr., minority counsel. 

Also present: Robert Berry, representing Senator Karl E. Mundt; 
Charles A. Haskins, senior staff member, National Security Council; 
Kenneth E. BeLieu, staff director, Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences. 

Senator Jackson. The committee will resume the executive session 
in accordance with the guideline rules relating to the National Se- 

curity Council. 

General Taylor, did you have a statement specifically prepared on 
the NSC? 

General Tayxor. No, I did not. 

Senator Jackson. Suppose I ask a few questions and then I will 
turn to Senator Muskie and to the minority counsel. 

I assume that in the course of your duties as Chief of Staff of the 
Army you frequently turned to papers of the National Security Coun- 
cil for policy guidance? 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. Did you find these papers gave you a clear and 
effective guidance? 

General Tayzor. It is hard to generalize. In many cases, yes; in 
other cases, no. The basic paper that really should guide the Mili- 
tary Establishment is called the basic national security policy. This 
is drawn up or at least revised every year. It really should be the 
starting point of the work of the Department of Defense. It includes 
not only guidance for the Department of Defense, but for other de- 
partments as well. But it is a document of primary interest to 
Defense. 

However, many hard battles of compromise have taken place over 
its paragraphs. So in many cases it is very difficult to get clear guid- 
ance which will decide the inevitable divisions of opinion within the 
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Pentagon. For example, during the 4 years I was here, we had a di- 
vision over massive retaliation versus what we call now a strategy of 
flexible response. It slowly built up. By 1958 it was a clear split right 
down the middle of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, crying for decision. It 
was never laid before the National Security Council as such but ap- 
peared indirectly twice anually. Once, when the revision of the 
basic national security policy was considered, where the general lan- 
guage was debated. Second, when the budget came up, which really 
was presumably based on the thought that inspires this particular 
paper. So at least twice a year the existence of this kind of split 
was apparent. 

We had formal presentations of the two points of view before the 
NSC at the time of the consideration of the Defense budget. But in 
spite of this evidence of division the next year the basic national 
security policy document was not rewritten to decide the issue one way 
or another so we would not continue this particular kind of argumen- 
tation. In that sense I think I would be justified in saying we were 
not getting clear guidance in this area. 

Senator Jackson. Some witnesses before our subcommittee have 
taken the position that the NSC process should be more closely geared 
to the budgetary process. I wondered if you had any comments on 
that point ? 

General Taytor. I think to have any kind of realistic planning, or 
execution, one has to keep in mind the budgetary impact. As I men- 
tioned before, there is at the present time no direct tie-in between 
national strategy and the budget. It is true a certain planning paper 
may carry an estimate of price and for that reason may be opposed 
by the Treasury or the Budget. But that fiscal commitment then is 
not carried over as a debit, so to speak, against the next budget. It 
stands on its own against all the other competing requirements for 
funds. 

Senator Jackson. The budgetary process should be closely related 
to the National Security Council decisions and long-range objec- 
tives. Otherwise the budgetary process becomes the final policy proc- 
ess, does it not? 

General Taytor. The budget has to be decided on time every year. 
You cannot compromise with the budget. So when the budget is de- 
cided, consciously or unconsciously, countless other issues which have 
been hanging fire in debate are settled, sometimes without the knowl- 
edge of the authorities making the decision. 

Senator Jackson. The real problem is to coordinate the two proc- 
esses more effectively. 

General Taytor. That isright. Itisa difficult problem. 

Senator Jackson. Coordinate the two processes at the NSC level, 
don’t you think, in order to give the proper advice to the President? 

General TayLor. I would not visualize moving the Federal budget 
into the National Security Council. It does not belong there. But the 
decisions taken by the National Security Council should be recorded, 
perhaps in the Bureau of the Budget, so that when the annual budget 
is being constructed, these decisions are brought out and are either 
implemented or consciously omitted. 
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Senator Jackson. I agree. I would not suggest that we would 
formulate the budget in the NSC. I am talking about requirements. 
Assuming you have a long-range national strategy, then you have 
your requirements and priorities. My point is that the budgetary 
process should support those requirements and objectives. You agree 
with that ¢ 

General Taytor. I agree. 

Senator Jackson. Whether this should be done finally at the NSC 
level or directly in the President’s Office is a matter that is not too 
important as far as you are concerned. ‘The point is that those two 
processes must be brought together. Isn’t that the general burden 
of your position ¢ 

Rusicea} Tayuor. I agree. 

Senator Jackson. As you know, the Operations Coordinating 
Board, the OCB, has the responsibility of following up the imple- 
mentation of the national security policies. In your opinion has the 
OCB done a good job in this field? If not, where do you think the 
weaknesses lie 

General Taytor. I should be the first to say I'am not an expert on 
the internal operation of the NSC. But I have been close to it and 
have seen the end product. I would say that the OCB in concept is 
good. You must have a followup agency. But the members are all 
senior people and very busy people. Furthermore, my understand- 
ing has always been that they were concerned with implementation 
only of overseas aspects of decisions taken, leaving all of domestic 
activities more or less without that kind of followup given the for- 
eign activities. So I would say that because of its character as a body 
which meets only intermittently, because of the high rank of its mem- 
bers, and because of its restricted responsibility for followup, I would 
think that there could be an improvement in this particular area. 

Senator Jackson. Regarding the nature of the NSC papers—did 
you find that they were clear and unequivocal or did you find that 
there was substantial compromise for the most part in some of these 
papers ? 

Ronen) Taytor. Many times a great deal of compromise. I would 
make the same general criticism which I have often directed in the 
Pentagon to the Joint Staff papers. When a staff or subordinate com- 
mittee has a tough problem, it is often much more useful to the de- 
cisionmaking authority to lay out the pros and cons rather than to 
come up with a single compromised recommendation. Many times 
the senior authority does not sense what is behind the compromise. 
So I think more emphasis on bringing up a clear statement of the 
pros and cons to facilitate decision on the part of the senior authority 
would be more helpful in many cases than compromised agreed papers. 

Senator Jackson. Is it possible sometimes to find sufficient com- 
promise in these papers so that each service could look to the paper 
for support ? 

General Taytor. That was certainly true of the basic national se- 
curity policy which we all quoted to support our several causes. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Muskie. 

Senator Musxir. You referred earlier, General, to the fact that no 
decision was made by the National Security Council, presumably, with 
respect to your theory of massive retaliation and the strategy of flex- 
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ible response. Would you say that the failure to arrive at this deci- 
sion had an organizational basis ? 

General Taytor. Not entirely. I would say it could have been de- 
cided under the present organization, but this big gathering of the 
NSC does not lend itself to really hard study and discussion. My 
own picture of how to have settled the issue would have been for the 
President, the Secretary of Defense, and the Secretary of State to sit 
down and really talk this thing through, until the national policy 
aspects were decided. Then they would pass their decision to the 
National Security Council where the national strategic aspects would 
be pulled together. Then in turn the national strategic decisions 
would be passed to the military for development of the military strat- 
egy which would support the national strategy. At least that is the 
conceptual procedure that I would recommend. 

Senator Muskie. Did I understand you to say that you believed 
this problem to have been included on the agenda of the National 
Security Council ¢ 

General Tayror. Never as such, although it might be said that the 
argument over certain changes in par: agraphs of the basic national 
security policy paper did in effect require consideration of this basic 
problem. At no time was the issue isolated as a decision to be taken. 
Rather it appeared as a part of the procedure of changing of text of 
the basic national security policy. 

Senator Musxm. Let me ask you a question that may be a little 
unfair. If the National Security Council had not been in existence, 
would you think that the top policymaking authority of the country 
would have been more likely or less likely to make a decision on this 
point ? 

General Tayior. Senator, I am afraid I could not answer that. If 
the NSC did not exist but if good staff work existed in the Federal 
Government, as one would hope, there would be ad hoc committees 
pulled together to deal with questions which now are put on the agenda 
of the National Security Council. I would say all these issues would 
be solvable without the National Security Council, but there would 
have to be a careful supervision of staff handling of problems which 
now are taken care of by the standard operating procedure of the 
National Security Council. 

Senator Musxir. It sometimes seems to me, and this point has oc- 
curred to me more than once in the course of these hearings, that 
sometimes we overorganize. The result of over organization is to 
dilute our ability to come to grips with questions of this sort, and other 
important questions. 

General Taytor. There is that danger. 

Senator Muskie. Realizing that you have never been a member of 
the National Security Council, I would like to get your reaction to an 
observation that was made by William R. Kintner, formerly planning 
board assistant to the NSC. It seems to me to make a lot of sense but 
I have not been able to get a witness to agree to it yet. So I would 
like to ask it of you. It is on page 132 of the subcommittee’s publica- 
tion entitled “Selected Materials.” 

General Taytor. I have a copy here. 
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Senator Musxkir. If you would not care to comment on it with re- 
spect to the National Security Council, you might be willing to simply 
as an observation on sound or eanizational principles. The quota- 
tion is: 

One reason why the U.S. Government has not as yet evolved a more rational 
staff system for the top levels of its national security organization is the con- 
fusion that exists in many minds between the planning function at the national 
level and the operational duties of the executive departments. The various gov- 
ernmental departments have always been afraid that a staff at the President’s 
level would assume some of their prerogatives and functions. They are perfectly 


willing to have the general planning function done by interdepartmental repre- 
sentatives, because they feel they can practically dictate the result of such 


planning. But planning accomplished by the interdepartmental system does 
not, and cannot, produce the integration or synthesis that is now so necessary. 
A total or overall approach to the problem represents much more than the sum 
of the individual contributions which the departments and agencies can give to 


it. 

Senator Jackson. Might I add this footnote to the statement: 

In open session I referred to your recommendation for a better staff 
organization for planning and implementing national strategy and 
for verifying its execution. Revised procedures should include a tie-in 
between national str ategy and national budget. 

General Taytor. That relates to this subject we are discussing. 

Senator Jackson. I thought it did. Will you mney that point in 
mind when you respond to Senator Muskie’s question 

General Taytor. I made the point in my prepared statement that 
there are really three pieces to this business: planning, execution, and 
followup. Under the present NSC organization, the planning board 
does the first function. Then the departments take over the execution 
and the OCB, presumably, checks upon results but they don’t check on 
the domestic end of it, unless the procedure has been changed. That 
is the area where I think we are defective. 

My own thought is, ant I would put this out rather diffidently be- 
cause it would have to be strutinized by the people who have worked in 
the heart of the NSC, that you need a permanent NSC staff pulled to- 
gether more tightly than now, which would do the planning and fol- 
lowup on the implementing ac tions of the departments. I think execu- 
tion will always properly remain with the departments as long as we 
have our present kind of governmental organization. 

We need a permanent “NSC staff which will perform the followup, 
and have full authority to look over the shoulder of the departments 
and require them to report on execution. That would be my approach. 

Senator Musk. It is important, as you have so well brought out 
today, that we know the military implications of our political commit- 
ments. Our planning must be geared to that. Insofar as I have been 
able to discover in the course of these hearings, there is no followup 
on that point. You have stated that today. 

Iam reminded of what the gr asshopper s said to the caterpillar: “All 
I do is set policy around here.” There is no effort to make sure that 
the caterpillar is able to measure up to the policy. It seems to me 
that is a very important impact of the testimony we have had here. 
Even those who feel that our organization is adequate and reasonably 
geared to our national needs, agree that there is not effective followup 
as between the planning operation and the implementation. You are 
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the first witness that I recall who has assigned a reason for this insofar 
as the military consequences are involved, and suggested this func- 
tional approach to the budget. So it seems to me that what we have 
to tie together is planning, budget, and followthrough in the military 
field. 1 don’t think that these three things are being done adequately 
at the present time. This seems to be the burden of your testimony. 

General Taytor. I think the need for followup applies to more than 
just the military. I think all the departments that have a role to play 
in our national strategy need to be followed up just as the Department 
of Defense needs a followup. 

Senator Muskie. Getting back to something a little more genera] 
for a moment, you have emphasized several times today that our plan- 
ning ought to be geared not only to military results but also to politi- 
cal, economic, and psychological results. Is it your feeling that NSC 
should have this kind of broad jurisdiction ? 

General Taytor. Yes. Under the present organization, it is the 
element in government that should make national strategy, which 
means using our assets of all types to gain our national ends, to execute 
national policy. That was, I think, the guiding purpose in the crea- 
tion of NSC. I think its merit or demerit should be measured very 
largely by its success in producing an integrated national strategy. 

Senator Musxir. Apparently, it has made no effort to work in this 
field. 

General Taytor. I wouldn’t say that. I think you will find a lot of 
work and thought have gone into it, but I would still question whether 
the end product is as good as it should be. 

Senator Muskie. That produces no end product except a military 
one at the present time. 

General Taytor. In the “Basic National Security Policy” there are 
parts of the document which are directed toward psychological war- 
fare and economic policy. Thus, the recognition of these factors other 
than military is made in the document. But again I raise the ques- 
tion, is the followup sufficient to be sure that these statements of good 
intention are carried out ? 

Senator Musk. To be specific, would you say that the National 
Security Council ought to deal with the question of the national effort 
in the educational field ? 

General Taytor. It can’t ignore it, certainly. That is a matter of 
domestic internal policy and would normally, I would say, fall outside 
of the competence of NSC. On the other hand, I have heard discus- 
sions in NSC which seemed to be quite appropriate, of the shortage of 
scientists and what might be done to stimulate interest in that partic- 
ular field of education. 

Senator Musxte. So there is a differentiation to be made here be- 
tween study of political, economic, and psychological elements which 
have a direct bearing on our military capacity, and the broader more 
social aspects of those questions. 

General Taytor. That is right. There is a gray area there which 
I do not think you can ever entirely define. 

Senator Muskie. Would you recommend that NSC go into this 
gray area? 

yeneral Taytor. I would not put.them in the education field as the 
major guiding agency. On the other hand, I would not discourage 
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their recognition of the fact that the educational program of the 
country does have an impact on many of our other national programs. 

Senator Jackson. Especially as it relates to long-range planning 
to sustain a national strategy which calls for the addition of trained 
people in certain categories. 

General Taytor. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. Would that be a fair statement? 

General Taytor. Yes. Whenever a matter is a factor which im- 
pinges on the execution of the national strategy it should fall within 
the scope of NSC. 

Senator Musxre. I am intrigued by this suggestion of yours for a 

olitical military bookkeeping system. I was wondering if you had 
in mind any means for implementing this organization. 

General Taytor. Yes; I have. Limited war planning, in my judg- 
ment, has been deficient in the past and largely because of the attitude 
taken by JCS. We have never had any centralized limited war plan- 
ning at the Pentagon level. Most of this planning is done in the field 
by unified commanders. For example, our commander in chief in the 
Pacific looks over all the wide area of his responsibility and conjures 
up possible situations which might arise and keeps in his drawer 
certain military plans for dealing with them. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff can, of course, get the copies of these plans and bring them to 
the Pentagon, but we rarely do. Since the commander usually does 
not have enough forces to execute even one of these plans, the Joint 
Chiefs give him a long list of forces which are in the United States 
which might be available to him in an emergency. 

So what he does is simply look at that list and then say: “For plan 
A, I would use such and such units to constitute my task force.” Pa 
haps for that one plan he would need all the forces on the Reserve list. 
Meanwhile, in Europe, the European commander has been given the 
same set of possible reinforcements and he is buliding his plans on the 
use of the identical ships, planes, and divisions as the man in the 
Pacific. 

At no central point do we ever bring in all these plans together 
and determine the adequacy of our forces to execute contingency 
plans. We don’t pose such questions as to how to cope with situations 
A, C, and X, which might be concurrent. That kind of centralized 
bookkeeping is not done but could be done and should be done by the 
Joint Chiefs. If so, they would usually find that the existing forces 
are not sufficient even for a conservative estimate of the possible obli- 
gations arising from political commitments. With proper bookkeep- 
ing, they would have a basis for saying to the budgetmakers, “Look, 
we are asking for these forces in order to be able to execute certain 
specific plans which obviously may have to be implemented.” With 
such centralized bookkeeping by the Department of Defense, it would 
be possible to tell the Secretary of State exactly what the military can 
or cannot do. As we presently operate, I do not think it is an exag- 
geration to say that no Secretary of State since I have been around 
has ever known how many division-months of combat the U.S. Army 
is capable of fighting. He knows there are 870,000 men in it. He 
knows there are 14 divisions. But what does that mean in warmaking 
capability ? 
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That fact has never been clearly presented to a Secretary of State 
to my knowledge, so that he may know exactly what he can and cannot 
do with the military tools at his disposal. 

Senator Muskie. If we can get top policymakers of the Government 
to agree that this is a worthwhile objective, organizationally, how 
would you set it up as between State and Defense ? 

General Taytor. It would not be difficult at all. 

Senator Muskie. Simply a liaison function ? 

General Taytor. I would visualize a recurrent meeting between our 
senior State and Defense representatives in the meeting room of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. We would brief the Secretary of State and 
his principal assistants and show them exactly what we can do mili- 
tarily in the year of our Lord 1960. 

Later, in another meeting, we would consider what we can probably 
do in 1963 as the result of the 1961 budget. You have to view the 
situation with two focal lengths, so to speak. The focal length of 
this year, the current capability, and then the focal length which 
shows what we are creating by the budget for that particular year. 

Senator Musxre. If you would indulge, and you say you have to the 
extent that it is possible for an individual, in this political-military 
bookkeeping, and you add up all the requirements, you know you can- 
not get the astronomical forces that are necessary, then on what basis 
do you compromise ? 

General Taytor. On commonsense and feasibility. For example, 
I based the limited war requirement of the Army on being able to 
close a corps of three divisions in an overseas theater in 2 months, and 
to have the necessary logistic backup to fight those divisions until 
a supply pipeline was established. That was taken merely as a com- 
monsense objective, something more than we could do, but a goal far 
enough in advance to give us something to strive for regardless of 
whether it was theoretically adequate or not. 

Senator Muskie. Before you compromise—I guess “compromise” 
is not a good word, but accommodate your political programing— 
isn’t it necessary that State give you some order of priorities with 
respect to the political commitments ? 

eneral Taytor. They never did. I refer in my book, I believe, to 
the attitude of the Department of State toward our very hot arguments 
in the Department of Defense as to what the Japanese call a fire on 
the other side of the river. It was viewed as something that really 
didn’t affect State particularly. It was an inner defense squabble. 

Senator Musxier. That raises another question with respect to mod- 
ernization of our weapons. 

T have had limited exposure to this, but such exposure as I have had 
suggests to me that it is almost beyond debate that we ought to mod- 
ernize as quickly as possible. 


Why haven’t we? What is the other case? Since you are not an 
advocate of the other case, perhaps you would not care to try to state it. 

General Taytor. It is the budget. To start with, the Department 
of Defense knows it is going to get about $40 to $41 billion. Then De- 
fense budgetmakers have to consider the competing requirements. In 
order to make progress in the general war, atomic forces, in the big 
missile field primarily, tremendous sums have to be reserved. 
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So when that requirement is satisfied—and we have been fascinated 
by that requirement to the extent of wearing blinders on the side of 
limited war—there is just not enough money left or has not been in the 
past to modernize the Army and the Marines and those portions of the 
Air Force and Navy involved in limited war operations. 

Senator Musxig. So that priority is assigned within the Department 
of Defense and not by NSC? 

General ‘Taytor. No. NSC has established a climate favorable to 
that kind of budgeting by the language in which they have expressed 
the basic national security policy. The budget itself is presented to 
them without any real discussion of strategic implications, as if it is 
obviously the way to use our resources. 

Only in recent years have there been dissenting voices, initially rep- 
resented by the Army, lately by the Army, Navy, and Marines, saying 
that the unbalanced effort between limited war and general war should 
be modified. 

Senator Musxre. It strikes me that this is the very kind of decision 
that I would expect to have considered by NSC, the question of the 
pace at which we gear ourselves to meet limited war situations. It is 
your impression that they have not done this specifically ¢ 

General Taytor. Not in the sense of a political-military book balanc- 
ing to verify that we do have means to cope with probable limited war 
situations. ‘That has never been done in my time. 

The NSC members hear the debate on the language of the “Basic 
National Security Policy,” which is in general language which only 
the experts really understand. That debate takes place usually about 
May. Then the budget guidelines are issued which should produce 
military forces compatible with the strategic concept of that basic 
document. 

Then the budget cycle starts and along about November the budget 
is ready to be presented to the National Security Council where it is 
taken pretty much on faith without very much question about strategic 
implications. 

Senator Muskie. We have had impressed on us over and over again 
that constitutionally the President has complete and ultimate author- 
ity with respect to our national defense and with respect to our foreign 
policy. 

Of course, we in Congress cannot by any legislation undertake to 
set up organizations within this sphere, use organization to dilute the 
President’s authority. So really what we are talking about is the 
extent to which the President is interested in getting advice and 
recommendations on this level. 

General Taytor. That is correct. Of course, none of us knows how 
many private discussions have taken place between the President and 
his senior officials. It never comes out in the National Security Coun- 
cil. 

Senator Musxrr. I feel a little foolish in asking this question, but 
do you think that the President himself personally has considered this 
question of the pace at which we modernize the Army’s weapons? 

General Taytor. I did not get the start of the question. 

Senator Muskie. Is it your impression that the President himself 
personally has considered this question of the pace at which we ought 
to modernize the Army’s weapons? 
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General Taytor. I am sure he did in recent years because the issue 
was laid out very clearly in our budgetary discussion. 

Senator Muskie. So whether or not this went through NSC ma- 
chinery, it did get to the President. 

General Taytor. It always got before the President at the time of 
the presentation of the budget where the services were able to com- 
ment on the effect of the budget on their own service. 

Senator Musxte. One final question: This discussion of the modern- 
ization of our weapons raises another question that has been asked 
several times. It is your feeling that strongly held differences of 
ype within the Department of Defense generally rise to the level] 
of the National Security Council discussions 

General Taytor. No; they generally do not. Again I recall, I be- 
lieve it was in my second year as Chief of Staff, Mr. Dulles came to me 
and said that he understood that I was defending a minority position 
in the Joint Chiefs and he would be interested in hearing it. 

I said I would be very happy to discuss it with him but I would 
like him to get the concurrence of the Secretary of Defense. Whether 
he ever approached the Secretary of Defense I do not know, but I 
was never called upon to give the discussion. 

Up until 1957 most of this division was submerged in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and only in the debates over the revised language 
of the “Basic National Security Policy” in 1957 and 1958 did this split 
come out in the open. 

Senator Muskie. Do you think that this was good or bad? 

General Taytor. I would say it was bad insofar as this major ques- 
tion was concerned. But there are plenty of issues in the Pentagon 
that ought to be settled in the Pentagon. The vast majority should. 

Here was the question of whether we were placing too much re- 
liance on weapons of massive destruction for our national sec urity. 
I cannot imagine a more important question which should have been 
met squarely and answered squarely. 

Senator Musxkte. Whether or not this kind of selectivity is de- 
veloped with respect to NSC consideration of differences of opinion 
of the Department of Defense really depends not on any organization 
that you can set up, but upon the judgment of the Secretary of De- 
fense., 

General Taytor. And of the President. We cannot forget the 
National Security Council is purely advisory and can be used in any 
way that the President sees fit. 

Senator Muskir. No matter how much we disagree with the Presi- 
dent as to how he ought to use the NSC, and no matter how much we 
might wish we could enc ourage him to use it as we thought he should, 
he does not have to. 

General Taytor. No; I would say this is not a legislative issue. 

Senator Jackson. Our minority counsel, Mr. Pendleton. 

Mr. Penpteron. General, what was the origin of this doctrine of 
massive retaliation ? 

General Taytor. It really started back in 1945 when we dropped 
the first two atomic weapons on the Japanese. I think all of us were 
tremendously impressed, perhaps overly impressed, with this weapon 
which we called the absolute weapon for a while. 
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I think most of us were a victim of the illusion that by these great 
weapons we could impose a Pax Americana on the world. However, 
I would say massive retaliation became a formalized doctrine with 
the advent of the “New Look” in 1953. Early documents of the “New 
Look” put into cold print definite statements that we intended to use 
these big weapons—where, as, and under the circumstances which we 
would choose. Mr. Dulles gave his name to that doctrine. 

Senator Jackson. Time and place of our own choosing. 

General Taytor. That is right. As a very broad man, he changed 
his views and later admitted that while massive retaliation might have 
been good at a time, it had ceased to be valid. That was his opinion 
in 1959. 

Mr. PenptEron. These documents were what—papers before the 
National Security Council ? 

General Taytor. Generally it was this one big paper, the “Basic Na- 
tional Security Policy,” which as the name suggests, is the vehicle for 
guiding agencies of the Government toward the attainment of security 
objectives. 

Mr. Penpteron. Once this doctrine has been formalized in this man- 
ner, did the Joint Chiefs understand that this was the military policy 
or the broad strategy within which they would operate ? 

General Tayror. It was understood only in the sense that the budget 
was always consistent with it. But there was always enough language 
in the National Security Council paper to give grounds for argument 
which my predecessor, General Ridgway, used very strongly and ably 
in opposition. I took generally the same position because I agreed 
with the soundness of his views. 

The paper was often ambiguous. For example, it would say we will 
depend upon these weapons of massive retaliation, but at the same time 
will maintain flexible mobile forces capable of coping with lesser situ- 
ations in the world. Paragraph (@) would support the need for gen- 
eral war forces and paragraph (6) the need for limited war forces 
but the budget would not provide for both. The ground for argument 
was there all the time. 

Mr. Prenpieron. The case was arguable but was there ever any doubt 
in your mind once that doctrine was adopted that that was the estab- 
lished military policy ? 

General Taytor. Yes. Because the Government immediately failed 
to follow it. ‘The ink was not dry on the “New Look” before we had 
the situation in Vietnam where massive retaliation obviously was not 
an acceptable course of action. 

Other failures of the policy arose. Korea was an example of the fail- 
ure of our atomic monopoly to maintain the peace. So we had these 
historical events which stultified the doctrine while the arguments in 
the NSC were going on. 

Mr. Penp.teton. Are you saying that the policy, in your opinion, was 
not adequate to the crises which arose, or that there was a failure to 
implement that policy? Was there ever any doubt in your mind that 
was the policy ? 

General Taytor. Yes; because our Government did not follow it. 
Our leaders said they were going to base their action on massive re- 
taliation, but they did not do it when a specific case arose, nor in- 
deed should they have done it. 
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Senator Jackson. That is right. You were referring to Vietnam, 
and you were referring to the tragic situation that the French found 
themselves in in having to move out of North Vietnam. 

General Taytor. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. And discussion was underway to use atomic 
weapons if necessary. 

_General Taytor. That is right. That is the incident I am refer- 
ring to. 

Senator Jackson. Excuse me, Mr. Pendleton. 

Mr. Penvieton. It is my impression from reading your book that 
you waged a struggle, which was fairly unsuccessful, to convince the 
Joint Chiefs and the President to change this policy. 

General Taytor. I eventually got the Navy and Marines with me. 
That was quite an achievement. 

Mr. Penpteton. Yes; I noticed that. I thought that was a very im- 
pressive conquest to your point of view. 

What I cannot reconcile in my thinking is how you could clearly 
have seen an objective, which was to change this policy, and at the same 
time be in doubt that this was the policy. 

General Taytor. Because we knew this. We had a written docu- 
ment which was supposed to put into clear language what our military 
policy should be. That language was compromised—was fuzzed in 
many paragraphs. 

So I could find support in this document but the other side could 
also. We both ended up in a dialetical impasse. But year after year 
the budget was being cast in complete consistency with massive re- 
taliation. 

There was no doubt that we were creating forces which imposed a 
strategic doctrine on us which I felt to be disastrous to our country. 

Mr. PENDLETON. In other words, the budgets as they came at that 
time were consistent. 

General Taytor. No question about it. Budgets still are. 

Mr. Penpteton. In several places here in your book you do refer 
to this rather specifically. You say on page 18 that: 

The adoption of the “New Look” was one of the most significant actions of 


the new Hisenhower administration. It established the direction which U.S. 
military policy has followed from 1953 to the present day. 


Then you say on page 26 that: 


In January 1955, the National Security Council made its first comprehensive 

review of the 1953 statement of the “New Look.” 
. That is massive retaliation ? 

General Taytor. That is right. But the 1955 text made very sig- 
nificant variations from the orthodox “New Look” which encouraged 
me very much, as I think I mentioned further on. 

Mr. Penpteton. Yes; you do, on page 29. You said that: 

It was following my return to Japan that I first saw the 1955 text of the 
“Basic National Security Policy.” Struck by the breadth of its language and 
the degree of departure from the dogma of massive retaliation— 
and so on: 

It seems to me that, although there may have been some people in 
doubt it was certainly clear to others.that this doctrine, good or bad, 
was the established military policy of the United States at that time. 
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General Taytor. It was clear to those who wanted to read it that 
way, and many wanted to. 

Mr. Penvueton. Let us leave it that it was arguable, depending on 

our point of view. 

Thank you, General. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. Are there any further questions? 

If not, thank you, General Taylor. Once again I want to express 
to you my appreciation for taking time out to assist this committee 
in its study in an all-important field. I commend you most highly 
for the clear and unequivocal statement of your position which I have 
found very helpful. 

General Taytor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a pleasure to 
have been here. I wish all good things for the results of this com- 
mittee. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 4:15 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at the call of the Chair.) 
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